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The Ships That Line the Galveston Docks Furnish the Best Proof of the City’s Commercial Importance 


GALVESTON AS AN EXPORT GATEWAY 


By Wayne G. MarrIn, JR. 


ml IS something over a hun- 
ai dred years ago—in 1818, to 
| be exact—that the advan- 
| tages of the port of Galves- 
=a) ton were first recognized for 
commercial or other purposes. It was at 
that time, tradition has it, that the 
French pirate, Lafitte, made his head- 
quarters in Galveston Bay. The first 
actual settlement of the island, which is 
separated from the mainland of Texas 
by more than two miles of water, this 
stretch of water being spanned by a 
modern causeway of comparatively re- 
cent construction, occurred in the early 
thirties. Since that time the growth and 
expansion of the port have continued un- 
interrupted, until today it is the largest 
cotton export market in the United 
States, and compares favorably with 
other leading ports in foreign shipments 
of wheat, rice, cottonseed cake and other 
commodities, including flour. 

Before the present excellent condition 
of the port was attained, the federal 
government spent, during a period of 
forty years, approximately twelve mil- 
lion dollars for the removal of two bars 
from the harbor. The natural depth of 
watér over one of the bars was twelve 
feet, and. over the other ten feet, this 
slight’ depth making it necessary to 
lighter all cargoes, except those of the 
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smallest vessels. The history of the 
many appropriations made by the fed- 
eral government, the initial one being in 
the year 1869 and amounting to thirty 
thousand dollars, and the desultory at- 
tempts made by the citizens of Galves- 
ton to deepen the harbor, is a varied one. 

Probably the most important action 
ever taken by Congress affecting the 
port of Galveston was the authorization, 
in 1889, of a board of engineers to lo- 
cate the most eligible place for a deep- 
water harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, 
west of New Orleans. This board re- 
ported Galveston to be the most logical 
and advantageous place, and recommend- 
ed that Congress appropriate $6,200,000, 
in addition to what had already been ex- 
pended, for the further development of 
the harbor. This Congress did, and, in 
1896, the construction of granite jetties, 
which form a permanent and. effective 
means of maintaining Galveston Chan- 
nel, was completed. Today the harbor 
has a depth: of thirty-five feet over the 
outer bar, and a minimum depth of thir~ 
ty feet over the entire channel, the: av- 
erage width of which is. twenty-two hun- 
dred feet. While this work ‘has cost the 
federal government.and the. citizens of 


Galveston a considerable sum of money, 
it has been estimated by a group of en- 
gineers that these improvements save the 
country tributary to this port more than 
ten million dollars annually, thereby 
repaying the expenditure many times 
over. 

The administration of the port of Gal- 
veston is under the jurisdiction of a 
harbor master, appointed by the city, 
who performs the usual duties of a port 
administrative board. The pilotage 
charges are fixed by the state of Texas, 
while all wharfage, switching, handling 
charges, and other charges assessed 
against cargoes, are filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, subject to 
the jurisdiction of that body. Although 
the city has no direct control over the 
harbor, it is. one of the largest stock- 
holders in the Galveston Wharf Co., the 
principal wharf terminal company at the 
port, and appoints: three of the nine 
members: of the: board of directors of 
this: organization. ; 

At: present, the developed wharf front- 
age at Galveston, including slips, is 40,- 
542 feet. Of the undeveloped property, 
the city of Galveston is the largest own- 
er, ‘over seventy-nine thousand feet 


of channel frontage susceptible to de- 
velopment for wharf and other terminal 
purposes being the outright property of 
the city. This property is directly across 
the channel from the city proper, and is 
known as Pelican Island. The total un- 
developed linear wharf frontage is 102,- 
190 feet, while this may be increased to 
more than two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand feet if the slip plan is used. Be- 
sides the frontage held by the city of 
Galveston, the state of Texas owns nine 
thousand two hundred feet. The remain- 
der of the undeveloped water front is 
controlled by individual holders and rail- 
road companies, 

In addition to its facilities for han- 
dling merchandise, Galveston is well 
equipped in the matter of dry docks and 
repair facilities, as well as bunkering 
equipment for both coal and fuel oil. 
The dry dock, with a lifting capacity of 
ten thousand tons, is the property of the 
Galveston Dry Dock & Construction 
Company, which concern also owns and 
operates a marine railway. Practically 
all classes of repairs are made on vessels 
up to twelve thousand gross tons. Be- 
cause of its excellent location in respect 
to the oil fields of the coastal belt, and 
likewise the Tampico fields in Mexico, 
almost unlimited quantities of fuel oil 


(Continued on page 637.) 
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Plant of the Texas Star Flour Mills on the Galveston Water Front 











Leading Sacked Wheat for Ocean Transportation at Galveston 
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yy, “Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 
4\ Fish River Roller Mills, “ 


about a new scheme that’s jes’ come 


of makin’ flour so as to cover 
what Bill calls ‘intangibles’ an’ 
ll he was askin’ me the other day 


Y Bill,’ I says to him, ‘I can * say as 
ever seen a intangible, but when it 


four pap’s word for it that they ain't never 
\\'S been found any argument against practicin’ 
le art of addition to the full extent of the law.’”’ 


is right excited 


. ‘Well, 








WHO WAS THE KITE FLYER? 


This story, recently related to The 
Northwestern Miller by one of the men 
most concerned in the incident, is true in 
all essentials, only sufficient of the de- 
tails being changed or omitted to insure 
against revealing the location or identity 
of the persons involved. 

The mill in the story was bought, early 
in the war years, by a plain man with 
milling experience, practical knowledge 
of the business, a good record, average 
common sense and a few thousand dol- 
lars. He and his inactive partner had, 
between them, enough to secure title to 
the property and give them a basis for 


. reasonable credit with the local banker. 


Almost from the start, favored by good 
crops locally, active flour demand and 
generally rising prices, the new enter- 
prise made a profit. 

As conditions warranted it and money 
became available, the small mill was im- 
proved and its capacity somewhat in- 
creased. Encouraged by the prompt 
meeting of all engagements and the evi- 
dent suecess of the business, the local 
bank extended increasing accommodation 
to the mill’s owners, and the flour busi- 
hess was expanded to include the pur- 
chase of outside flour in moderate quan- 
tity; a suecessful trade in grain was also 
' ‘It up, adding substantially to the 
cornings from the mill. 

wo or three years of success resulted 
in the development of a business appar- 
enily well established, both in trade and 
in credit, a going and profitable concern. 
Then there came an opportunity to lease 
for operation another small plant and 
to aequire on favorable terms a country 
grain station or two in the vicinity. The 
miller, although convinced that the 
chance was a good one, hesitated to take 
on the added load, and consulted his 
canker. The latter gave an instant and 
‘avorable decision to the proposal, and 
took the miller’s note for a very consid- 
crable sum of money to enable him to 
make the deal and supply the required 
eperating capital. This venture also 
proved successful, and the small business 
Was now doubled, with-a very satisfac- 
tory inerease in the earnings. 

“What you must do now,” said the 
banker, “is to buy that mill, increase the 
size of your original plant and get 
enough capacity back of you to amount 


to something.” This the miller was again 
reluctant to do, but, being naturally am- 
bitious to get along as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and assured that the banker was 
behind him, he was finally persuaded to 
spend several thousand dollars at the 
home plant and to buy and improve the 
leased mill. Both were accordingly ac- 
complished, the working capital thereby 
being practically all consumed and re- 
placed with notes to the bank, so that 
things progressed smoothly and the lack 
of owned working funds was not even 
noticed. Again the expanding enterprise 
moved forward to renewed success. 

The bank, meanwhile, had been encour- 
aging other enterprises in addition to the 
local mill. At the high tide of profits in 
the manufacture of automobile tires, 
some ambitious citizens had decided that 
the town needed a tire manufacturing 
establishment, and the banker, standing 
for whatever was good for the place and 
the bank, was early interested. He took 
some stock on his personal account and 
a considerable line of sound appearing 
efédit for the account of the bank. 

At about the same time, a mining en- 
terprise in which many local business 
men were interested thought that by 
undertaking certain expansion plans it 
could greatly reduce its overhead per 
unit of production and increase its con- 
sequent profits. The banker and his 
board of directors saw merit in the pro- 
posal, and undertook to supply credit for 
operation to replace the capital invest- 
ment in the new shaft. Item, the local 
ice plant was encouraged to rebuild on 
a larger scale so that it could expand 
its trade by shipping to surrounding 
towns; item, a new front and store equip- 
ment were added to the Boston Em- 
porium, with a large increase in the stock 
carried and a considerable addition to 
the Emporium’s paper on discount. 

The rate of interest was, of course, 
based on buoyant conditions of business, 
and this in itself was gratifying to the 
banker and his board, because a con- 
siderable part of the paper taken in re- 
placed other paper rediscounted at a 
rate considerably better than a broker- 
age. Under these circumstances, not 
local pride alone but ability to serve its 
friends and to develop an exceedingly 
good business for the bank combined to 
encourage it to stimulate business ex- 


















pansion locally and in the surrounding 
community. The bank was dependable 


~ and was always at hand with the word of 


encouragement and, much more to the 
point, with funds to support it. 

Then something happened in the stock 
market, something happened among the 
larger bankers, something began happen- 
ing all along the line. A word, so long 
unused as almost to have been forgotten, 
found its way back into the language, 
and intruded itself even into street cor- 
ner conversations. “Liquidation” had to 
be accomplished, not the sort of liquida- 
tion which periodically takes place in 
shares of stock, or which can be adjusted 
through the Federal Reserve System or 
by some legerdemain between the Treas- 
ury and Wall Street, but a liquidation 
extending to the end of every branch 
line, into and through the banks, into the 
factories and stores, even into homes and 
into the currency in each man’s pocket. 

At first it seemed afar off, to be read 
about when the ten o’clock local brought 
the morning papers to town. Then, in 
an incredibly short time, it came closer; 
the bank began to feel a little pressure 
on its rediscounts and had to pass this 
pressure along, in a kindly fashion, to 
some of its customers. The customers, 
with this pressure behind them and their 
own business and collections slowing 
down, first felt the undertow and then 
the full force of the retreating tide. 
Soon things were not going at all well 
over at the tire factory and, that being 
a particularly short story, the company 
quickly liquidated into a very wet and 
watery financial ruin. The interim was 
short before the mine, with plenty of 
sales on its books, had to close because 
its customers could not pay for their 
purchases. Merchants, liquidating stocks, 
realized so much less than costs that the 
bank had the choice of renewing notes 
or putting an end to solvent but hard 
pressed enterprises. 

The mill? The mill had to pay for 
every new incident of the local “liquida- 
tion.” The banker, working day and 
night to hold off his city banking con- 
nections, collect on his farmer notes and 
reduce his local discounts without wreck- 
ing the enterprises involved, found in the 
mill account greater elasticity than else- 
where, and, suiting the pressure to the 
victim’s apparent ability to stand it, 
every day brought a new demand to re- 
duce. Slowly but not less surely he 
pressed the mill, not because he wanted 
to do so, but because it offered the single 
yielding point in the wall against which 
he had his back. 

Finally there came a day when the 
miller, having merely common sense and 
not being gifted in the niceties of finance, 
discovered that “up at the bank” a more 
or less definite plan had been developed 
to keep the mill going along on short 
rations so long as it had earning power, 
apply those earnings to reduce the bank’s 
notes and then, when the earning power 
began to display signs of exhaustion, 
permit the rest of the creditors and the 
owners to see what they could make out 
of a legal apportionment of the wreck- 


age. Discovering this situation, the miller . 


decided that fairness to all interested 
decreed anticipation of the plan to beach 
the craft on a lee shore and, with his 
associates in ownership, filed articles in 
voluntary bankruptcy. 

Perhaps the banker’s story might, if 
told, differ in detail. He, very likely, 
would feel that in the expansion of local 
enterprises and local credits he had only 
yielded to importunities, and that he had, 
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all along, been the sole factor of con- 
servatism and the single preacher of cau- 
tion. 

In all of its substantials, however, the 
tale remains the same, by whomsoever re- 
lated; a story typical of many a hamlet, 
city, business and bank; of a nation 
which has had a wonderful party and 
is now experiencing the inevitable head- 
ache. The point to its present relation 
is that, being a true story, it gives par- 
ticular illustration and especial emphasis 
to the question as to who was principally 
responsible. Who dared most in flying 
the kite, the kite which was encouraged 
to fly or the men who unwound the 
string? In this case, the bank remains 
sound and secure with its string neatly 
wound back on the ball; in the case of 
the miller, the string broke very close to 
the kite, which fell into a tree. 

If The Northwestern Miller had to de- 
cide who was responsible for the disas- 
trous kite flying in this typical American 
town, it should hold all concerned equally 
guilty, the enterprising and progressive 
banker not more so than his borrowing 
customers. The fact that he was willing 
to loan the bank’s money to the develop- 
ing enterprises, even that he encouraged 
them to borrow and made it easy for 
them, did not in the least exonerate the 
individuals from responsibility for get- 
ting into deep financial water. Nor was 
the banker to blame, when the time came 
when his institution could no longer keep 
the local kites flying, for rolling up the 
string and putting it on the ball, whence 
it originally came and where it properly . 
belonged, although he, in common with 
his fellow-townsmen, was blameworthy 
for being too sanguine and sure at a time 
traught with danger; the period follow- 
ing a great war and the consequent 
liquidation which inevitably succeeds it, 
sooner or later. 

The mistake made by the local borrow- 
ers was the common one of those who 
find getting money from the bank an 
easy and agreeable operation: they forget 
that borrowed money is money borrowed 
for a time only, not a permanent cash 
investment in an enterprise. It must be 
paid back, and the demand for repay- 
ment must necessarily come just at the 
time when it is most awkward to meet it. 
None of these enterprises had any right 
to expect that the bank would let it 
keep its borrowings one day longer than 
the literal maturity of its notes. The 
bank does not manufacture money, it 
does not even own the money it loans. 
It belongs to the depositors of the bank, 
and must be recalled to meet their de- 
mands or other obligations of the bank- 
ers. 

None of these local enterprises was 
justified in borrowing beyond its ability 
to pay out of its quick assets because 
the loans came easy, the banker was 
agreeable and the bank had plenty of 
money to rent, not to invest. If it need- 
ed permanent capital with which to de- 
velop its plant and expand its business, 
it should have sought it from investors; 
it should not have rented it from the 
bank. 

The fundamental fault of this com- 
munity, banker and business men alike, 
was its newness to apparent prosperity. 
An older town, which had ‘once gone 
through the fire of prosperous times, in 
which there is far more danger than in 
times of depression, although it is hid- 
den from the inexperienced, would have 
had a banker older in experience and less 
inclined to encourage his customers to 
rely upon the bank for their permanent 








capital, and its men of business, or at 
least enough of them to have constituted 
a conservative influence, remembering the 
past and reasoning that whatever else 
history may do, it never fails to repeat 
itself, would not have been misled into 
thinking that money borrowed at the 
bank can await the convenience of the 
borrower for its repayment; the day of 
reckoning and liquidation may be post- 
poned, but inevitably it comes, however 
amiable the banker may be. 





DEALING WITH THE UNTRUST- 
WORTHY 

The suicide in Philadelphia of Jay 
Youngblood, of the firm of A. P. Young- 
blood & Co., of New York City, noted 
in a recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, brought to a tragic and deplor- 
able end the career of one whose experi- 
ence in the flour trade was spectacular 
in its vicissitudes. 

The manner of his death corroborated 
his record in indicating that he was men- 
tally unbalanced, and probably had been 
so for many years, a fact that had long 
seemed apparent to those familiar with 
his methods of doing business, which 
were, to put the most charitable con- 
struction upon them, wildly erratic. 

Readers of The Northwestern Miller 
will recall that on many occasions during 
the past it publicly and openly called 
attention to Mr. Youngblood’s untrust- 
worthiness and warned millers to avoid 
having transactions with him. Had these 
references been untrue or in any degree 
_ libelous, he would have had recourse in 
law, but although this course was delib- 
erately invited and he frequently threat- 
ened to follow it, he never did so; the 
reason must appear obvious. 

During and immediately following the 
war, his concern appeared to have made 
a great deal of money, and publicly 
boasted of its great prosperity and the 
amount of its resources. Losing heavily 
in the decline of last year it recently 
failed with small assets reported and 
heavy liabilities, by no means the first 
failure with which he was connected. 

The object of:this article is not to 
comment adversely upon this unfortu- 
nate man; his tragic death would make 
such animadversion ill-timed and in bad 
taste, even if The Northwestern Miller 
were disposed to speak ill of the dead, 
which it is not. On the contrary, its sole 
object is to point out to those who per- 
sisted, despite warnings, in having deal- 
ings with him, that, by thus encouraging 
his undertakings, they not only exposed 
themselves to the loss which many of 
them experienced as a result of such 
transactions, but, indirectly, they are 
partially responsible for the terrible con- 
clusion to which he came, since he would 
long since have retired from the flour 
business had they withdrawn from the 
connection. 

It is estimated by good authority that 
during the term of his business career 
he cost the American and Canadian mill- 
ing trade not less than one million dol- 
lars in losses incurred through his opera- 
tions. Notwithstanding the adverse pub- 
licity he received in these columns and 
in the face of incontrovertible facts, 
openly and repeatedly published, which 
showed his irresponsibility, there were a 
number of millers who knowingly and 
deliberately maintained business connec- 
tions with him and gave the moral and 
financial backing which enabled him to 
continue operations until the end. 

No doubt some of these were fortunate 
enough to escape loss by the accident 
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of having closed their transactions dur- 
ing the brief period when, floating on the 
high tide of almost unavoidable pros- 
perity, he was able to meet his engage- 
ments, but there were many others who 
were not so fortunate. At no time, how- 
ever, was his standing and record such 
as to justify the risk involved, and this 
fact was known but calmly disregarded 
by those who made shipments to him. 

The volume of his business was un- 
doubtedly, at one time, very large, and 
he never seemed to have any difficulty in 
securing milling connections among repu- 
table concerns. This fact would indicate 
the existence of a lamentably lax stand- 
ard of credit in which the moral hazard 
involved was not even thought worthy of 
consideration. 

This unfortunate man has finished in 
a dreadful tragedy, his chapter is closed, 
but it does seem necessary again to 
point out to millers who refuse to dis- 
criminate in their relations between those 
with an honorable record of business in- 
tegrity and achievement and others less 
worthy that, in carelessly encouraging 
the latter, they are helping very materi- 
ally to undermine and destroy sound 
business principles and to create a de- 
moralized and degenerate credit stand- 
ard according to which the reward of 
consistent uprightness and responsibility 
is no greater than that attained by the 
practice of the contrary qualities. 

It behooves all responsible and repu- 
table millers, as a duty both to them- 
selves and to the trade, to deal only with 
those of like character, however plaus- 
ible and attractive may be the overtures 
and inducements offered by others. It 
is not only the risk of pecuniary loss 
which is involved, it is something even 
more than this: they cannot afford to 
build up a business connection funda- 
mentally based on unsound principles, 
nor can they afford to have their names 
associated with that of buyers of ques- 
tionable repute. _ 

For many years The Northwestern 
Miller has conscientiously endeavored to 
help eliminate from the trade irrespon- 
sible, tricky and dishonest concerns. It 
will not knowingly permit such to adver- 
tise in its columns. It does not hesi- 
tate to expose them, openly and by name, 
when instances of their irregularities 
come to its attention, and thereby it will- 
ingly assumes the risk of legal prosecu- 
tion and consequent trouble and expense. 
It is possible that no other single agency 
has done as much as it has to make it 
difficult for the unscrupulous and un- 
trustworthy to thrive in this trade. 

In the course of this long experience, 
the difficulty found in the way of success 
has not been the opposition of those it 
attacked, that was a natural result and 
to be expected; the disappointing and 
discouraging feature was the fact that 
out of the large number of millers 
reached by this journal some were al- 
ways to be found who, notwithstanding 
all that was said, persisted in selling to 
the concerns that had been exposed and 
warned against, thereby tacitly encour- 
aging them to continue their objection- 


- able and dishonorable practices. 


When asked why they did this, the 
reply was usually to this effect: “Yes, I 
know they have a poor reputation, but 
we take precautions in dealing with 
them; we don’t give them much rope; 
they have never done us yet. They need 
watching, of course, and we haven’t much 
confidence in their soundness, but as long 
as they pay us all right we do more or 
less business with them.” 


The lesson of the past year has taught 
some of these complaisant compromisers 
of business standards that a moral risk 


_means something, and they have paid a 


good, stiff price for their tuition. They 
have learned that.it is impossible to 
touch pitch without being defiled, and 
that to deal with the irresponsible, even 
on terms that appear perfectly safe, is 
a dangerous proceeding. For those who 
have not learned this lesson by costly 
experience, now is a good time to profit 
by that of others and to make it an 
absolute rule never to do business, under 
any terms or conditions, with an unre- 
liable concern or individual. 





THE PORT OF NORFOLK 


Exporting millers are greatly interest- 
ed in the machinery for loading flour on 
vessels, recently installed by the Port 
Commission of the city of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, at its municipal terminals. At the 
recent Chicago convention, moving pic- 
tures showing these mechanical devices 
were exhibited and aroused great enthu- 
siasm. Reproductions of these photo- 
graphs appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller containing the report of the con- 
vention. 

Every possible convenience for the 
storage and loading of wheat has been 
freely provided at all seaboard terminals 
for years. This equipment has involved 
an enormous expense in elevators and 
machinery, which has been borne as a 
matter of course and without question, 
in order to facilitate and cheapen the 
export of wheat. As an excuse for dis- 
crimination in rates against flour and in 
favor of wheat for export, the steamship 
lines have always claimed the additional 
cost of handling and loading flour. 
When asked to give flour equal me- 
chanical equipment for handling and 
loading to that afforded wheat, in order 
to reduce the cost, they have replied that 
no such machinery was available, or that 
it was impractical to operate it, or that 
it was too costly or, when pushed to 
extremes, they simply declined to act. 
All of which merely meant that they did 
not propose to encourage the export of 
flour, and that they desired to perpetuate 
a plausible excuse for the discrimina- 
tion in rates against it. 

The port of Norfolk, on Hampton 
Roads, with its new municipal terminals, 
made no excuses. It wanted the flour 
export business, and it proposed to get 
it by meeting requirements in a modern 
way. It put the necessary equipment 
into use, and it is the first and only ter- 
minal that has done so. Moreover, it is 
successfully handling flour by this ma- 
chinery. Naturally, Norfolk expects to 
be rewarded for its enterprise by receiv- 
ing a fair share of American flour for 
export, and this reasonable expectation 
should be realized. 

American exporting millers should, 
and they doubtless will, show their ap- 
preciation by shipping for export via 
Norfolk. They ought to reciprocate, 
recognizing in a substantial, practical 
way the terminal that had the courage to 
abandon shipping precedent and disre- 
gard shipping prejudice. The old-con- 
gested, expensive terminals at which 
rock-ribbed and antiquated methods of 
handling flour by hand are strongly in- 
trenched, must, in the nature of things, 
lose flour shipments to ports such as 
Newport, which have modern equipment 
for the handling and loading of flour, 
and millers who have the courage to de- 
part from traditional and established 
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routes to favor those which adopt labor 
saving devices and rate reducing facili- 
ties will profit by the change. 

In this connection the following cir- 
cular letter from A. G. King, port di- 
rector of Norfolk, is interesting, and 
evidently means business on the part of 
the Port Commission: 

“Norfolk has just installed at its 
municipal terminals machinery for loa:- 
ing flour and other grain products on 
vessels. Horizontal and inclined convey- 
ors carry the flour direct from the cars, 
or from stock piles on the piers, up ovr 
the side of the vessel to the hatch, froin 
which point it is lowered into the hol:'s 
by chutes. This is the first installati n 
of its kind at an Atlantic or Gulf po:t. 

“On June 22, and again on June 27, 
this mechanical equipment was given a 
thorough test, and it was found that ovr 
one hundred and twenty tons per hour 
could be delivered to a hatch by each 
machine, that the equipment was thor- 
oughly practicable, that there would lc 
no difficulty in loading flour and sack«:! 
freight at an average rate of seventy i» 
eighty tons per hour (from two and 1 
half to three times the old rate), th: 
there was absolutely no damage to flou:, 
and that a saving of from thirty to fort 
per cent in the cost of loading coul:! 
be effected. If you were at the miller. 
meeting in Chicago you doubtless sa 
the movies of this machinery in actu! 
use. 

“Norfolk has eight railroads, and fr. 
quent and reliable ocean service, thirty) 
five to forty A-1 vessels a month, ru: 
ning on scheduled liner service to Lo: 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristo, 
Glasgow, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Norwa: , 
Hamburg, Bremen, Mediterranean ani! 
Far East. 

“The Port Commission will be glad tv 
arrange for additional ocean service oi 
advice of your requirements. 
is operating two large concrete pier:, 
served by a belt line railroad, and therv 
are also extensive railroad terminal.. 
Flour is delivered to vessels from the 
same car in which it leaves your mili. 
The rail freight to Norfolk is three cents 
less than to New York, the ocean rates 
are the same. 

“We solicit your business through Nor- 
folk. Cars should be consigned to the 
Municipal Terminals, Norfolk, Va.. 
where the machinery is installed, an:! 
should be routed for delivery via No: 
folk & Western, Pennsylvania, or Vi: 
ginian Railway, as these lines absorb al! 
terminals charges at Norfolk. Whe 
freight moves via Chesapeake & Ohio t» 
Norfolk four cents terminals is added t 
the freight rate, so if you want to shi) 
C. & O., consign the cars to Newpor 
News to avoid this unabsorbed termina! 
charge. 

“When you ship to Norfolk, please ad 
vise us car numbers, initials, routing ani 
date of shipment, so that we may hav: 
cars traced and see that you get th: 
best of service and dispatch.” 





_ CREDIT WHERE DUE 


Mr. Robert H. Moulton desires The 
Northwestern Miller to inform its read- 
ers that the article which appeared in its 
issue of June 29, entitled “Portland. 
Oregon, as a World Seaport” was not 
written by him, but that it was printed 
originally in the Portland Oregonian of 
January 1 and should have been so cred- 
ited. Mr. Frederick M. White, marine 
editor of the Oregonian, wrote the ar- 
ticle and is entitled to the credit for it. 


The city . 
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August 3, 1921 





Little change in the milling situation 
was noted in the week ending July 30. 
Mills in all sections continue to show a 


high percentage of operation, this being 


particularly true of those in the South- 
west. Flour buying is fairly brisk for 
prompt delivery, but there are less fre- 
quent orders for deferred shipment. The 
unsettled condition of the wheat market 
causes corresponding irregularity in 
flour prices. Top patents registered an 
average decline of 25c per bbl during the 
week, while clears were only slightly un- 
der the quotations of the preceding week. 
Feed is lower and in somewhat better 
demand. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
July 30 ....6+% . $9.40 $7.50 $7.00 
July 23 ..ccces - 9.65 7.85 7.20 
July 16 ....+- eee 10,30 8.45 7.50 
July 9 «eee 9.35 7.60 7.05 
July 2 9.15 7.90 7.35 
June 1 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 ..... 8.85 8.30 Y 
March 1 9.60 9.36 9.55 
Feb, 1 9.50 9.20 9.76 
Jan. 2 cocce 20.16 9.80 10.10 
Dec, 1 ..sseeeee 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 cccvce SL08 11.00 10.85 
Oct. 1 cccccce Sma 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 ...eeee- 123.90 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1 ...ccece 18.86 12.80 12.60 
July 1 ...cccese 14.80 13.40 13.35 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

July 30 .. - $6.70 $6.00 $5.45 
July 23 .. 6.75 6.10 5.45 
July 16 7.16 6.30 5.70 
July 9 cesccoece 696 6.30 5.40 
July 2 .ccccocce 6.76 6.20 6.65 
June 1 weeee eco §©=—. 9-088 7.00 6.36 
May 1 .ccccoeese 6,00 6.90 6.70 
April 1 .wsacceee 6,00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 .ccccece 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Feb, 1 cocce 6.86 7.00 7.20 
Jan. 2 cocce 7.30 7.35 7.35 
Dec. 1 ecccces %.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 1 coccce§ 9.00 8.8 9.10 
Oct. 1 cccccce 10.80 10.00 10.05 
Sept. 1 covcese 10.86 10.25 9.65 
Aug. 1 .sseeoese 11.80 10.85 9.80 
July 1 weccoecee 11.86 10.85 10.50 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important ups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Ji 24-30 53 96 64 
Ji 17-23 coce 48 85 61 
Ju 10-16 50 69 45 
July 3-9 38 63 26 
June 2 40 73 37 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 48 49 29 
April average ... 44 « 61 33 
March average... 465 52 37 
F.bruary average 45 52 39 
Jonuary average.. 44 60 35 
I mber av’ge.. 48 60 29 
N mber av’ge.. 60 55 38 
Ccober average... 65 61 43 
Se tember av’ge.. 44 62 39 
\ccust average... 48 62 47 
J average .... 44 49 30 


\n approximate average quotation for 
con of all types in both eastern and 
\ stern markets as reported on July 30 
ws $21.05 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


July 1 .....+.-$20.60 
June 1 ....++++ 22.65 
May 1 ......++ 22.66 
April 1 ....... 25.85 
March 1 ...... 28.70 
Feb, 1 ........ 32.75 


Jan. 2 .....+++$83.25 
Dec, 1 ....++.+ 87.75 
Nov. 1 ...++0++ 35.95 
Oct. 1 ....++-+ 40.00 
Sept. 1 ......-- 47.10 
Aug. 1 ....,.++ 49.00 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 31 Aug. 2 
July 30 July 23 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...307,530 279,850 296,045 269,160 
St. Paul ....... 13,155 13,285 6,425 10,520 
Duluth-Superior 16,545 18,620 19,545 5,850 
Milwaukee ..... 3,720 6,800 9,300 9,200 








Petmls . cccvce 340,950 318,555 330,315 295,130 
Outside mills*..118,155 ...... 3,015 ..ccce 

Ag’gate sprg 459,105 ...... 412,330 ...... 
Bt, BOGS coccce 31,100 26,600 23,100 30,100 
St. Louist ..... 36,500 36,200 32,600 50,400 
Buffalo ........ 115,425 134,600 70,970 125,460 
Rochester ..... 6,900 5,800 5,100 9,400 
Chicago ....... 25,000 26,000 20,000 22,250 


Kansas City....110,700 109,500 62,500 80,900 
Kansas Cityt. ..445,185 386,135 232,145 260,535 


Omaha ........ 23,705 24,000 6,535 12,365 
POIOGO cccccone 32,200 27,500 7,600 40,000 
Toledof ....... 79,480 85,065 21,285 44,330 
Indianapolis ... 7,350 9,125 4,175 5,965 
Nashville** -....146,640 127,090 50,545 138,315 
Wertiame,. OCOG, . . acces “Kecces secese 18,375 
| eee 19,805 25,825 10,370 ...... 
Tacoma .....-- w.20,410 31,170 10,100 ...... 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 31 Aug. 2 





July 30 July 23 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ...... 6 51 49 
Bt. Pawl: oc sicocerye 56 56 23 _ 46 
Duluth-Superior. .. 45 50 53 16 
Outside mills* .... 45 43 34 31 
Average spring.. 53 48 46 40 
Milwaukee ....... 15 29 39 51 
St. Louis ......... 62 53 46 60 
St. Louist ..... t.. 47 47 42 65 
Buffalo ........++- 64 80 42 75 
Rochester ........ 37 31 27 61 
Chicago ..cccccces 62 65 68 83 
Kansas City ...... 98 98 64 99 
Kansas Cityt ..... 95 85 51 61 
Omaha ........- - 98 100 27 51 
BOIS .cccccccces 68 57 16 83 
Toledof ...csccsee 64 61 27 75 
Indianapolis ...... 32 40 19 26 
Nashville** ....... 71 67 28 69 
Portland, Oregon.. .. % ae 43 
Seattle .........+- 38 49 20 ee 
Tacoma ....+.++++ 36 55 18 
Totals ..cccccsee 57 58 36 51 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





REPAYMENT OF WHEAT LOAN 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 30.—The 
War Finance Corporation announces the 
payment of the July installment of $1,- 
176,000 on the loan made last year by a 
group of banks to finance the export of 
wheat to Belgium. The total amount of 
the original advance was $11,229,000. 
Repayments so far total $2,353,000. Of 
the balance, $8,300,000 is due in August 
and September of this year, while the 
remaining installments, amounting to one 
half of the — loan, are due from 
May to September of next year. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 3.) 


Puitapetpxia.—F lour quiet, but prices 
steadily held. Millfeed sold slowly, and 
market barely steady. 


NasHvitte.—No material change in 
flour market since Saturday. Current 
business holds up well. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour continues good. Bak- 
ers and jobbers are buying freely for 
August-September shipment. Feed in 
fair demand. 


Cnicaco.—Trade fair. Local mills do- 
ing more business, and buying wheat 
freely. Flour and feed prices practical- 
ly unchanged. Rye flour about 50c ton 
lower. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market continues un- 
changed. Scattered small sales to do- 
mestic markets, but export business 
quiet. Somewhat better inquiry for low 
grades, but offerings light. Country 
mills report dull trade conditions in 
southern markets on soft wheat flour. 
Millfeed steady, and demand quiet. 

Kansas Crry.—No noticeable let-up in 
good demand for flour, although inquiry 
has slackened a bit since Saturday. 
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Broad character of buying for near-by 
requirements continues, with indications 
that buyers are taking hold better for 
last half August and early September 
delivery. Scarcely any improvement in 
export trade. Demand for millfeed good, 
but not pressing. Offerings moderate. 


Bosron.—Old spring wheat flours in 
quiet demand, with no material changes 
in prices, although some millers are quiet- 
ly offering at concessions. Fairly good 

emand for hard winters, with market 
lower. Quiet demand for soft winter 
wheat grades, with market easy and some 
pressure to sell. Dull market for mill- 
feed, with wheat feeds steady and others 
held higher. 


BartimorE.—Flour held steadier by 
few mills, but trading light and reflect- 
ing no advance. Some buyers refuse to 
consider paying premiums asked for old 
springs by numerous mills, but substi- 
tute bleached new hard winters, at the 
discount, and insist they will do the work. 
New springs offered at 20@75c under old 
without arousing the least interest. 
Ninety-five per cent new -hard winters 
selling down to $6.75, jutes, though held 
50@75c higher by most manufacturers. 
Western new soft winter patent sold at 
$6.85, in buyers’ small sacks, and near-by 
at $6.50, cotton. New near-by straights 
going moderately at $5.50, bulk, princi- 
pally for export. 








JUNE FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and. Domestic Commerce, showing ex- 
ports of domestic breadstuffs for June and for the 12 months from July 1 to 
June 30 shows the continuing disproportion between wheat and flour shipments. 
The figures are as follows (000’s omitted): 

JUNE EXPORTS 12 MONTHS’ EXPORTS 


1921——_, 
Quantity Value 


1,546 $11,037 1,9 


o—1920——,  ——1920-21—_, -——1919-20-—__ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Quantity Value 


79 $22,608 16,183 $154,524 21,652 $240,575 


Wheat, bus ........+.+- 25,235 39,921 12,846 37,509 293,268 689,813 122,431 306,163 
Barley, bus .......+.+- 1,372 1,040 557 916 20,457 25,184 26,571 41,339 
Corn, DUS ..-eeeeeeeees 11,835 8,894 835 1,622 66,911 60,031 14,468 23,828 
Oats, DUB .....eeeeeees 228 115 545 541 4,302 3,732 33,946 29,931 
Rye, DUS ...ceesscvcces 2,439 3,872 6,301 14,130 45,735 92,735 37,463 74,600 


The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past 10 months are as 


follows (000’s omitted) : 





Co 1920 , + 1921 ~ 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June 
Flour, bblis..... 938 1,607 1,101 952 1,280 1,024 1,870 1,591 1,265 1,546 
Wheat, bus..... 30,771 35,803 26,035 25,896 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 25,932 25,235 
Barley, bus..... 2,066 2,515 1,623 2,520 2,991 1,324 1,567 631 458 1,372 
Corn, bus....... 1,035 1,417 1,829 38,041 6,436 8,144 13,373 10,426 8,535 11,835 
Oats, bus....... 875 442 477 466 204 155 99 100 151 228 
Rye, bus....... 2,464 2,696 4,802 65,626 6,423 3,757 1,751 2,114 1,984 2,439 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Corn Mill- 





flourand feed, 

Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 
8,075,188 123,222,132 57,718,829 937,838 17,468,247 8,343,986 115,783 1,511 
19,853,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,481 
26,449,881 148,086,470 11,192,633 655,294,479 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,202,434 12,124 
21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
13,926,117 106,196,318 52,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
14,379,000 154,049,686 53,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
16,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 
12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 
12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 
9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 653,597 
13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 
15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 106,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 50,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 eoeeee § evcce 
18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ...... «.... 
18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ...... ..... 
+ 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,600,000 ...... ..... 
1897.....%. 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 52,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 ...... ..... 


*January, February, March, April, May and June only. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Aug. 2. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Suing Meme GG vs ssi oc vcdseswcccececdes . 
Sr ring OCQMGRIE BOGOR 2.5 cess csccccescccse 
NG QOS. GO seis cen ccvescvecvvsecerdes 


rd winter short patent 
1G WH in cs on ges tines 605409 
TO WERE ED o-oo 0.0 Fukiceoo ta 00.0000 


winter short patent 


winter straight ......... 
t Witte Ge ON 60a ves cb ssdescoectues 


FEED— 
Ting Ue See oeu a stb saecadspatesene teas 
Lard WEGNER Abs .'ts £63 dice.view eset s eeNb f 
“Olt WiQQRE DN Widcoet soa oRilclennwevediedae 


Siandard middlings (brown shorts) 
1a (gray shorts) 
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Family patent 
$....@7.55 (49's) 
San Francisco .. ....@8.50 (98's) 





s; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





17.00 @18.00 15.00 @15.50 rae. seer 
17.00 @18.00 ere, Pere 12.00@13.00 
17.50@18.50 ......@..... 8000 oe ccce 
17.50@18.00 «+e+ + @15.00 14.00@15.00 
22.00 @ 23.50 22.00 @ 23.00 15.00 @16.00 
30.50 @32.50 28.00 @30.00 PA yee 
Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) 
$5.30@6.00 $5.25 @5.75 
1 @ 2, 


wy i 
15.00@15.50 
15.50@16.00 


18.00@19.00 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat fio 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York 

$8.60@ 9.40 $8,50@ 9.85 $.....@..... $8.80@ 9.20 $9.75 @10.50 
8.40@ 8.75 8.25@ 9.00 oo Javcee 8.35@ 8.60 60@ 9. 

6.50@ 7.15 5.70@ 6.50 ooo @auccee 5.00@ 5.50 7.00@ 7.50 

on efe ce @ 7.50 6.50@ 6.90 @.o90- 

vo@ae @ 6.70 5.80@ 6.20 7.25@ 7.75 

- oe @ 5.75 4.75@ 5.25 6.00@ 6.75 

oe Pee > oi. 6.50@ 7.00 Ter. pee 

ee Peree a 5.60@ 5.85 6.25@ 6.75 

ee. Pere ove ies 4.50@ 5.00 cece Dewees 

6.80@ 6.90 Ciaeeses ceper @~ voce 7.75@ 8.25 

4.50@ 4.60 . Pee @ ocsce@eccce 


999 909 


Kansas standard patent 
«+s +@9.00f 
ur and feed. {New trop: 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 

$9.00@ 9.25 $9.25@10.00 $10.25@10.50 
8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.00 8.25@10.15 
cosee @ se 7.50@ 7.75 occce@ccses 
7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.50 
7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 ocnce GP eccce 
6.75@ 7.00 0000 os cece 7.25@ 7.85 
*5.50@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.10 
ere, eye ee Perr 5.50@ 6.25 
7.75@ 8.25 0 000. oMe coe s 7.75@ 8.25: 
7.00@ 7.50 @ ....- ¢ 000 cM 6 se0e 
23.00@23.50  24.00@25.00 «ee + @24.00 
Pe Pr ae 23.75 @ 24.00 
24.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 + eee» @24.00 
23.00@23.50 23.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 
29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00  30.00@30.50 
«+++ +@38.00  37.00@38.00 + oes ¢@41.00 


Dakota standard patent 
$10.00 @10.30 


Columbus 
$8.90@ 9.35 

8.50@ 8.95 
7.60 
7.10 


@8 998 095 6 
ore os 4 : 
+ a 
° @e 


. .. + @88.50 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


tNashville 
$9.50@10.00 
oP cceve 
7.00@ 7.50 


omc + 
Qo 
to 
a 


HP ss 
. : Conn 
@2 989 69 


Fs 
on 
oo 


18.00@19.00 
21.00 @23.00 
agarose 
ley Mees 


Montana standard patent 
$8.40@9.40 


ooo» @9.85 
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EXPORT RATE REDUCTION 


Eastern Railroads Announce Cut of 5c per 
100 Lbe on Wheat, Corn and Rye, 
3c om Bariey and Oats 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 30,—The 
Association of Railway Executives, fol- 
lowing a two-day meeting of traffic ex- 
ecutives of eastern roads, announced that 
a reduction of 5c per 100 Ibs would be 
made by eastern railroads in export rates 
for wheat, corn and rye from Buffalo, 
Erie and Fairport. to eastern export 

ints. A reduction of 3c per 100 lbs 
C eewk rates on barley and oats was 

upon at the same time. The new 
rates are effective Aug. 9. 

The reduction in want, corn and rye 
rates amounts to about 25 per cent. Fol- 
lowing are the present export rates from 
lake points to New York: wheat 20.17c, 
corn and rye 19.79c, oats 19.63c, barley 
20.08 per 100 Ibs. The roads will pre- 
serve the usual port differentials. 

An adjustment of rates from central 
to eastern territory is to be given further 
consideration .at a conference to be held 
in Chic next week. 

“It should be understood that the 
heavy reductions now made in grain ex- 
port rates are not justified on the basis 
of the cost of transportation service,” 
the association states. “It may also be 
pointed out that this year’s export grain 
movement under existing rates exceeded 
the export movement of the past three 

ears. The eastern roads have neverthe- 
ess decided to make these reductions in 
deference to demands from grain ship- 
pers for concessions in the rates.” 
JoHn Marrinan. 





Board of Trade Enters Rate Fight 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 30.—The Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade on Friday en- 
tered the fight being waged by western 
farmers to obtain lower freight rates on 
grain, when President B. L. Hargis sent 
a letter to Judge Clyde M. Reed, of the 
Kansas commission, placing the services 
of the transportation department of the 
local organization at the disposal of the 
utilities commission. This is the first 
time in the history of the Kansas City 
board that the organization has inter- 
vened in a rate fight, but it feels that 

ain rates are excessive, and that the 
armers need speedy relief now that the 
lower intrastate rates formerly in force 
have been removed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The~case will 
come before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Aug. 15 for a hearing. 
R. E. Srerurne. 

Freight Costs of Nebraska Farmers 

Omana, Nes.,’July 30.—Schedules of 
freight rates on grain from typical pro- 
duction centers in Nebraska to the chief 
grain markets of the country, now being 
repared by the Nebraska State Railway 
Gonnutonien as its contribution to the 
enormous exhibit of statistics which will 
be used at the collaborative hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington on Aug. 15, show 
some striking comparisons in relative 
transportation costs that must be borne 
by Nebraska farmers. The contracts in- 
dicate some of the problems that must 
be solved by the Commission at the hear- 
ing, at which all of the great toe grow- 
ing states will be represented. 

le the first place, rates are equal on 
all kinds of grain, and have been since 
the order of the United States Railroad 
Administration in 1918. These equalized 
rates have increased approximately 100 
per cent over the rate of 1909, which is 
taken as a basis by the state commission 
in its compilation. Besides this there is 
the problem of the increased percentage 
of the rate as compared with the present 
value of the grain and its value a year 





ago. 

eThe best corn sold on the Omaha mar- 
ket, Tuesday, at 5114c. The rate on corn 
shipments from Holdrege was 22.5c per 
100 lbs. In May of last year the price 
of corn in Omaha was $1.71 per bu, and 
the freight rate was only 20.5c per 100 
Ibs. The rate from Holdrege to Chicago 
in 1909 was 22.9c per 100 lbs; it is now 
45c. From Holdrege to St. Louis it has 
increased from 19.9c to 38c; to Minne- 


apolis, from 21.9c to 42c; to Milwaukee, 
from 25.9c to 48c; to Duluth, from 26c 
to 48c; to Omaha, from~11.9c to 22.5c; 
to Kansas City, from 13.9c to 25c. Most 
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of the increase has come in the last three 


years. 

It is 346 miles from Holdrege to Kan- 
sas City, and only a little over 200 miles 
from Holdrege to Omaha, but the rate 
on all grain from Holdrege to Kansas 
City is only 3c per 100 Ibs, not 2c per bu 
more than the rate from Holdrege to 
Omaha. 

The commissions of the states which 
will take part in the hearing in Wash- 
ington are sending their figures to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, at 
Chicago, for compilation. 

Leion Lezsure. 





Plight of Western Farmers 

Western farmers are financially unable 
to continue growing hay and grain with 
the present high freight rates, in the 
opinion of Clyde M. Reed, Kansas rail- 
road commissioner and chairman of the 
subcommittee of western state railroad 
commissions. 

According to Commissioner Reed, west- 
ern farmers now are unable to earn a 
cent on their investments, nor to make 
payments on their indebtedness. He is 
credited, in a newspaper interview, with 
saying that if they did not grow their 
own foodstuffs, they would not be able 
to eat. 

The subcommittee has perfected plans 
for the gathering of evidence to be sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Aug. 15, in an endeavor to 
bring about reduction of rates. 





Rates Handicap Montana Farmers 

Great Fauts, Mont., July 30.—Farm- 
ers of Montana are tied to their imme- 
diate territory for a market for their 
agricultural products, it is pointed out 
by the state department of agriculture. 
The statement asserts that handling po- 
tatoes from Montana to the eastern mar- 
ket means that the railroads get 90.7 per 
cent of the gross total of the selling 
price; that 56 per cent of the selling 
price of hay goes for freight, and that 
16.9 per cent of grain receipts must be 
handed over to the railroads to pay the 
freight. In other words, every article 
produced by farmers here must sell at a 
handicap when in competition with the 
produce of the farmer nearer to the east- 
ern markets. The department of agri- 
culture is leading a fight for lower rates. 


Joun A. Curry. 





Seaboard States Fight Rate Increase 

Norrotk, Va., July 30.—Virginia and 
North Carolina have joined hands to 
forestall a proposed increase in freight 
rates from points in the East to cities 
in this section, which will represent an 
aggregate increase of over 100 per cent 
since the increases began, if the Inter- 
state Commefce Commission allows the 
railroad tariffs to be filed. Representa- 
tives of Norfolk and other Virginia cities 
returned from a conference in Washing- 
ton last week with the railroad traffic of- 
ficials, in an effort to delay or prevent 
the publication of the tariffs. The new 
rates, it is believed, would work as a 
detriment to the business of the city 
piers, where preparations have been 
made to handle flour in large quantities 
and to place Hampton Roads on the list 
of big flour exporters. 

Josern A. Lesuiz. 





Improvement in Boston’s Grain Trade 

Boston, Mass., July 30.—Impetus to 
Boston’s export grain trade will result 
from the reduction of eastbound rail 
rates. For some time the Maritime As- 
sociation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce had been urging the railroads to 
reduce the rates on grain for export 
from Buffalo to Boston. This action 
places Boston on a parity with Montreal, 
and it is expected will result in a marked 
increase in the flow of grain from the 
West via Boston for export to European 
countries. Louis W. DePass. 





NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN GRADING ACT 

A Washington dispatch says that the 
state of North Dakota, through its attor- 
ney general, has filed an appeal with the 
United States Supreme Court from the 
decision of the federal court of appeals, 
holding unconstitutional the North Da- 
kota grain grading law. The state law, 
which was supported by the nonparti- 
sans, is in direct conflict with the federal 
grain grading act. 





HEAVY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Quantity Carried by Railroads of United 
States Larger Than in Past Three 
Years, in Spite of High Rates 

Wasuinoeton, D. C,, July 30.—Move- 
ment of grain and grain products on the 
railroads of the United States is now 
the heaviest of any time within the past 
three years, despite the fact that freight 
rates are now higher than they formerly 
were, according to report just received 
by the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

Tabulations show that for the weeks 
from June 4 to July 16, inclusive, 297,881 
cars were loaded with grain and grain 
products. This was 67,403 more than 
were loaded during the corresponding 
period in 1920, and 70,048 in excess of 
the total for the corresponding period 
in 1919, 

During the week which ended on July 
16, according to reports received by the 
ear service division, 56,991 cars were 
loaded with grain and pa products, 
which was an increase of approximately 
19,000 the preceding week. During the 
corresponding week in 1920 the total was 
only 33,967, and during the correspond- 
—= in 1919 it was 45,466. 

he big increase in the movement of 
grain over the preceding years has re- 
sulted in some difficulty being experi- 
enced at such points as Galveston and 
Chicago in the handling by the elevators 
of the increased volume, but through the 
co-operation of the grain concerns and 
the railroads, which were represented by 
the car service division, the situation is 
being cleared. At Galveston it was nec- 
essary to place embargoes against cer- 
tain elevators, but these have since been 
lifted except by one road. Reports on 
Monday showed 3,061 cars of grain 
standing at Galveston, and 8,000 at Chi- 


cago. 
Gvsste received by the car service 
division show that 75 per cent of the 
Texas crop which will move through 
Galveston for export has already been 
loaded. 
Joun Marrinan. 





Car Shortage on Santa Fe Road 
Oxianoma City, Oxta., July 30.— 
Complaint of a serious shortage of cars 
on the Santa Fe was made by J. W. 
Murphy, secretary of the Co-operative 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma, 
who reported many elevators full to ca- 
pacity, much wheat dumped on the 
ground and many growers unable to sell. 
T. C. Thatcher, manager Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co., reports that this 
point has not been seriously affected by 
car shortage. Campbell Russell, chair- 
man of the corporation commission, has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to furnish more cars for Oklahoma 
over the Orient and Katy railroads. Re- 
ports from Cordell say there has been 

no shortage there of long duration. 


Increasing Movement from Farms 

St, Louis, Mo., July 30.—Officials of 
railroads operating east from St. Louis 
report more favorable developments in 
the past week, particularly as regards 
the increasing movement of grain from 
the farms. hey also state that flour 
shipments have increased materially of 
late. The run of grain to the Gulf for 
export, which was reported as being 
somewhat lighter last week, has again 
resumed its former large volume. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Relief from Car Shortage Asked 

Kansas Crty, Mo., July 30.—C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, applied this week to the officials 
of the Santa Fe, Missouri Pacific and 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient railroads, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Kansas Public Utilities Commission, 
and to the governor of Kansas, for relief 
from the car shortage, which is becom- 
ing acute at many points in Kansas. 

tephen J. Mayhood, representing the 
car service department for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been sent to 
Kansas City by the Commission to aid in 
moving the wheat crop this year. Ar- 
rangements are under way, he said, to 
get a large number of grain cars from 
eastern lines for use in Kansas, and he 
hopes to keep the movement of wheat up 
to about 800 cars a week. Mr. Mayhood 
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was in Kansas City, Wednesday, in con- 
ference with local grain dealers regard- 
ing the car situation. 

R, E. Sreauine. 





Car Shortage in the Northwest 

Northwestern railroads face the likeli- 
hood of more trouble in moving the large 
grain crop this year than in any previous 
year, F. H. Robbins, director of the bu- 
reau of service of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is quoted as saying in 
a newspaper interview in Minneapolis. 

Figures gathered by the Commission, 
Mr. Robbins said, show that in the two 
years from 1917 to 1919 there was an 
actual decrease of 125,324 freight cars, 
and that the increase in the 10-year pe- 
riod from 1911 to 1920 was only 237,132. 

Since Jan. 1 of this year the number 
of cars in bad order has increased more 
rapidly than in ~ similar period for 
many years, due to lack of funds and re- 
oe of the carriers, Mr. Robbins 
said, 





Heavy Loading of Grain 

Cuicaco, Iuu., July 30.—There is a 
small shortage of box cars on western 
railroads, due to the heavy loading of 
grain. The Burlington is moving nearly 
12,000 cars a day. The Rock Island’s 
grain loadings in July were 9,100 cars 
more than in July last year. Every 
western railroad handled more grain 
than in 1920, and the July business 
showed a small gain over June. The 
Burlington is repairing box cars at the 
rate of 200 a day at its various shops. 

Grain elevators at Chicago are rapidly 
reaching normal operating conditions. 
They have unloaded 900 cars in one day 
the past week, and several of the big 
houses are working 80 to 90 per cent of 
capacity. There were 8,550 cars of all 
grain on track here Friday. 





s 
Galveston Expects Heavy Shipping 

A news dispatch to the Journal of 
Commerce, New York, states that a large 
increase in the shipments of grain from 
Galveston during the next two weeks 
is looked for by both grain and shipping 
men. 

Grain has been pouring into the por 
from all parts of the great producing 
territory tributary to Galveston. Th: 
railroads are handling large numbers ot 
cars, and the elevators, under stimulus 
of protest that the cars were not being 
released rapidly enough, now are workin, 
night and day and Sunday to get th 
grain into the bins. 

Shipments to Italy seem to be growing 
smaller, and Germany at the present 
time is receiving a great deal of the 


grain. 


GRAIN OFFICIALS CUT SALARIES 

Salary reductions for 10 executive of 
ficials of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., totaling $29,700 a year, have 
been announced, as the result of a re- 
quest by C. H. Gustafson, president, 
Frank M. Myers, secretary, W. G. Eck- 
hardt, treasurer, and Clifford Thorne, 
counsel, that their salaries be lowered to 
$10,000 each. Salaries of other officials 
were reduced proportionately and the 
pay of directors was cut from $25 to 
$20 a day. Salaries authorized by the 
board of directors when the company 
was organized were:'president, $16,000; 
secretary, $12,000; treasurer, $15,000; 
general counsel, $15,000. 








GRAIN GROWERS’ MONTANA POOL 

Great Faris, Mont., July 30.—Mon- 
tana will have a separate organization in 
the work of directing the wheat pooling 
lan of the National Grain Growers, 
ne., in this state. The director will be 
John McVay, recently district sales man- 
ager for the Royal Milling Co., of Great 
Falls. His headquarters will be at Lew- 
istown, and his duties will begin Aug. 1. 
The National Grain Growers, Inc., an- 
nounced last week, through its president. 
C. H. Gustafson, that the organization 
would have charge of the Equity co- 
operative elevators in Montana, and that 
it would handle its grain through those 
and other elevators. It is reported that 
the hope of the organization is to secure 
cantedl af the 21 elevators formerly used 
by the Montana Grain Growers, now in 
the hands of a receiver. That would 
start the led interests with about 40 

elevators for handling their stock. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE INTERVIEWED 





British Publicist Expresses His Sentiments With Regard to Forthcoming Dis- 
armament Conference — Opposes Britain’s Representation by Lloyd- 
George and Lord Curzon — What the British People Want 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 30.—“The 
British public feels that the forthcoming 
Washington conference must not fail. 
To that end British public opinion will 
insist, so far as British representatives 
are concerned, that no diplomatic trivi- 
alities or parliamentary technic be per- 
mitted to obstruct a new arrangement 
between the powers to safeguard the 
world’s peace now made possible through 
President Harding’s happy initiation. 

“Moreover, Britain desires not only an 
enduring settlement of pending questions 
in the Pacific and the Far East, accom- 
panied by appropriate limitations of 
armaments, but she hopes that the de- 
liberations and results of the conference 
will bind more closely in mutual trust 
the two great English speaking peoples, 
a hope now long entertained by the lib- 
erals of both countries.” 

So spoke Lord Northcliffe, British 
publicist, in an exclusive interview today 
in which he discussed informally the at- 
titude with which British public opinion 
is approaching the conference of the 
powers arranged by President Harding. 

“J shall not undertake to make pre- 
dictions,” said Lord Northcliffe. “To an- 
ticipate what is going to happen at an 
international conference is always a 
doubtful effort, you know. So much de- 
pends upon the atmosphere of the con- 
ference as it takes shape from the influ- 
ence of public opinion, in this instance 
world opinion. 

“This much I can say, however,” he 
continued. “The British people are tired 
of war. They want no more of it. They 
are weary of war taxes. They are de- 
manding relief. ; 

“Aside from the pure idealism that 
finds limitless play in a project so com- 
mendable and appealing as that which 
your President has initiated, war weari- 
ness and tax burdens are practical ‘plum- 
pudding’ reasons why the British people 
desire the conference to succeed, reasons 
that will bring England and the British 
dominions to Washington with a readi- 
ness to do all possible to realize hopes 
that unhappily have many times been 
needlessly disappointed. 

“So far as I may speak my interpreta- 
tion of the attitude I find here in 
America toward the conference, I am 
convinced that your people and your of- 
ficials look toward the conference in 
much the same way the British people 
approach it. At the bottom of your 
American sentiment is a recognition that 
competitions in armament are ruinous. 
Your people want to clear away those 
actual points of difference between na- 
tions that have, perhaps, justified arma- 
ments. They want to rule out the politi- 
cal fictions and the international bug- 
bears that drain national treasuries 
against a contingency that never ap- 
pears. They want to tear away the in- 
genious fabric of diplomatic convention- 
alities that so often has set up imposing 
artificial barriers to frank exchange, mu- 
tue! concession and agreement between 
the powers. They want to get at the 
essential human element in international 
relations just as we of this age have 
learned to put that above all else in our 
domestic concerns. 

“Perhaps I am presumptuous in my at- 
tempt to read the thoughts of America. 
Perhaps I am inadvertently expressing 
Britain’s hopes born of her own desires. 
At any rate, that is my honest reading 
of American public opinion, and I may 
Say it is equally and identically the 
thought of the overwhelming masses of 
Great Britain.” 

“Will the British representatives to the 
conference hold to this human view of 
its problems, or will they surrender to 
that species of intrigue and barter that 
fore the Paris conference?” he was 
asked, 

the bare trace of a frown crossed the 
countenance of Lord. Northcliffe, per- 
haps in recollection of the vagaries of 
the Paris conference and of their sequel. 

“Yes, that is important,” he said, in- 
tently. “Of course, you know that I do 
hot believe Lloyd-George or Lord Curzon 


have the exact qualities required to rep- 
resent Great Britain as she should be 
represented here. Lloyd-George has spe- 
cialized too highly in parliamentary and 
diplomatic tactics. This will be no occa- 
sion for sharp a Lord Curzon 
might not feel quite at home at a table 
where the dominent effort is for common 
sense and simple justice. His prejudices 
are too well-rooted. He still lives in an- 
other day which, with your people and 
mine, is now rapidly passing. 

“There has been a suggestion in Eng- 
land that Lord Bryce and Lord Grey 
would make admirable British represen- 
tatives to the conference. Both men are 
well and favorably known in this coun- 
try, and neither is schooled in that di- 
plomacy which engenders suspicion 
among peoples who care more for happy 
results than skillful maneuvers.” 

“Do you expect that the Irish negotia- 
tions will proceed to a satisfactory agree- 
ment in advance of the Washington con- 
ference?” Lord Northcliffe was asked. 

“That, too, is an important prelimi- 
nary,” he replied, “because it is certain 
to exert a good deal of influence on the 
atmosphere of the conference. It is a 
most difficult task to remedy a condi- 
tion, developed through seven centuries 
of misunderstanding, in a mere seven 
days. Much progress has been made, 
however, and there is every reason to 
expect that the Irish question will be out 
of the way in a fashion that will gain 
the approval of America, before the 
Washington conference meets. 

“King George has the confidence of the 
people of both England and Ireland. 
They regard him as an intensely human 
man, altogether free of the arts of po- 
litical finesse. England is counting heavi- 
ly on the good offices of the King in the 
Irish matter.” 

“What bearing will British-Japanese 
relations have on the Washington confer- 
ence?” Lord Northcliffe was asked. 

“That is a question the answer of 
which comes too nearly under the cate- 
gory of predictions regarding which I 
begged leave to be excused. Of course, 
you know that the United States has been 
ruled out of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance since 1911. More recently the alli- 
ance was so modified by joint affirmation 
of both powers that any. action under it 
would conform to the peace safeguards 
of the League of Nations. 

“The relations between Great Britain 
and Japan are of course very friendly. 
During the war the Japanese assistance 
made possible British Dominion troop 
movements from Australia and New Zea- 
land. More than that, Japanese co- 
operation during the war helped to pre- 
serve British communications with In- 
dia. If we did not admit all this and 
feel and express gratitude, we would be 
cads. 

“On the other hand, there is nothing 
in British feeling that would impede the 
settlement of Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions to the entire satisfaction of the 
United States. Britain will work hard 
to promote a settlement through the 
Washington conference.” 

Lord Northcliffe left Washington to- 
night for Vancouver, where he will take 
passage for a tour of the Pacific and 
Far East. He will visit Hawaii, the 
Fiji Islands, Australia, the Philippines 
and China. Wickham Steed, editor of 
the London Times, who is accompanying 
Lord Northcliffe here, will travel with 
him to the Pacific Coast, after which he 
will return to Washington before sailing 
for England. 

Both Lord Northcliffe and his edi- 
torial chief of the Lorfdon Times admit 
that they are visiting the United States, 
and that Northcliffe is touring the Pa- 
cific countries, to gain a first hand 
knowledge of the conditions and public 
sentiment under which the Washington 
conference will convene. Mr. Steed will 
return to England within a month to 
make preparations for handling the story 
of the conference. It is expected that 
he will try to impress the people of Eng- 
land with the transcendent importance 


of a successful issue of President Har- 
ding’s effort to bring the nations into 
repose and the necessity of sending to 
the conference British representatives 
who will conform to the basis of frank- 
ness and fair play which President Har- 
ding and Secretary of State Hughes are 
striving to make its guiding principle. 
Joun Marrinan. 


STORAGE CHARGE REVISION 


Matter of Excessive Rates on Flour at New 
York Appears to Be on Way to Set- 
tlement—Proposed New Schedule 


New York, N. Y., July 30.—The mat- 
ter of excessive storage charges on flour 
at New York, which for several months 
has been under consideration, seems now 
to be on the way to settlement. 

The traffic department of the railroads 
has reported to the flour committee of 
the Produce Exchange that it proposes 
putting in force a new schedule of 
charges which will about cut in half 
those at present effective. This new 
schedule provides the following: 

Two days’ free time after unloading, 
which does not include Sundays or holi- 
days; le per 100 lbs for the first six 
periods of five days each, 1%4c per 100 
lbs for the next six periods of five days 
each, and 2c per 100 lbs for each five- 
day period thereafter. Worked out on 
the basis of 30-day periods the rate 
would be as follows: first 30 days, 12c 
per bbl; second 30 days, 18c per bbl; 
third 30 days, 24c per bbl. 

The schedule, if accepted, cannot be 
put in force before the expiration of at 
least 30 days, and while some in the flour 
trade claim it is not a sufficient cut, it 
is about 50 per cent less than the charges 
now in force. W. QuacKENBUSH. 








WHEAT MOVEMENT FROM CANADA 

Toronto, Ont., July 30.—Canadian mills 
favorably situated for handling and 
grinding United States wheat have been 
figuring on the cost. They find that it 
would not pay. The adverse state of 
exchange between the two countries 
would make American wheat cost more 
than present basis for Canadian wheat. 
On the contrary, Canadian wheat is still 
being sold to United States mills. This 
is particularly true of the winter varie- 
ties grown in Ontario. Quite a lot of 
this wheat of the new crop has been sold 
for shipment to United States points. It 
is also believed that American mills will 
later become steady buyers of Canadian 
spring wheat. The closing of American 
markets will no doubt prevent much 
trading in flour, but there will be a more 
or less regular sale for wheat. 

A. H. Batrey. 





COTTON CROP REDUCED 

The boll weevil played havoc with the 
South’s cotton crop during July. Heavy 
rainfall aided in the destruction by pro- 
moting a rank growth of weeds and 
grass, and as a result a prospective pro- 
duction of 8,203,000 bales has been fore- 
cast by the Department of Agriculture, 
basing its estimate on conditions existing 
July 25. That is a loss of 230,000 bales 
compared with the production forecast 
a month ago. The crop declined 4.5 
points during the month, much more than 
the average decline, bringing the condi- 
tion to 64.7 per cent of a normal, the 
lowest July 25 condition on record with 
one exception, that of 1866, when it was 
54.1. 





GERMAN GRAIN CREDIT 

New York, N. Y., July 30.—One of 
the four credits to be established in this 
country in favor of Germany and for 
the specific purpose of financing grain 
credits amounts to $9,000,000. This is 
the first of a series of credits which it 
is said will total about $50,000,000, and 
will be arranged by New York banking 
houses associated with some others in 
London. The following banks and firms 
will be associated with the syndicate 
managers: New York Trust Co., Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Corn Exchange Bank, First 
National Bank of Boston, Old Colony 
Trust Co. of Boston, First National 
Bank of Chicago, Cleveland Trust Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Hallgarten & Co., 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

W. Quackensusi. 
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WAR FINANCE ENTERPRISES 


Government Corporation Announces That Its 
Advances Total $32,696,700, Principally 
on Agricultural Commodities 


Wasninoton, D. C., July 30.—The 
War Finance Corporation announced 
yesterday that the advances already ap- 
proved by it, or now under negotiation, 
total $63,471,700. Of this sum, $32,696,- 
700 represent advances approved by the 
corporation, while the remaining $30,- 
775,000 represent business in process of 
negotiation; and approximately 93 per 
cent of the total covers agricultural com- 
modities. 

The largest transactions relate to cot- 
ton, the nation’s greatest single export 
commodity, on which the corporation has 
agreed to loan $16,560,000. In addition, 
there are pending before it applications 
involving $15,225,000, and covering the 
financing of approximately 500,000 bales 
of cotton, including 200,000 for a co- 
operative association in Oklahoma and 
300,000 for a similar organization in 
Texas. The transactions pending and ap- 
proved represent, in the aggregate, ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bales of cotton. 

The business under negotiation in con- 
nection with wheat exports represents an 
application from co-operative associa- 
tions in the Northwest for an advance 
of $7,500,000 on approximately 10,000,000 
bus. Assistance has been given in financ- 
ing the exportation of approximately 
7,000 hogsheads of tobacco, involving $1,- 
848,600, and another transaction covering 
more than 18,000 hogheads, involving $6,- 
500,000, is being developed. 

The corporation also has agreed to 
advance $8,500,000 to banking institu- 
tions on shipments of condensed milk 
and $250,000 to a co-operative associa- 
tion on exports of California canned 
fruits and vegetables. If satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made, additional ad- 
vances aggregating about $550,000 may 
be made to the latter organization. 
Loans on meat products totaling $2,000,- 





. 000 have been approved, and other ad- 


vances agreed to include the following: 
on railway equipment to China, $2,925,- 
000; on copper and sheet steel to Italy, 
$325,600; on sugar mill machinery to 
Cuba, $287,500. An additional applica- 
tion for an advance of $1,000,000 in con- 
nection with the exportation of railway 
equipment to Canada is under negotia- 
tion. 
Joun Marrinan. 





MONTANA MILLING CONSOLIDATION 

Great Farts, Mont., July 30.—Con- 
solidation of milling interests, to be ef- 
fective on Aug. 1, was announced here 
today by August Schwachheim, of Cas- 
cade, president of the Cascade Milling 
& Elevator Co., when he authorized the 
publication of the fact that his corpora- 
tion had purchased the State Milling 
Co.’s plant and business at Manhattan. 
Mr. Schwachheim stated that the con- 
solidation .would give the company a 
capacity of about 600 bbls daily, and that 
it would be the policy of the manage- 
ment to continue to use only Montana 
wheat in its milling. 

The Cascade Milling & Elevator Co. 
was the owner of a line of elevators op- 
erated as the State Elevator Co., and 
with those and the elevators at the mill- 
ing plants, the company now has grain 
capacity of a little over 600,000 bus. 
The State Milling Co. plant is located at 
one of the best wheat points in the 
famous Gallatin valley, most of the land 
adjacent to it being irrigated. The 
product of the two plants will be put 
out under the trade name Cascade Flour. 
The Manhattan product has been known 
to the trade as Golden Treasure. Head 
offices of the company are located at 
Cascade. 

The following are the officers and di- 
rectors: August Schwachheim, Cascade, 
president and treasurer; M. M. Moore, 
Cascade, vice president; W. C. Boeke, 
Cascade, secretary and sales manager. 
The directors include the officers and J. 
Hardy Jones, W. B. Taylor and Henry 
Mattson, of Cascade, and Ford Johnson, 
of Helena. Mr. Moore and Mr. Johnson 
are bankers, and Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Taylor are farmers and stockmen. The 
Cascade Milling & Elevator Co. was or- 
ganized in 1910, the men now in control 
being the original owners. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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REVISION OF TAX LAWS 


Administration Stands for Giving This Im- 
portant Matter of Legislation Prece- 
dence Over the Tariff 

Wasuinotoy, D. C., July 30.—The ad- 
ministration has put itself squarely be- 
hind the movement to give revision of 
the tax laws precedence over tariff leg- 
islation. 

The President first communicated his 
preference to Co man Frank W. 
Mondell at a White House conference. 
Immediately thereafter he laid the mat- 
ter before the cabinet, and obtained the 
concurrence of his executive advisers. 
Then he informally made the same sug- 
gestion to a group of senators who were 
entertained at the White House at dinner 
Thursday — 

The senatorial party included such 
powers of the finance committee as sena- 
tors Penrose, of Pennsylvania, Watson, 
of Indiana, and Smoot, of Utah. It is 
understood that he obtained pledges of co- 
operation from senators that practically 
assures the priority of revenue revision 
over the tariff in the upper legislative 
branch. 

The President “guesses” that the House 
will be able to dispose of the revenue bill 
Rye 4 6. How Mr. Harding reached 

culation is a good deal of a mys- 
tery. ny oy Be er Mondell stated, 
following the White House conference, 
that the House ought to finish with the 
revenue measure by Sept. 1. Chairman 
Fordney, of the ways and means com- 
mittee, when he is talking optimistically, 
fixes the earliest date at Aug. 15. Old 
timers in the matter of legislative me- 
chanics say that it will be physically im- 
possible for the House to ‘get the reve- 
nue measure to the Senate on the date 
“een by the President. 

At the White House it was suggested 
that, if the House is able to send the 
revenue bill to the Senate by Aug. 6, the 
Senate finance committee will probably 
lay aside the tariff measure temporarily 
and devote its exclusive attention to tax 
matters. It will probably take at least 
a month for the Senate to dispose of the 
tariff bill after it is reported, it was 
pointed out, and the country is in no 
mood to delay action on the revenue re- 
vision that length of time. 

There is likely to be no recess of either 
branch of Congress until the House dis- 
poses of the revenue measure. Mr. Mon- 
dell expressed this view to the President 
today, saying that, even if the revenue 
revision were — by the lower 
branch by Sept. 1, there would be plenty 
of time then for a recess of from a 
month to six weeks. It is understood 
that the President has discouraged any 
recess until the revenue bill is adopted 
by the House. With this accomplished, 
however, Mr. Harding has intimated that 
he would welcome a temporary adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 

The administration is much concerned 
about its revenue problem. First of all, 
the new tax laws must raise a minimum 
of $4,000,000,000 unless General Dawes, 
director of the budget, discovers some 
magic way to curtail government expen- 
ditures. While administration leaders 
publicly entertain strong hopes that 
economy will greatly relieve the revenue 
situation, privately they do not expect 
the budget reform to proceed rapidly 
enough to relieve revenue requirements 
for this fiscal year to any appreciable 
extent. 

In this there is no reflection upon the 
work being done by General Dawes. 
Rather it is a matter of — cold- 
ly the tremendous task before him in 
turning the great federal system, or- 
guunel for a century for spending, into 
one in which saving is rec and 
practiced. 

The administration is committed to the 
repeal of the excess profits tax and the 
higher income surtaxes. It is further 
strongly disposed to eliminate many of 
the so-called “nuisance” taxes. 

These changes in the present revenue 
law make necessary the substitution of 
other sources of revenue, and it is agreed 
the new sources must not impose undue 
burdens on the public at large. This 
latter fundamental of the administration 
revenue policy is responsible for the 
strong opposition to any form of sales 
tax. if 


The sales tax has been proposed in 
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three different plans, the production tax, 
the Desnweer tas @ah.p foal cnles. tory, 
Administration heads, however, fear that 
any form of sales tax would eventually 
sed to the consumer, and they see 
itical dynamite” in such an eventuality. 
So far as the administration has a de- 
fined programme it may be stated as 
follows: (1) repeal of the excess profits 
tax and of income surtaxes about 33 per 
cent; (2) retention of personal income 
taxes without change in the present basis 
of levy; (3) enactment of an income tax 
of from 5 to 15 per cent on all corpora- 
tions, with elimination of the existing 
exemption of $2,000; (4) enactment of 
some form of automobile tax levied 
against owners; (5) enactment of three- 
cent letter postage; (6) elimination of 
many of the “nuisance” taxes, and re- 
duction of the tax on transportation. 
Joun Marrinan. 





DEATH OF JAY A, HAIGHT 

Jay A. Haight, branch manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., died on July 26 after an 
illness of 10 days. 

From 1898 to the time of his death 
Mr. Haight was connected with the Pills- 
bury company, and in that time he pro- 





The Late Jay A. Haight 


gressed from a salesman to general man- 
ager of his company’s business in New 
York state outside of New York City, 
northern Pennsylvania and most of the 
New England states. Mr. Haight’s work 
early won recognition, and when the 
Pillsbury company decided to open a 
branch office in Syracuse in 1909, he was 
chosen as manager. In 1917 he was made 
branch manager of the Albany office 
also, and in 1919 was given charge of the 
company’s Scranton office. n 1921, 
shorily before his death, he was given 
the supervision of the New Haven, 
Springfield, Worcester and Buffalo offices 
of the company. 

Mr. Haight was born in Somerset, N. 
Y., in 1878. He took much interest in 
civic affairs and was president and sec- 
retary of the Onondaga. Highlands Im- 
provement Association and active in the 
Syracuse Association of Credit Men. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Irene 
Haight; three children, Angeline, Paul 
and J. Allen Haight, Jr; his mother, 
Mrs. Abbie D. Nellist, and a sister, Mrs. 
G. C. Nellist, of Barker, N. Y. 





SCHOOL FOR GRAIN MARKETING 
Omana, Nes., July 30.—The Omaha 
Grain Exchange will soon establish here 
a school for instruction of farmers 
in grain marketing, open to any one. 
There will be no tuition fee. Those who 
attend will be shown the inner workings 
of a grain exchange and thoroughly in- 
structed in modern methods of handling 
and merchandising grain. Freight rates, 
claims for loss of grain in transit and 
various other questions will be gone into. 

Leicn Lesire. 





FAIR TREATMENT FOR SHIPS 

The United States Shipping Board has 
delivered an ultimatum to the British 
shipping lines that unless fair treatment 
is accorded its ships in contracts for the 
transport of cotton from Alexandria, 
Egypt, to the United Kingdom and the 
United States the Shipping Board will 
“declare an open market” and haul any- 
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Department of Commerce Report on ‘‘The Economic Situation in Russia’’ 


Indicates That the Soviets Have Practically Ruined Their 
Country—The Present Condition of Famine 


Russia’s economic ruin by the soviet 
government is graphically illustrated in 
a report on “The Economic Situation in 
Russia,” just issued by Secretary Hoo- 
ver, of the Department of Commerce. 
This report states, in part: 

“The most acute famine area covers 
the Volga valley from the Caspian Sea 
northward. The drouth in this area 
would not be of such fatal character but 
for the general decadence of agriculture 
in reduction of surplus in other regions, 
and in the decay of transportation, ren- 
dering most difficult the movement of 
such local surpluses as do still exist. 

“Reports from the drouth area show 
the province of Samara sowing this 
spring only 58 per cent of the acreage 
cultivated last year. In the province of 
Kazan 95,000 acres usually cultivated 
were not sown at all. To the west of 
the Volga valley less than 50 per cent 
of the arable territory in the province 
of Orel was sown, and in the province 
of Tula only 20 to 35 per cent of the 
necessary seed for sowing was available. 

“Overriding such local situations, there 
has been a steady decline'in agricultural 
production ever since the revolution, ow- 
ing to the lack of incentive to farmers 
to provide more than their own needs, 
and to the seed and implement shortage. 

“The urban population has produced 
little goods to offer in exchange, and 
the currency depreciation, through the 
increase of currency issued to over l,- 
000,000,000,000 rubles, has rendered their 
accumulation no attraction. 

“From these causes, Russia, before 
even last year’s harvest had declined 
from a state producing from 6,000,000 
to 10,000,000 tons of food for export to 
a condition where there was such an in- 


sufficient supply of food for the cities 
that the urban population has been re 
duced by about one half. 

“An indication of diminished grain 
crops in 1921 is offered by the quantitie 
estimated to be requisitioned as taxes 
by the Soviet government. The total 
amount for all Soviet Russia, except the 
Ukraine and Turkestan, is 4,320,000 ton: 
of grain, as against 7,614,000 in 1920 
The potatoes estimated to be requisi- 
tioned this year amount to 1,080,000 tons, 
compared with 2,016,000 in 1920; 216,000 
tons of oil seeds are to be requisitioned 
instead of 432,000 in 1920. The num- 
ber of — where any surplus i: 
indicated for removal to other province 
appears to have decreased from over 
20 pre-war to not more than 4. 

“There has been such deterioration 0! 
transportation that there is doubt as to 
ability to move the local surpluses tha‘ 
do exist in the richer grain producin; 
provinces in Siberia and the south t 
those areas that normally depend 01 
them. The Volga region is even less ac 
cessible to transport of relief fron 
abroad through the seaports than fron 
Siberia. 

“The North Russian shortage is du 
not so much to local famine as to gen 
eral agriculture decadence, and especial 
ly to breakdown in transport from sout! 
to east. This area is nearer seaboard 
and can be relieved to some extent fron 
the outside. 

“The decadence in fat production i 
even more general and acute thai 
breadstuffs, owing to the requisition o/ 
animals and the diversion of anima 
feeds to breadstuffs. Consequently, chil 
dren are ‘suffering more acutely tha: 
adults in many sections.” 








thing anywhere at any rate. The board 
also will invoke the retaliatory measures 
embodied in the Jones shipping act, un- 
der which vessels owned by unfair com- 
petitors may be excluded from United 
States ports, the ultimatum declared. 





WORLD’S WHEAT PRODUCTION 

Wasuineoton, D. C., July 30.—On the 
basis of the figures for those countries 
for which complete returns have been 
received by the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, the world’s 
wheat acreage for the season 1920 was 
97.4 per cent of that of 1919, and 99.1 
per cent of the average for the five 
years 1914-18, according to figures pre- 
pared by the research division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 
yield the 1920 crop was 104.2 per cent 
of the 1919 total, and 99.5 per cent of 
the 1914-18 average yield. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





REDUCED OCEAN GRAIN RATES 

Galveston newspaper reports state that 
a reduction of 2¥%c in ocean rates on 
grain for the last half of August loading 
to Antwerp, Rotterdam and Havre has 
been put into effect by steamship agents 
there and at other Gulf ports. The ar- 
rival of increased ocean tonnage was re- 
ported to have been the cause of the 
reduction. Rates previously were quoted 
at 291,c. 





AMSTERDAM IMPORTER DEAD 
Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 2.-—(Special Ca- 
ble)—J. Verkleij, of Grippeling & Ver- 
kleij, flour and grain, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, died suddenly from heart disease 
last week. He was 57 years old. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





_ The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. has com- 
pleted the instalmtion of a Carter disc 
separator for each of the following: 
Henderson (Minn.) Roller Mills Co; 
Community Milling Co., Neenah, Wis; 
Fertile (Minn.) Milling Co; Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., two sepa- 
rators; J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago; 
Eagle Milling Co., Tucson, Ariz; Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; Farm- 
ers’ & Merchants’ Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn; Cologne (Minn.) Mill Co; Minot 
(N. D.) Flour Mill Co. 





LONDON MARKET QUIE1 


Home Milled Flour Reduced Another Shillin: 
—Strong Demand for Feed—Amsterdam 
Buys 8,000 Bags Patents, Straights 


Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 2.—(Special Ci 
ble)—Owing to August holiday, busines 
is at a standstill.. Home millers have r 
duced prices another shilling, makin: 
price 65s 3d, ex-mill. Demand for fee: 
continues strong. Amsterdam municips 
council has purchased 8,000 bags straigh' 
and patent grades, which are being of 
fered, delivered to bakers, at 243, an 
273, guilders. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 
Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs 
at current exchange rates: 65s 3d, $8.1! 
24% fl, $6.76; 27%fl, $7.58. 





TESTIMONIAL TO MR, CHALLEN 

The following resolution was adopte: 
by the Chicago Flour Club on July 19 

“Whereas, ft has been the providenc: 
of God to take from our midst ou 
friend and colleague, Charles H. Challen 
a man of high character and loved b 
all who knew him, the members of th: 
Chicago Flour Club, at its regula 
monthly meeting, 

“Resolved, That we deeply mourn th: 
loss of a fellow-member of the Chicag: 
Flour Club, a man whose integrity. 
warmheartedness, deep sympathy an 
kindliness endeared him to all who kne 
him, in whose taking away all member 
of the flour trade in Chicago feel tha’ 
they have sustained a great loss, a mai 
who had imbedded himself in the heart 
of all his friends,—and his friends com 
prised all who knew him,—and we, th: 
members of the Chicago Flour Club, ex 
tend our sympathies to his widow an 
family; trusting that God in His merc: 
may comfort those who grieve his loss. 

“P. P. Croarxrn, President, 
“Frep W. CorauHoun, Secretary. 





CANADIAN COMMISSION DISBANDED 

Wiwnirsee, Man., July 30.—The Roya 
Grain Inquiry Commission, whose wor! 
was suspended by injunction, has dis 
banded. It is said that there is no like 
lihood that the appeal against the per 
manent injunction will be heard earlie: 
than the fall sessions of the Manitoba 
appeal court. L, E. Gray. 
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There is very little activity in flour at 
present. An occasional mill is doing a 
fair business, but the majority report 
demand as exceedingly light. What busi- 
ness there is, is all for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Minneapolis millers say it is reported 
to them that some: spring wheat mills 
are naming ey on new crop flour. 
Quotations of $7.40@7.80 bbl are heard 
on top patents, f.o.b. the mill, for Sep- 
tember shipment. Millers claim that 
buyers are inquiring freely for new crop 
prices, but they evidently have no inten- 
tion of buying. What they want is to 
have a mill commit itself as to prices 
and, after receiving same, buyers try to 
compromise on quick shipment, figuring 
on the present basis of premiums on 
cash wheat. To enter into contracts at 
this time on any such basis, millers say, 
would be foolhardy, since there is no 
knowing what premiums will be at time 
of shipment. It is doubtful if much, if 
any, new crop business has been entered 
into as yet. 

Export sales are confined to small par- 
cels. Several scattering lots of 250 to 
500 bbls were reported by different mills 
during the nite: 9 principally to Great 
Britain. 

Prices show little change for the week. 
Increasing receipts should bring about a 
reduction in premiums shortly. Top 
family patents are quoted at $8.50@ 
9.85 bbl standard patent $8.25@9, sec- 
ond patent $8@8.75, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $7.15, first clear $5.70@6.50, 
second clear $3.75@4.24, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.)), Minneapolis. ; 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum flour was quiet with most mills - 


the past week. Sales were few and scat- 
tered, and only for small amounts. In- 
quiry for new crop flour is improving, 


but as buyers look for a big discount 
uncer old crop, little business has been 
done, Mills say they are unable to quote 
new crop flour on a basis lower than 
old, as premiums on new wheat have been 
about the same as, and in a few cases 
hicier than, on old wheat. , Export busi- 
ness is also very quiet, with only an oc- 
nal booking. 
‘ills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.20@ 
7.25 bbl, medium semolina $7@7.05, No. 
3 semolina $6.50@7.05, durum flour $5.65 
@0.25, Clear $4.40@4.50, jute, f.o.b. Min- 


neapolis, 

MILLFEED 
_Consumptive demand for  millfeed 
froin midwestern states is fairly active, 
but otherwise trade is quiet. Offerings 
from the larger interior mills are more 


free, and they are reported to have sold 
bran and standard middlings to local 
Joobers on the basis of $14 ton. As far 
as the larger local mills are concerned, 
they are holding their prices firm, hav- 
ing nothing to offer for about 30 days, 
‘na any surplus is taken by the mixed 
car trade. 

emand from the East is quiet. The 
trade there is cleaning up its old stocks, 
and offering feed at 50c@$1 under what 
the trade here is able to sell at. 

_‘linneapolis mills quote bran at $15@ 
15.50 ton, standard middlings $15, flour 
widdlings $22@23, red dog $28@30, rye 
niddlings $12@14, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
‘owing 111% were in operation Aug. 2: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Tile WOOK .ccccccccccccse 307,530 56 
Last week ......sseecesees 279,850 61 
ee GD. news fenseceese 296,045 64 
Two years AGO ...seeeeee 269,160 49 
Three years ago ........- 242,820 46 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

29B1°. .iooe 44 238,050 118,155 45 

1920°...... 44 238,050 82,015 34 

19Z1¢......% 5 405,690 174,635 43 

19BOF . ccs 59 405,690 149,745 37 

*Week ending July 30. tWeek ending 
July 28. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 
30, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,763 1,649 1,700 41 
Duluth ....... 751 437 91 7 
Totals ...... 2,514 2,086 1,791 48 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to July 30, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis .. 69,515 106,520 104,615 74,293 
Duluth ....... 43,243 21,176 90,272 17,046 
Totals ..... 112,758 127,696 194,887 91,339 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 30, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,076 1,401 746 41 
Duluth ....... 420 744 166 7 
Totals ...... 1,496 2,145 912 48 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

High premiums on spring wheat again 
featured the cash market at Minneapolis. 
Offerings of choice milling wheat were 
limited and, as mills were anxious to 
get the good dark wheat, premiums were 
stronger. On Friday last, four cars of 
old Montana sold as high as 80c over 
September. New wheat is arriving 
daily, although not in great quantities. 
Today about 10 cars were received. New 
spring wheat so far has shown pretty 
good quality and while on spot is selling 
at the same premiums as the old, new 
wheat of same grades to arrive within 
20 days has been sold at 30c over Sep- 
tember. An interior miller bought a lot 
of 10,000 bus South Dakota choice dark 
wheat, which tested 14.2 per cent gluten, 
to arrive, at that price. 

Today, Montana spring was quoted at 
65@73c over September; western North 
Dakota, 60@70c over; eastern North Da- 
kota, 30@60c over. Winter wheat offer- 
ings were much heavier, and prices are 
somewhat easier. Montana winter was 
quoted at 5@10c over September; Kan- 
sas, 5c under to 5c over; Nebraska, 3@6c 
under. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was feature- 
less. It was fairly steady the first part 
of the week, but since Friday market 
was easier. At no time was demand very 
active, even when i went lower. 
Cash corn was in fairly good demand 
from feeders and grinders most of the 
week. Choice yellow grades were in best 


request; other grades slow. Closing 
ag Aug. 1: No. 8 yellow, 52@58c bu; 

o. $3 mixed, 48@50c. 

Oats were fairly active and steady 
most of last week, but the ‘past three 
days market slowed up and prices were 
a little easier. Receipts were heavier 
and, although the bulk of them applied 
on arrive contracts, demand was not suf- 
ficient to absorb the offerings. Old oats 
were in better demand than new crop. 
No. 3 white closed at 323%,@32%c bu; 
No. 4 white, 307%, @32%,¢c. 

Rye has a downward tendency, and for 
the week prices declined about 6c. Lim- 
ited milling demand, and elevators want- 
ed to buy at their own prices. No. 2 
closed at $1.0614%,@1.07¥%, bu. 

Barley was slow and draggy. What 
little demand prevailed was mainly for 
choice grades. Closing range, 40@60c bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Linseed oil meal is a little easier, and 
prices have declined about $1 the past 
week, Mills quote it around $40 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Domestic demand for meal 
is only fair at the best, and sales are 
scattered. As a rule, mills are sold ahead 
for about 30 days, and offerings are lim- 
ited. The export market for cake is 
mixed. ‘There is some demand from 
abroad for cake for prompt shipment, 
but mills, being sold ahead, generally are 
only quoting for September shipment. 
Importers, however, are not inclined to 
buy that far ahead and, consequently, 
business is rather quiet. Cake is quoted 
at $46@47 ton, New York. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.55; 
three-day, $3.541,; 60-day, $3.51. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 30%. 

THE A, L. GOETZMANN CO., INC. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, this week 
announces to the trade-the formation of 
the A. L. Goetzmann Co., Inc., with gen- 
eral offices at 823 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, for the purpose of mer- 
chandising wheat to mills. Mr. Goetz- 
mann was for 10 years secretary and 
manager of the Listman Mill Co. at La 
Crosse, Wis. The members of the new 
company are A. L. Goetzmann president 
and treasurer, John H. Riheldaffer vice 
president, and S. C, Heineman secretary. 

Mr. Riheldaffer was formerly secre- 
tary and manager of the R. B. McLean 
Grain Co., of Minneapolis. He has had 
30 years’ experience on the floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce, both as buyer 
and salesman, and is recognized as one 
of the most able wheat men in Minne- 
apolis. Miss S. C. Heineman, the secre- 
tary, was formerly secretary of the Gee- 
Lewis Grain Co. She will be in charge 
of the office. 

The company’s policy will be to mer- 
chandise the best grades of milling wheat 
obtainable. It is equipped by training 
and experience to give satisfaction in 
this most important phase of successful 
milling. With the long experience all the 
principals in the firm have had, it should 
quickly develop into one of the most 
important wheat concerns in this market. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Producers’ Mill & Elevator Co.’s 
plant at Argusville, N. D., has burned. 
Loss is reported at $25,000. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, leaves this week for a European 
trip. 

William G. Gooding, president of the 
W. J. Jennison Co., millers, Minneapolis, 
returned last week from a three months’ 
European trip. 

E. A, Warner, northwestern represen- 
tative of the Holland-America Line, is 
now acting as export broker for all 
steamship lines. 

C. J. Marboe, vice president and man- 
ager of the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, 
Minn., has bought a membership in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The R. E. Jones Co., feed manufac- 
turer, has secured from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission mixing-in-transit 
oor at Wabasha, Minn., effective 

ept. 1. 

A dispatch from Pere states that the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
signed contracts to handle grain throu 
84 elevators in North Dakota. The in 


~~ 


529 


vidual membership in that state to date 
is 2,700. 

Miss Janet R. Ullrich, head chemist for 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York City, is taking the advanced chem- 
istry course at Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 

Transportation men and shippers are 
organizing in the Northwest to keep 
northwestern equipment at home and 
forestall, if possible, a car shortage later 
in the season. 

Elmo A. Turner, sales manager for the 
H. Clark Co., millers, Union City, Pa., 
was in Minneapolis, Monday, arranging 
for a spring wheat connection. From 
here he went to Kansas City. 

Harold M. Meech, of Middletown, 
Conn., the new president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., arrived at 
Red Wing Sunday. e has purchased 
the old H. S. Stebbins home. 

A. G. Graif, who has been with the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 
for several years, has been placed in 
charge of Illinois and Iowa territory for 
this company, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis. 

R. W. Wenk has resigned as manager 
of the Marinette (Wis.) Flour Mill Co., 
and will leave shortly for Tokyo, Japan, 
where he will enter the employ of the 
Andrews & George Co., an important 
sales agency for machinery of all kinds 
in the Orient. 

Arthur B. Fruen, on account of his 
outside interests, has severed his connec- 
tion with the Fruen Cereal Co., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Fruen was recently elected 
an alderman. The company has moved 
its office from the Corn Exchange Build- 
ing to the mill. 

William J. Williamson, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., has been made manager of 
the new state testing mill in Minneapolis. 
The mill is practically completed, and 
will probably be in operation before the 
end of this month. 

This department has’a call for a man- 
ager and sales manager for a large mill 
to be built near Lexington, Ky. The 
capital has already been raised for build- 
ing the mill, which is to have hydro- 
electric power. The company would want 
the manager to invest at least $25,000. 

George Wynne, representing A. F. 
Langdon, millers’ agent, London, is in 
Minneapolis this week. Mr. Wynne has 
been in the United States four or five 
weeks. He has travelled through the 
South, and is now on his way home, and 
leaves tonight for Chicago and the East. 


Negotiations were completed last week 
whereby the mill of the C. S. Christensen 
Co., at Madelia, Minn., was sold back to 
C. S. Christensen and other local inter- 
ests. The new company, to be known as 
the C. S. Christensen Co., Inc., will op- 
erate the mill, and expects to start it 
before long. 


The following Wisconsin representa- 
tives of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
ar visited headquarters last 
week: M. A. Brockett, A. L. Cernaghan, 
A. H. Ringer, J. E. Coolbroth, M. A. 
Pilon, L. E. Wheeler. They were enter- 
tained over the week end at Hastings 
and Christmas Lake, Minn. 


John F. Foster, of Minneapolis, who 
died July 23, had been for many years 
the local representative of the Union 
Special Machine Co., and was well known 
to northwestern millers. His death was 
rather unexpected, following an opera- 
tion for an abscess on the neck. Mr. 
Foster was about 50 years of age, and is 
survived by his widow. 


Based on the close today (Aug. 2), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.33 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.48; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.22, No. 1 northern $1.17; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.32, No. 1 
northern $1.17; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.16, No. 1 northern $1.11. 

The receiver for the Clarx Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has received an offer from 
J. R. Stewart of $400,000 for all the 
assets of the corporation. A hearing is 
to be held in the courthouse in Minne- 
apolis, Aug. 22, and those interested are 
requested to appear and show cause why 
said offer should or should not be ac- 


cepted. 
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The flour market shows little change 
from a week ago. Demand continued 
very good and there was no cessation of 
active buying until near the close, when 
the wheat market became nervous, and 
flour sales were curtailed accordingly. 
Kansas City mills operated at full ca- 
pacity,‘ and advices from interior south- 
western mills indicate the same situation 
prevailing there. Buyers are still in- 
sistent for prompt shipment, but occa- 
sional orders are booked for 60- to 90-day 
delivery. Local mills are sold up for 
August, and inquiries are coming in for 
ee 

he process of building up stocks has 
commenced. Business in car lot trade is 
being gradually succeeded by bids for 
round lots. Buying is more free from 
all sources, excepting possibly by bakers, 
who still desire immediate shipment, 
which mills are unable to accomplish. 

A prominent feature of the week was 
the immense receipts of wheat in this 
market. All that has come in has been 
readily taken care of. Local mills have 
been steady buyers and there was a 
broad demand from northwestern and 
eastern mills. 

The export situation shows little or no 
improvement. A few scattered sales have 
been made, principally to Holland and 
Scandinavian countries, but the low rate 
of exchange makes heavy buying pro- 
hibitive. The business done was general- 
ly on a close and unsatisfactory basis. 

The week ended with quotations prac- 
tically the same as last week. All grades 
suffered slight declines early in the week, 
which were recovered near the close. 
Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.15@7.45; 95 per cent, $6.70@ 
6.95; straight grade, $6.65@6.90. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted. at 
$5.25@5.95, second clear at $4.25@5, and 
low grade at $4.25@4.50. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is in fairly _ request, but 
demand is not as broad as it should be. 
Most of the business is being done with 
central states; the East is yet to be heard 
from. Orders call for prompt to all of 
August delivery. Mills are generally dis- 
continuing the practice of storing bran, 
and are offering it at current prices. 
Supplies are adequate, owing to the in- 
creased output of mills. Prices held firm 
for bran and brown shorts, but gray 
shorts declined $1 under last week’s quo- 
tation. Bran is quoted at $12@13 ton, 
brown shorts at $14@15, and gray shorts 
at $15@16. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thin Week ....scsscccaves 110,700 98 
EeMOt. WEEK 2... ccveccncccs 109,500 98 
WOOP QBO cvrccccccreccses 62,500 64 
Two years ABO ....-.+0665 80,900 99 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 466,830 445,186 95 
Last week ...... 466,830 386,137 85 
Year ago ....... 453,570 232,147 51 
Two years ago... 425,970 _ 260,536 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 40,518 bbls this week, 20,538 bbls 
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last week, 5,488 a year ago and 5,237 
two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 43 reported do- 
mestic business good, 21 fair and 1 slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 72c, via New York 801,¢; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 7014c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 70%%,c, via 
New York 8014c; Christiania and Copen- 
hogen, via New Orleans 83c, via New 
York 85%c; Abo and aoe ey via 
New Orleans 93c, via New York 901,c. 


F. 0. JONES ENTERS BUSINESS 


F. O. Jones, who recently resigned as 
vice president and sales manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
has decided to enter the flour trade on 
his own account, and will next week 
open an office at 309 Sedgwick Building, 
Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Jones will operate 
as a general broker in mill products, and 
already has secured the accounts of a 
number of mills. He will undertake to 
develop trade in all sections of the coun- 
try. 

NOTES 


Armin Fassler, manager Willis Nor- 
ton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, was here 
on Tuesday. 

Ralph C, Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, vis- 
ited the local trade this week. 

Ed S. Miller, manager Miller Cereal 
Mills, Omaha, Neb., was here this week, 
visiting the Kansas City mills. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
spent the week in Kansas City. 

Gordon Wood, Iowa representative 
Midland Flour Milling Co., this city, 
visited the home office of his company 
this .week. 

Martin E. Ismert, sales manager Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co. Kansas City, 
will return tomorrow from a fortnight’s 
vacation in the North. 

The Kansas City Milling Co., this city, 
has enlarged the floor space and added a 
storage room to its general offices in the 
New York Life Building. 

H. W. Barber, of Concordia, Kansas, 
president of the Kansas City Milling 
Co., this city, visited the home office 
of his company on Thursday. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., this city, left today on 
a fishing trip in northern Wisconsin. He 
will return the middle of August. 

The flour mill of S. W. Crall, Hugo, 
Mo., burned Wednesday, with a total loss 
to building and contents. Insurance to 
the amount of $8,400 was carried. 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, this city, and L. A. 
Arneson, secretary for that concern, re- 
turned home Wednesday from a business 
trip to Chicago. 

G. Fleischmann, vice president Ameri- 
can Flour Corporation, New York, was in 
Kansas City last Tuesday. He made a 
trip pref Oklahoma before returning 
home on Friday. 


The Commonwealth Milling Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M., contemplates building a 
100-bbl flour mill at Tucumcari, N. M. 
Local capital is being interested in sup- 
port of the plan. 


Glenn F. Hilts, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, this city, was this week 


elected to membership in the Kansas City 


Board of Trade on transfer of certificate 
from Oscar T. Cook. 

George Wynn, representing A. F. 
Langdon, London, Eng., spent several 
days this week visiting his principal’s 
mill connections in this territory, leaving 
later for the Northwest. 

The state public service commission 
of Missouri this week notified the rail- 
roads of the state that the taking of 
testimony in the matter of interstate 
rates on grain, hay and grain products 
will begin in Jefferson City, Aug. 5. 

The old ‘mill at Osborne, Mo., for some 
years past operated largely as a grain 
shipping station and purchased recently 
by the Osborne Elevator Co., will be dis- 
mantled upon completion of a new ele- 
vator now being built for that concern. 


A large Kansas mill needs a represen- 
tative for the combined territory of west- 
ern New York and western Pennsylvania, 
the opening being for an experienced 
flour salesman capable of successfully 
selling quality product, and acquainted 
with the trade in that territory. 


Robert Teviotdale, president Mono- 
gram bakery, Grand Island, Neb., and 
Alfred Smart, of the York (Neb.) Sani- 
tary Bakery, spent several days in Kan- 
sas City this week visiting local bakeries. 
They are taking a vacation jaunt, by 
motor, through the Kansas wheat belt. 


The Armour Grain Co., this city, now 
has in operation Elevator B at Turner, 
Kansas, necessitated by the pressure of 
wheat handled by that company on this 
crop. Elevator A, the largest in the 
Southwest, with 120 tanks and a storage 
capacity of 5,600,000 bus, is likewise in 
full operation. 


J. C. Consodine, who recently resigned 
as Indiana representative of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, to enter 
the brokerage business on his own ac- 
count, was in the Southwest this week 
arranging to represent a number of mills 
of this section in the trade field which he 
proposes to cover. 


C. W. Avery, formerly with the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., this city, has entered 
the service of the Shannon Grain Co., 
while retaining his membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade that was 
to have been transferred to John F. 
Sugrue, of the Armour Grain Co. Mr. 
Sugrue has applied for the membership 
of T. P. Gordon, of St. Joseph. 


Wheat receipts in Kansas City reached 
a new high record Monday, when 1,533 
cars were received here. This is 108 
cars more than the previous high record 
made two years ago. A new high record 
for the month is expected also by Board 
of Trade men. The receipts were readily 
absorbed by a good milling demand and 
large takings by northwestern interests. 


The Kansas City office of the Wolf 
Co., through its southwestern sales man- 
ager, James L. Tipton, this week sold to 
the Farmers’ Flour Mills, Bethoud, Colo. 
(Colorado Mill & Elevator Co.) selfris- 
ing equipment, consisting of one batch 
mixer with automatic brush sifter, 1,500 
Ibs capacity per charge, and one 1,000- 
lb capacity Wolf suspension hopper scale. 


The house of the Missouri legislature, 
Tuesday, passed a senate bill adding to 
the force of the state grain inspector and 
requiring all collections for the private 
inspection of grain by the department to 
be turned into the state treasury. James 
T. Bradshaw, ousted state warehouse 
commissioner, Tuesday began a proceed- 
ing in the supreme court of Missouri to 
regain possession of the office. 


E. L. Morris, federal grain supervisor 
at the local office of the Federal Grain 
Inspection Department, who recently re- 
turned from a week’s visit at Galveston, 
states that the Galveston Cotton Ex- 
change and Board of Trade have im- 
proved the facilities for handling inspec- 
tions at that port by increasing the in- 
spection force, enlarging the inspection 
laboratory and adding all the necessary 
inspection equipment. 

At a conference here Tuesday be- 
tween Secretary J. C. Mohler, of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture, E. J. 
Smiley, secretary Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, and leading export interests 
of this market, no definite decision was 
reached in regard to changing the 
grade discount plan of differentials 
quoted by Kansas City export grain 
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houses on wheat bids in Kansas. It is 
presumed the proposals of the export in- 
terests were unacceptable. 

Application for a fraud order, deny- 
ing the use of the United States mails 
to persons in other states who last year 
sold to Missouri farmers many hun- 
dreds of bushels of badly mixed seeds, 
represented to be a pure and superior 
quality, was made by the administrator 
of the Missouri seed law this week, after 
seed specialists of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture had examined 75 fields of 
wheat grown from this seed and found 
it no better than the ordinary badly 
mixed lots of wheat already too abundant 
in the state. This seed cost the farmers 
about $5.50 bu, when locally adapted, 
good seed, certified by the Missouri Corn 
Growers’ Association, was selling for $3. 





OKLAHOMA 


Millers report increasing export de- 
mand for flour. The number of mil!s 
sold to capacity for the next two months 
is probably twice as large as it was three 
weeks ago. 


NOTES 


The J. G. Smith Grain Co., Waco, 
Texas, has been incorporated, with $20,- 
000 capital stock, by J. G., T. I. and E, J. 
Smith. 


Charles Schlobio, 52 years old, head vo: 
one of the largest baking concerns in 
Houston, Texas, died recently at his 
home there, where he had lived most of 
his life. 


George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, has been ap 
pointed chairman of the bond issue com 
mittee of the Oklahoma City Chamber o/ 
Commerce. 


Farmers of western Oklahoma are ad 
vised by W. E. Gray, a miller of Custer 
City, not to sell their wheat for less than 
$1 bu and he says that many farme:s 
are holding as much wheat as they can 
in the hope of better prices. 


Ira Spurlock, a pioneer grain dealer 
of Woodward, Okla., and son of J. H. 
Spurlock, one of the best-known business 
men of northwestern Oklahoma, wis 
killed in Woodward recently, when his 
motor car was hit by a Santa Fe train. 


The Texas Grain Dealers’ Associ: 
tion is making an earnest effort to ol 
tain from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a readjustment of freight rates 
between Texas points and points in 
southeastern states, The state will pro- 


. duce one of the largest grain crops in 


its history, and, says E. P. Byars, traflic 
manager of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, “if freight rates are adjusted, 
we will have a large surplus and a ready 
market close to hand.” 


A hard fight is being made before « 
committee of the Texas legislature for 
appropriations to continue experimental 
stations in the grain districts of the 
state. A retrenchment policy would 
eliminate stations at Chillicothe, Angle- 
ton, Pecos, Beaumont, Nacogdoches ani 
Temple. The Chillicothe station is credii- 
ed with having brought to Texas feterits, 
alfalfa and sudan grass. Judge J. C. 
Marshall, Hardeman County, appearing 
before the committee in behalf of this 
station, said that by following expert 
advice received at the station he had pro- 
duced 1714 bus of Russian kharkoy 
wheat, whereas neighbors not following 
the same advice produced 7 bus. Reten- 
tion of the Beaumont station was de- 
manded largely by those interested in 
the rice industry. 





COLORADO 


Denver, Coro, July 30.—Demand for 
flour has been very good for the sum- 
mer months, some of the mills reporting 
more business than for the same period 
for several years. There is a scarcity of 
good milling wheat. Some mills arc 
turning down orders on account of this 
shortage, while others are booking for 
future shipment, subject to delays, un- 
til soft wheat is moving more freely. 

Flour quotations: st grade soit 
wheat, in 98’s, per bbl, $6.85@6.95; sec- 
ond patent, $6.35@6.45; best grade self- 
rising, $7.15@7.25,—prompt to 30-day 
shipment, f.o.b. the Ohio River. 

Bran sales have been very li 
past month, but as many o 


t for the 
the mills 
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have been shut down for annual repairs, 
there is hardly more bran in storage than 
will care for local demand. Quotations: 
mill-run, in car lots, per ton, $21, f.o.b. 
Denver; delivered lorado common 
points, $24,—prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Elevators report increasing receipts of 
dry land wheat and some irri ated 
wheat. The weather has been ideal for 
maturing grain and for harvesting, be- 
ing very hot, without rain. Some dry 
land wheat is running 35 bus to the acre, 
while the average for this year will be 
very high for this grade. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., July 30.—The milling 
business has continued moderately active 
throughout the week. Big mills here and 
elsewhere in the Omaha territory are 
running on full time and at maximum 
capacity. There has been a large move- 
ment of new wheat to this market, and 
the mills have been buying quite freely. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output omen | 
9 


Phie Week ..ccsauesccoecses 23,707 

Last week ..ssceececcecses 24,000 100 

Foar 0G iendidceisticcecoce 6,534 27 

TWO Vears ABO ..cevcceseee 12,363 61 
Leion Lesute. 





WARNING TO FARMERS 


Grain Dealers’ National Association Asserts 
That There Are Dangerous “Jokers” 
in Grain Growers’ Contract 


Cuicaco, Inu, July 30.—The Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, through 
its campaign committee, R. I. Mansfield, 
chairman, is making ay | effort to warn 
its own members and farmers against 
the danger which lies in signing the grain 
growers’ contract which is being circu- 
lated throughout all the grain growing 
sections of country. 

“Farmers might,” says Mr. Mansfield, 
“without understanding what they agreed 
to do, bind themselves to allow the co- 
operative marketing of their grain under 
a contract which permits unlimited 
charges to be tacked upon the price re- 
ceived for their grain, as ‘the cost of 
handling” Section 12 contains another 
or ge the elevator contract, which 
reads; 

“The proceeds from all sales of grain 
made by the United States Association 
shall be paid by the purchasers thereof 
to the said United States Association, 
which proceeds shall be blended into one 
general fund; and the United States As- 
sociation shall deduct from said proceeds 
such uniform amounts or percentages as 
shall be deemed necessary from time to 
time hy the duly constituted officers or 
representatives of the United States As- 
sociation in order to meet all expenses 
properly chargeable to the handling of 
such grains; and also certain other de- 
ductions shall be made in order to pro- 
vide special funds for carrying out the 
purposes of the United States Associa- 
tion. The deductions in the precedin 
sent nce shall be described in this and 
relaied contracts as deductions for the 
cost of handling. The net proceeds from 
Said sales above advances which have 
been made , properly constituted au- 
thority shall paid to those entitled to 
the same, in accordance with the usual 
customs of the trade in handling such 
transactions.” 

M~. Mansfield calls special attention to 
what he regards as one of the worst 
featres of the contract, which is con- 
tained in section 4 and reads as follows: 

This contract shall become effective, 
With respect to provisions concerning 
grin, 10 days after receipt by the grow- 
er ©: a written notice to that effect by 
the clevator company. This contract 
- I L in effect from such date to June 
, ‘hat is, according to our legal ad- 
Viser,” says Mr, Mansfield, “even after 
& armer has si this contract and 
paid his $10 initiation fees to the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., the contract 
does not become effective ‘with respect to 
its provisions concerning grain’ until 10 
my s after the elevator company has seen 

t to give him written notice, and does 
give him written notice that it will carry 
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out the ‘provisions concerning grain’ 


which it has already in another 
part of the contract to carry out. This 
is as if a man wanted to an option 


to buy his farm for a certain price, with 
the added agreement that the provision 
concerning the price would not be effec- 
tive until 10 days after he gave notice 
that it would be effective. ppose he 
never gave that written notice at all. 
There are many other such ‘jokers’ in 
the contract, and we propose to point 
them out in an endeavor to save as 
many overenthusiastic farmers from 
giving away their rights as possible.” 





ARGENTINE MARKET BASIS 

Argentine commerce has hit rock bot- 
tom, and the coming months will witness 
a remarkable and healthful adjustment 
of the affairs of that country, in the 
opinion of Charles A. Gunn, manager of 
the American Express Co.’s Buenos Aires 
offices, who has just returned to the 
United States after a period of more 
than four years in South America. 

Mr. Gunn is convinced that there will 
be no further declination of business in 
the Argentine. On the contrary, ac- 
cording to an interview in Commerce and 
Industry, Philadelphia, he feels that the 

vernment pronouncement with respect 
to an additional export tax on wheat, 
pending which decision there was a tre- 
mendous slump in wheat trading and, 
consequently, in all phases of the nation’s 
commerce, will react favorably on the 
whole republic. 

He has no misgivings concerning the 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise 
which is now choking the warehouses at 
Buenos Aires, for he feels that when 
buying is renewed in earnest it will be 
a comparatively short while before the 
customs houses will be completely 
cleared. 

The arrival in Buenos Aires of Ger- 
man steel and glass products Mr. Gunn 
believes to be an exceedingly good sign. 
Furthermore, the oe ects for a bumper 
crop of corn are bright. 

“It looks as though we should export 
vast quantities of corn this ge de- 
clared Mr. Gunn, “which will quite a 
contrast to year before last, when we 
used corn for fuel instead of coal.” 





BEAN GROWERS COMPLAIN 

San Francisco, Cat. July 30.—The 
bean growers of California are to be 
added to those who have voiced their dis- 
content with the tariff decisions of the 
ways and means committee, which al- 
lowed 1%4c per lb duty on foreign beans 
entering this country. The California 
Bean Growers’ Association claims that 
the tariff rate should be at least 2c per lb. 

J. V. Mendenhall, president of the 
association, says that an adequate tariff 
is essential to the well-being of the do- 
mestic industry, which was _ seriously 


menaced by the flood of oriental impor-. 


tations coming to the Pacific Coast dur- 
ing 1919. Bean growers have been able 
to get the active support of congressional 
and senatorial representatives of the 
state, the California state market direc- 
tor, farm bureaus, chambers of com- 
merce, and others interested in the indus- 
try in the six bean producing states of 
the country, and to increase the pro- 
posed rate from 114c to 1%c Ib through 
their instrumentality. 

The tremendous imports of oriental 
beans in 1918, 1919 and 1920, in a large 
measure, caused a decrease in acreage in 
California alone of from 592,000 acres in 
1918 to 287,000 in 1920. The value of 
the crop showed a falling off from $47,- 
952,000 in 1918 to $9,269,324 in 1920, or 


’ a loss to the state of nearly $39,000,000. 


Under normal conditions, domestic pro- 
duction will take care of home consump- 
tion, without a surplus being apparent. 
He says that if cheap oriental beans are 
allowed to enter this country, the domes- 
tic market languishes, thereby jeopardiz- 
ing an important industry of the state. 

Since beans are one of the principal 
foodstuffs used by the army and nt 
it is maintained that the country should 
protect the industry to such an extent 
that in time of an emergency the country 
would not have to depend upon a foreign 
supply. A suitable tariff offers that pro- 


tection. 
R. C. Mason. 
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New York, N. Y., July 30.—The Unit- 
ed States is in for better times, and 
while there are many difficult problems 
to be solved, the trend is upward and 
oom favorable. Much has been 

one to re-establish business on a sound 
price level in spite of the enormous mass 
of frozen loans, which no heated spell 
has yet thawed out. This does not mean 
that all is clear sailing ahead, or that 
there are not possibilities of great dis- 
turbance, but the outstanding fact is 
that large and small business men have 
done and are one the things which 
make for genuine upbuilding of business 
and industrial enterprise. 

The money market is growing easier 
and the country’s bank position, as com- 
pared with a year ago, is very much 
sounder. Slowly but surely the admin- 
istration authorities are getting things 
together and finding ways for helping 
out those who were sorely pressed and in 
great financial difficulties. Labor is 
manifesting a greater willingness to ac- 
cept wage reductions, which are inevi- 
table if the great industrial corporations 
are to remain in operation. Foreign 
trade is keeping up well, and the coun- 
try seems to be entering an era of better 
times and genuinely increased optimism. 

In order to achieve these beneficial 
results, however, it has been necessary 
to force liquidation in the realm of what 
is known as “hopeless loans.” This stage 
is always encountered in a period of long 
contraction, and while it is difficult busi- 
ness to work out of, there are many im- 

ortant bankers in New York who have 

ome experts in handling the liquida- 
tion of slow or overextended ventures. 


INVESTMENT SUPPORT 


A highly significant incident in the 
financial situation today is the quiet ac- 
cumulation of really good securities by 
people who are familiar with Wall Street 
values and who are closely in touch with 
the developments of the bond market. 
The absorption by these interests within 
the past few weeks has been a highly 
reassuring development, and _ points 
strongly to the conclusion that there are 
much better times ahead for the holders 
of safe securities. 

The stock market has become almost 
cand against hard knocks and bad news. 

ore than 100 corporations have reduced 
or passed their dividends, and still others 
have made and are making very disap- 
pointing returns for the quarter’s busi- 
ness. otwithstanding these develop- 
ments, however, the really good securities 
are being picked up quietly by people 
who believe in the future of the coun- 
try and in the extraordinary recupera- 
tive powers of the American people, and 
feel that seasoned securities having a 
long dividend paying record, as well as 
some which are paying no dividends at 
all, are excellent bargains at present 
prices. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that this investment support will become 
much more of a factor later on, for a 
decline in money rates is always of great 
advantage in bringing about better 
prices for investment securities. Then, 
too, it must be remembered that there 
is a great deal of money in the United 
States awaiting investment, and that the 
7 and 8 per cent income return offered 
by. many good issues is a compelling in- 
ducement in many instances. 


VIEWS OF HIGH EXPERT 


A high financial expert, in commenting 
on prevailing conditions, made this point- 
ed reference: “I think we are passing 
into better times, and that the worst is 
over. We shall have many hard knocks 
however, in connection with the 
iquidation of an enormous frozen loan 
account, which is always a troublesome 
factor, and must continue to be an im- 


portant influence in the money market 
for months to come. The big thing to 
think of also is Germany and the condi- 
tions which would make it possible for 
her to comply with the reparations de- 
mands. I cannot see myself how Ger- 
many could succeed in meeting all these 
demands without forcing upon this coun- 
try and others so many products as to 
seriously depress our own and other 
markets for these things. 

“In some ways I still believe firmly 
that it would be better for the United 
States if Germany should find it impos- 
sible to comey with the indemnity pro- 
posals. Much remains to be done before 
the situation is cleared up, but I look for 
better times in the United States and 
perhaps in the security market. In say- 
ing this, however, I am not losing sight 
of the many problems which remain to 
be solved and the numerous difficulties 
which confront the bankers in safeguard- 
ing the nation’s loan account and keep- 
ing underlying collateral pure and 
sweet.” 

THE RAILROADS 

Much is hoped for in the railroad 
situation, which is brightening up in 
many directions. With $400,000,000 or 
$500,000,000 to pay for needed equip- 
ment, material and supplies, the rail- 
roads will be in a position to further the 
revival of business and the betterment of 
industry generally. There has been ex- 
cellent ty of seasoned railroad 
stocks, in the belief that their dividends 
would be maintained, that the transpor- 
tation industry as a whole had turned 
the corner, and that much better things 
might be expected of it. 

Much financing remains to be done, 
however, for many of the roads are still 
far behind their equipment requirements 
and others have immense outlays to make 
in connection with fortifying themselves 
for the pressing demands of increased 
business later on. The carriers always 
get more to do when the crop movement 
begins, and it looks now as if they would 
have their hands full of fairly lucrative 
business before long. One of the reas- 
suring developments has been the un- 
agen cay movement of wheat to mar- 

et, which is enabling many farmers and 
others to pay off or to reduce long- 
standing indebtedness. 

The railroads will also stand to clear 
much larger profits, now that operating 
costs have been reduced and the labor 
item has been scaled down. There are 
many things in the situation to justify 
the belief that high grade railroad se- 
curities will work higher, and that there 
will be important advances in various 
quarters. 

The railroads, as a whole, are well 
managed, and while some of them have 
seen difficult times, the industry as a 
whole is surely in a much better position 
than it was before the wage reductions 
had been announced, and before the 
schedule of working hours had been re- 
vised. As soon as the railroads begin 
to make heavy expenditures for equip- 
ment or other account, general industr 
will be assisted and the country will 
witness a thoroughgoing revival in vari- 
ous departments of construction en- 
deavor. 

IMPROVED FOREIGN TRADE 


There is good reason to believe that 
foreign trade totals will increase in re- 
sponse to the very intelligent effort being 
made by administration officials, under 
the direction of President Harding and 
Secretary Hoover, to provide credits for 
the use of the foreign clients of Ameri- 
can producers and manufacturers. There 
is still an immense amount of valuable 
foreign business for the American mar- 
ket if credit facilities can be arranged, 
and if it is possible to restore the pur- 
chasing power of foreign countries. 
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The action of the flour market the past 
two weeks has been a great disappoint- 
ment, buying having slackened, and the 

reater part of the recent advance of 

1@2.10 has been lost. There are a few 
handlers of high grade flours who claim 
that business is fair, but the majority re- 
ports slowness on the part of buyers and 
more anxiety among the millers who sell. 
This condition tends to make for lower 
prices. 

Action of the wheat market early in 
the week was favorable to a hardening 
of flour values and later it was the re- 
verse. Under such conditions, flour buy- 
ers are encouraged to go slow in loading 
up in advance of requirements. Prices 
are at a level, however, where buyers can 
anticipate their needs without fear of 
any loss of consequence. 

Export inquiries were received here for 
soft winter patents, and some business 
may result, although it is not expected to 
be very heavy. here is also a little 
call for clears, but offerings are light. 

New spring wheat flours are being of- 
fered by northwestern millers for deliv- 
ery in September and later at $8.30 for 
patents, without attracting buyers to 
any extent. There is a report that there 
has been an offer as low as $8.05 for new 
spring wheat flours. 

A southwestern miller reports that he 
is having a fair trade in old hard winters 
at $7.65@7.85, in 98-lb sacks. Most of 
the flour offered is new, especially the 
hard winters, while the spring wheat 
flours are all old New soft winters have 
sold as low as $6.10@6.30 for 95 per cent 
patents, car lots, in jute, and later ad- 
vanced 10@20c, while full patents were 
$6.50@7, in jute, with mills anxious to 
sell. 

Among spring wheat millers, prices 
were off 40c early in the week, with a 
reaction of 20c. Car lots of standard 
spring patents were sold as low as $8.50, 
while most of the mills asked $9.25@9.30, 
and later jumped their price for car lots 
to $9.45. The retail trade was supplied 
at $9.85@9.90. 

Rye flour prices moved irregularly, 
owing to the unsettled condition of the 
rye market. The demand for rye flour 
was not heavy at any time, and while 
prices destined early, they advanced lat- 
er. Rye is easily obtained, as it has been 
rushed to market to fill July sales. Buy- 
ing of rye flour is limited, and offerings 
are not large. 

There is less call for feed, and prices 
have eased off. Drying up of pastures is 
expected to bring a larger trade from 
the dairy interests. Red dog has ad- 
vanced. In some instances ton is 
asked, but most of the sales have been 
at $31. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


as 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week asain | 
This week ........ 40,000 25,000 62 
Last week ........ 40,000 26,000 65 
WOOP O60 .s.cccess 26,700 20,000 74 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,250 83 


SENSATION IN RYE MARKET 
The rye market has been a sensational 
affair. A month ago the Hansen Prod- 
uce Co., Inc., exporter at New York, had 
around 3,000,000 bus rye bought for July 
delivery in Chicago, against sales for 
export. It was obtained from specula- 
tors, most of whom sold on the theory 
that rye at the same price, or 3@4c 
under wheat, was too high They a 
wheat against their sales of rye, and 


have lost money on*both sides of .the 
spread. They asserted that the market 
was cornered, because rye advanced to 
above wheat prices. 

Board of Trade directors made a spe- 
cial investigation and found that the 
July rye situation was legitimate, the rye 
having been bought in — faith against 
export sales. The Hansen company 
bought cash rye in the Northwest, en- 
abling it to sell July here. It also bought 
it from the West. To make the situation 
appear unfavorable, a few of the shorts 
depressed No. 3 to 15@30c under 
No. 2, and bought No. 2 at 1@3c under 
the July. 

J. P. Griffin, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, prevailed upon the 
Hansen company on Friday to take the 
No, 3 rye at 7c under No. 2. Today 
there were fair sales of July rye by 
leading longs, who compelled the shorts 
to sell them the September in exchange 
at 1744c under the July. The latter was 
bid up to $1.321% at the close, today, 
while September finished at $1.15 and 
December at $1.12, showing advances of 
2%,@3%,c for the day. 

Detiveries today were 350,000 bus, all 
in car lots on track. There were so many 
mixups in the deliveries and in the ac- 
counts that it necessitated leaving the 
delivery open till 5 o’clock this afternoon 
before all trades were adjusted. Never 
in the history of the board has it been 
necessary to extend the time of delivery 
so late in the day. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Winter wheat millers and exporters 
are competing for the heavy run of hard 
winter wheat, but there is not so much 
competition in the soft winter wheat sec- 
tions, although the market is affected to 
a considerable extent by the action of the 
hard winter. Despite the large receipts, 
the milling and export trade cleaned up 
the offerings here. One reason why prices 
did not decline early in the week when 
a were heaviest—Chicago having 

1,225 cars on Monday—was that most of 
them were applied on previous sales, and 
offerings inthis market were light. 

Toward the close there was evidence of 
the July shipment sales being satisfied 
and the market showed less snap, with a 
softening of premiums. Low grade win- 
ters and mixed winters and springs were 
neglected toward the last, and sold at 
increased discounts. While No. 1 dark 
northern spring was scarce and wanted 
at 20c over July at one time, it sold 
later at 5@8c over, and the bulk of the 
trading was at the lower range. 

Local millers were in the market for 
hard and soft winters, and were able to 
buy the latter at July price to 1@114¢ 
discount, while the hard winters were 
mostly lc over to le under July. Weak- 
ening in premiums at the last was due to 
the July advancing from le under 
September to 2c over at one time, caused 
by covering by shorts. 

Large deliveries of wheat on July sales 
were made in car lots on track, and on 
Thursday there were 316,000 bus ten- 
dered. One of the largest cash handlers 
accepted the wheat in car lots under 
protest. Practically all the grain deliv- 
ered in the past three weeks has been in 
car lots on track, there being very little 
stored grain sent out. 

The Chicago Grain Receivers’ Associa- 
tion is preparing a plan of publicity and 
education to show the farmers, country 
grain shippers and the ogee generally 
the benefit to be derived by publicity and 
educational work. A meeting was held 
on July 28, at which it develo that 
some of the solicitors out for the grain 
houses were not “te inal the attention they 
should to educational work 


Late cables from Buenos Aires report 
an lle decline in wheat prices there, due 





to recent rains. In the face of this de- 
cline, Gulf wheat to the Continent was 
18¥,c cheaper than Argentine. Argen- 
tine corn figured 90c bu in Liverpool, 
against 79c for American, shipped via 
Montreal. 

A feature of the oat market was the 
unloading of 3,000,000 bus September, 
bought more than a month ago for Jesse 
Livermore, a New York trader, at 42@ 
43c. The oats were sold on Wednesday 
at 39%,c down to 38%c. After the sell- 
ing was finished, prices reacted 2c. 

Late reports from New York say that 
Germany has used up its credit granted 
by English bankers, and may be out of 
the market for wheat for a time. 

Hedges on six cargoes of wheat were 
removed in Chicago the past two weeks 
against sales to Brazil. Uruguay has 
also taken a cargo, making seven cargoes 
in all bought by South America at the 
Gulf. 

There were 211,009,000 bus of oats re- 
ceived at primary markets for the year 
ended July 30, compared with 208,958,000 
last year. 

A. F. Stout, the Detroit miller, rep- 
resenting the Stout Milling Co., was in 
Chicago trying to buy spring wheat. He 
said his mill was sold ahead on flour for 
30 days. 

Shipping business in Chicago during 
July aggregated 4,063,000 bus wheat, 6,- 
146,000 bus corn, 3,066,000 bus oats, 360,- 
000 bus rye, 271,000 bus barley, a total 
of 13,906,000 bus of all grains. 

Deliveries on July contracts for the 
month: wheat, 1,917,000 bus; corn, 2,210,- 
000; oats, 2,902,000; rye, 970,000; barley, 
6,000; total, 8,005,000 bus. As grain 
passes through a great many hands in a 
single day during the delivery, the fig- 
ures do not represent the actual amount 
of business handled. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $7,750, net, to the buyer, or 
$250 lower than a few days previous. 

Primary receipts of wheat last week 
set a new record, 22,197,000 bus, or 12,- 
974,000 more than last year. For the 
past two weeks the aggregate is 42,038,- 
000 bus, or 26,594,000 over last year. The 
movement at primary markets for the 
month was 66,926,000 bus, compafed with 
29,929,000 last year. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade interests are active 
in assisting in raising a $65,000 fund for 
the benefit of the Chicago Firemen’s As- 
sociation. 

An elevator belonging to John Kin- 
sella, El Paso, Ill., burned recently, with 
a loss of approximately $10,000. Mr. 
Kinsella expects to rebuild. 

A. P. Brewer, who represents the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. in southern 
Illinois, southern Indiana and Kentucky 
territory, called at this office during the 
week, 

A merchant in northern Montana has 
written to a wholesale house here that 
crops there are the best in recent years, 
and prospects for business are such that 
he desires his purchases shipped at once. 

E. F. Hale, who represents in this 
market the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis, Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, and the Knollenberg 
Milling Co., is visiting his family at 
Hastings, Minn. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has returned from 
Washington, D. C., where he has been 
during the week at a conference with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and officials of 
the Bureau of Markets and Bureau of 
Chemistry, in regard to marketing mill 
oats. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., July 30.—Business 
in flour is very dull, with buyers holding 
tenaciously to the theory that prices have 
not yet reached bottom. A slight reduc- 
tion following the recent sharp advance 
failed to excite the interest usually mani- 
fested when values decline. Inquiry is 
slow, and limited to domestic sources. 
There is practically no call from export- 
ers or foreign buyers, and low grade 
flour moves very slowly, although offers 
are not large. The weak tone of the 
wheat market during the last half of the 
week caused buyers to expect further re- 
ductions in flour prices. 

Some mills reported a little better de- 
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mand for spring patents, but business 
came from old established trade, which 
bought small individual lots for imme- 
diate shipment. Straights were only in 
fair request. Bakers lave light stocks, 
but order frequently in small lots. The 
competition offered spring wheat mills by 
southwestern flour of the new crop is 
very keen, and considerable business is 
being lost because of the price advantage 
in favor of the winter product. Fancy 
patent closed about 20c bbl lower for the 
week, and bakers patent was marked off 
5@20c bbl by some mills and up 10@15c 
by others. Choice city brands of spring 
patent were quoted at $9.40@9.90, and 
Straights at $8.45@9.15, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Export demand for clear flour is flat, 
and offers, while not large, are neglected. 
Some was sold to eastern blenders, but 
the absence of export call in the last few 
weeks has been felt materially, as foreign 
buyers have been an important factor in 
sustaining the trade volume for some 
time past. Prices are nominally 10@20c 
bbl lower on fancy clear; low grade is 
held about 30c bbl lower, with hardly 
enough business passing to make it « 
market. First clear was quoted at $6.20 
@7.50, and second at $4.20@4.50, in 98-1) 
cottons. 

With new southwestern flour in fair 
movement this way, and offered at a sul 
stantial discount under spring flour, busi- 
ness has been more active. New Kansas 
patent is held about 25¢ bbl-lower than 
old crop. Local jobbing interests say 
that practically no more old crop flour 
is offered, as southwestern mills appear 
to be sold up. Bakers have shown more 
interest in Kansas flour in the past week 
than ever before, but purchase only in 
small quantities and at the expense of 
spring flour. Prices are about 50c bbl 
lower, but closed firm. Fancy Kansas 
patent was quoted at $7.50@8 for old 
and $7.25@7.75 for new, and standard at 
$7@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour was a little more 
active, as bakers put in some rush orders 
for small lots. Otherwise, there is little 
business passing. Most mills marked 
down the price on white rye flour 235c. 
Straight is held 25s lower to 10@2.c 
higher. Low grade is nominally steady 
but unchanged. Pure white was quoted 
at $7.75@7.90, straight at $6.75@7.20, and 
dark at $4.70@6.55. 

Corn mills report only a fair demand 
for white corn meal, but flour is dull and 
lifeless. Grits also move slowly. Some 
inquiry is coming, but such heavy conces- 
sions are asked that business is restrict- 
ed. Export call is flat. Prices are large- 
ly nominal, and steady to 5c higher. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.90@1.95, 
corn meal at $1.85@1.90, and corn grits 
at $1.80@1.85, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, as_re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 


comparisons: 
Cae ar ty Per + 
720 


Thies week ........ 3 

Last week ........ oa eee . 802 29 
EGSt YORP oc ewcccce 24,000 9,300 39 
Two years ago..... 18,000 8,200 16 
Three years ago.... 18,000 9,000 00 
Four years ago.... 12,000 8,000 H6 
Five years ago..... 24,600 9,500 a8 


Flour production at Milwaukee for 
July was 31,884 bbls, compared with 2s,- 
795 in June, and 24,500 in July, 1920. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was fairly active as the result 
of the call from dairying and stock rais- 
ing districts, which are suffering greatly 
from the lack of pasturage. Trade is 
very irregular, however, and consists 
mainly of rush orders. A fair business 
was done for near future shipment, as 
spot offers are light, because of long 
continued small production. Manufac- 
turers of commercial mixed feeds did a 
rushing business several days this week. 
and prices advanced 50c@$1 ton. 

Bran and middlings are steady but 
about unchanged; outside of some smill 
orders for rush shipment, business is lim- 
ited. Red dog advanced $1 ton, hominy 
feed $2, and gluten feed $1. Receipts at 

his week were 3,510 tons, 
compared with 2,130 in the same week 
in 1920; shipments were 5,244 tons, 
against 2,298 last year. 


NOTES 


A charter has been granted, under the 
Wisconsin co-operative trading act, to 
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the Bancroft (Wis.) Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, organized by William H. Rogan 
and C, Brady, Jr., with $6,000 capital, to 
deal in and store grains and other farm 
products. 

Grain cargoes out of the Milwaukee 
terminal this week again were numerous. 
The steamers Donaldson, Steinbrenner, 
Scranton, Simpson and Christopher are 
taking 750,000 bus wheat, corn and oats, 
with a little rye, to lower lake ports, 
loading at the Northwestern, Kinnickin- 
nic and Milwaukee road Elevator E. The 
John J. Boland took 200,000 bus corn and 
wheat from Elevator E for Montreal. 
The Australia loaded 200,000 bus wheat 
and the Marian 196,000 bus wheat at 
the Kinnickinnic house for Port Colborne. 


L. E. Meyer. 





WISCONSIN FEEDSTUFFS LAW 





Important Changes in Statutes Relating to 
Inspection Made by State Legislature, 
Effective Dec. 1 


MitwauKeE, Wis., July 30.—Impor- 
tant changes in the Wisconsin statutes 
relating to the inspection of concentrat- 
ed commercial feedingstuffs made by the 
biennial session of the state legislature 
will be effective Dec. 1, according to 
announcement by the commissioner of 
agriculture. As amended, the feeding- 
stuffs law requires not only a license fee 
from manufacturers and dealers, but it 
imposes a tonnage tax, varying in 
amount with the production of various 
manufacturers and sales by dealers. 

The changes are embodied in chapter 
525, Laws of 1921, an act to amend sec- 
tion 1494-14, and section 1494-16 of the 
existing statutes. The law is presented in 
full, the amendments and changes being 
indicated by blackface type, as follows: 


Section 1. Sections 1494-14 and 1494-16 
of the statutes are amended to read: Sec- 
tion 1494-14 1, Every manufacturer, 
importer, agent or seller of any concentrated 
commercial feedingstuffs, shall pay annually 
to the commissioner of agriculture a license 
fee . . . ur tonnage tax as provided in sub- 
section 2 of this section or as provided in 
subsection 3 of this section, provided that 
no manufacturer, importer, agent or seller 
shall comply in whole or in part with both 
subsection 2 and subsection 3 of this section 
during any calendar year. Whenever a 
manufacturer, importer, agent or seller of 
any concentrated commercial feedingstuff 
desires at any time to sell such material 
and has not paid the license fee or tonnage 
tax therefor . . . as required by this sec- 
tion, he shall pay the license fee or tonnage 
tax prescribed herein before making any 
such sale. The commissioner shall report 
annually to the state board of public affairs 
the amount received and the expense in- 
curred for salaries, laboratory expenses, 
chemical supplies, travelling expenses, print- 
ing and other necessary matters. Whenever 
the manufacturer, importer or shipper of 
concentrated commercial feedingstuffs shall 
have filed the statement required by section 
1494-12, and paid the license fee or tonnage 
tax as prescribed in this section, no agent 
or seller of such manufacturer, importer or 
shipper shall be required to file such state- 
ment or pay such fee or tax, and provided 
that nothing in this act shall be construed 
to restrict or prohibit the sale of concen- 
trated commercial feedingstuffs to each oth- 
er by importers, manufacturers, or manipu- 
laters who mix cone commercial 
feedingstuffs for sale, or as preventing the 
free unrestricted shipment of these articles 
to manufacturers or manipulators who mix 
concentrated ial feedingstuffs for 
sale, provided that nothing in this act shall 
prevent manufacturers, importers, agents or 
sellers from shipping feed outside the state 
without complying with this act. The com- 
missioner of agriculture is hereby empow- 
ered to enforce the provisions of this act 
and to prescribe and enforce such rules and 
regulations relating to the sale of concen- 
trated commercial feedingstuffs as he may 
deem necessary to carry into effect the full 
intent and meaning of this act. 

(2) Every manufacturer, importer, agent 
or seller of any concentrated commercial 
feedingstuff shall pay annually during the 
month of December to the commissioner of 
#xciculture a license fee as follows: for flour 
mills having a daily capacity of not more 
than 200 bbis of flour, $5 for each brand of 
flour mill offal having a_ distinguishing 
name, trademark or guaranteed analysis; 
for flour mills having a daily capacity of 
more than 200 bbls and not more than 600 
bbls of flour, $10 for each brand of flour mill 
eVal having a distinguishing name, trade- 
mark or guaranteed analysis; for flour mills 
having a daily capacity of more than 600 
bbis and not more than 2,000 bbis of flour, 
$15 for each brand of flour mill offal having 
® distinguishing name, trademark or guar- 
anteed analysis; for flour mills having a 
‘aily capacity of more than 2,000 bbls of 
flour, $20 for each brand of flour mill offal 
having a distinguishing name, trademark or 
Staranteed analysis; for all other concen- 
trated commercial feedingstuffs, excepting 
flour mill feeds, a license fee as follows: 
for mills having a daily capacity of not more 
than 50 tons of feed, $5 for each brand of 
eed having a distinguishing name, trade- 
mark or guaranteed analysis; for mills hav- 
ing a daily capacity of more than 50 tons 
and not more than 100 tons of feed, $10 for 
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each brand of feed having a distinguishing 
name, trademark or guaranteed analysis; 
for mills having a daily ity of more 
than 100 tons and not more t 200 tons of 
feed, $15 for each brand of feed having a 
distinguishing name, trademark or guaran- 
teed analysis; for mills having a daily ca- 
pacity of more than 200 tons, $20 for each 
brand of feed having a distinguishing name, 
trademark or guaranteed analysis. A state- 
ment under oath showing the capacity of 
each mill shall be filed with the commis- 
sioner of agriculture annually during the 
month of December. person, firm or 
corporation may sell a feed not manufac- 
tured by said m, firm or corporation 
upon registering said feed under a distin- 
guishing name, trad or guaranteed 
analysis as prescribed in this act and upon 
payment of $15 for each brand of feed sold 
under a distinguishing name, trademark or 
guaranteed analysis. 

(3) On or before Jan. 20 of each year 
every manufacturer, importer, agent or seller 
of any concentrated commercial feedingstuff 
shall make a statement under oath to the 
commissioner of agriculture setting forth the 
number of tons of feedingstuffs sold in Wis- 
consin during the preceding calendar year, 
together with the list of his or their prin- 
cipal agents or dealers throughout the state 
of Wisconsin with their addresses, and also 
a permit allowing said commissioner or his 
deputy to examine the books of the parties 
filing said statements in order to verify, if 
necessary, the reports of said parties as to 
tonnage sold, and, on returning such state- 
ment, to apply for a license to sell or expose 
for sale concent commercial feeding- 
stuffs, and shall pay the license fee of 5c 
per net ton of 2,000 Ibs of cencentrated com- 
mercial feedingstuffs sold during the preced- 
ing 12 months ending Dec. 31, but no license 
fee shall be less than $10 for each calendar 
year or fraction thereof. On receipt of a 
certified statement for each brand of con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuff described 
in this section, and after compliance with 
all the requirements of this act, the com- 
missioner of agriculture shall issue a certifi- 
cate of registration of each brand, which 
said certificate shall constitute a license for 
the sale of said brands, and which shall be 
in force for the calendar year in which said 
license certificate shall be issued. 

Section 1494-16. Any manufacturer, im- 
porter, or person who shall sell, offer or 
expose for sale, or distribution in this state, 
any concentrated commercial feedingstuff, 
without complying with the requirements of 
sections 1494-11 to 1494-18, inclusive, or any 
feedingstuff which contains substantially a 
smaller percentage of protein or fat, or both, 
than is certified to be contained, or which 
contains substantially more fiber than is 
certified to be contained, or who shall fail 
properly to state the specific name of each 
and every ingredient used in its manufac- 
ture, or who shall impede, obstruct, hinder 
or otherwise prevent said commissioner of 
agriculture, or his authorized deputy, in the 
performance of his duties in connection with 
the provisions of section 1494-11 to section 
1494-18, inclusive, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not... 
more than one hundred dollars for the first 
offense and not .. . less than... one 
hundred dollars for each subsequent offense. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect Dec, 


1, 1921, 
L. E. Meyer. 





HOW THE WHEAT DISAPPEARED 


Russell’s Commercial News gives the 
following analysis of the distribution of 
farm reserves of wheat for the past year, 
with comparisons. The figures indicate 
that the farm disappearance for feed, 
vermin damage, wastage, etc., is the 
smallest for four years, possibly due to 
the relatively low price of feed grains 
compared with wheat, and is less than 
one third of the disappearance of 1918- 
19. The figures are given in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 








Carry-over .. 15,611 8,063 19,261 47,620 
CHOP sreccess 636,655 921,438 934,265 787,128 

Total sup- 

OEP wcscce 652,266 929,591 953,926 834,748 
Seed, new 

CTO cccces 89,286 98,835 84,681 80,902 
Sold from 

farms ..... 513,329 730,061 784,128 674,001 
Left on farms 8,063 19,261 47,620 654,435 

Totals ..... 610,678 848,157 916,565 809,337 
Balance, farm 

GOR Serene 41,588 81,434 38,361 25,411 


DISTRIBUTION OFF FARMS 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
Stock, mills, 
etc., begin- 
ning of year 40,307 
Received 
from farms 513,329 730,061 784,128 674.000 


14,269 37,895 76,000 








Imported .... 28,177 10,734 4,780 54,000 

Total sup- 

BEF coccece 581,813 754,964 826,703 804,000 
Ground by 

Ae 523,085 539,058 599,631 479,000 
Exported as , 

wheat ..... 384,119 181,421 122,430 286,000 
Stocks at end 

of year .... 14,269 37,895 76,000 31,000 

Totals ..... 571,463 758,374 798,061 796,000 
Misc, use off 

farms ..... 10,350 = ..... 28,641 8,000 


The miscellaneous use off farms is the 
grain used outside of mills for feed, mill 
screenings, cereal manufacturing, etc, 
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A continuation of fair buying for im- 
mediate shipment, with little or no at- 
tention being paid to future booking, 
featured the St. Louis milling situation 
this week. The same is true of mills 
operating at interior points. However, 
even though this course should be con- 
tinued during the coming months, it is 
practically certain that business will be 
on a much larger scale than last year, 
as buyers have not as large stocks on 
hand now as at the early stages of the 
1920 crop movement. 

The volume of flour moving into the 
export trade is only fair. Millers in 
this territory do not look for a material 
improvement in this line so long as the 
exceptionally heavy foreign demand for 
wheat lasts. However, some flour is con- 
tinuously moving into the export trade 
and there are encouraging features in 
this business. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted as 
follows: spring first patent, $8.80@9.20 
per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent $8.35@8.60, first clear $5@5.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.50@6.90, 
straight $5.80@6.20, first clear $4.75@ 
5.25; soft winter short patent $6.50 @7, 
straight $5.60@5.85, first clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was quiet and easy. Prices 
for both hard and soft bran are slightly 
lower than last week, but gray shorts re- 
main practically unchanged. Sales were 
limited, particularly during the latter 
part of the week. Mills still seem to be 
well sold up, as the market was not as 
overloaded with offerings, especially of 
gray shorts. Hard winter wheat bran is 
quoted at $15@15.50, soft wheat bran at 
$15.50@16, and gray shorts at $18@19. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week + 31,100 62 
Last week .. - 26,600 53 
Year ago 23,100 46 
Two year8 ago .....s.seees 30,100 60 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St, Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DO WOO 2 ihce cestesescuse 36,500 47 
EOGt WOOK cccccccvcccesece 47 
\. 2 errr ‘ae 42 
Two years ago 65 





NOTES 

The St. Louis Bakers’ Singing Society 
will hold a picnic tomorrow at Wick- 
mann’s Grove. 

Robert F. Imbs, secretary J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is in the East this 
week on business. 

According to present plans, the entire 
New Orleans river front will be rat- 
proofed by June 20, 1922. 

The annual convention of the Missouri 


Retail Grocers’ Association will be held - 


at Moberly, Mo., Aug. 22-23. 

John H. Peek, Kansas City representa- 
tive of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
was in St. Louis several days this week. 

New rough rice, the first of the 1921 
crop, was recently received in New Or- 
leans, the earliest the commodity has 
been received there for many years. 

Corn products, basis 100-lb sacks, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
corn meal, $1.70@1.80; cream meal, $1.80 
@1.90; grits and hominy, $2.05@2.15. 

M. B Sharpe, Moore-Seaver Grain Co., 


Kansas City, was here Thursday on his 
way home from the East, where he has 
been since the recent millers’ conference 
in Chicago. 

St. Louis mills quote rye flour as fol- 
lows, basis cotton 98's: white patent, 
$7.70@7.80; medium, $7.10@7.20; straight, 
$6.70@6.80; pure dark, $5.50@5.60; rye 
meal, $5.70@5.80. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade has 
been appealed to by A. D. Lasker, chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board, for assistance in the sale of 285 
wooden ships owned by the board. 


Farmers in the territory adjacent to 
New Florence, Mo., have formed a ten- 
tative organization and named a com- 
mittee to sell stock for the purpose of 
buying the flour mill now located in that 
place, or building a new plant. 

A resolution urging Missouri members 
of Congress to support measures for the 
improvement of the Mississippi River, to 
make it more accessible to ocean-going 
commerce, was recently adopted by the 
Missouri house of representatives. 

The house of representatives of the 
Missouri state legislature has passed a 
senate bill making legal the inspection of 
grain in private warehouses and eleva- 
tors by the state grain inspection depart- 
ment, amending the measure so as to in- 
crease the number of employees to be 
maintained by the department. 


The board of directors of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade recently adopt- 
ed a strong resolution opposing that sec- 
tion of the pending tariff bill which 
would admit rice for canning purposes 
free, the directors feeling that the ad- 
mission of cheap labor rice would be 
ruinous to the industry in this country. 

E. R. Oliver, executive general agent 
of the Southern Railway, in a letter to 
the New Orleans Steamship Association, 
warned that other Gulf ports are making 
ing big inroads on the grain export busi- 
ness, and expressed the hope that “all 
interests at New Orleans are keenly alive 
to the export grain situation, and that 
we will not allow ports to the east or 
west of us to take the palm in the im- 
portant matter of handling this traffic.” 


The government barge line is now mov- 
ing a large volume of wheat down the 
Mississippi River for export from New 
Orleans, the present month’s shipments 
being more than six times larger than in 
July last year. For the purpose of 
further increasing the tonnage of the 
line, it is understood that application is 
about to be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for rail and river 
rates, which will permit the shipment of 
Oklahoma gtain to Memphis by rail and 
transfer there to the barge line for ex- 
port. 

The Miles-Chambers-Bestor bill, creat- 
ing a state marketing bureau under the 
supervision of the Missouri state board 
of agriculture, and providing for the li- 
censing of commission merchants who 
deal in farm commodities, has been ap- 
proved by Governor Hyde. The measure 
makes it imperative for all persons, firms 
or corporations to obtain licenses from 
the state marketing commissioner before 
buying or selling farm products. The 
fee charged is $25 for each commission 
firm the annual gross sales of which ex- 
ceed $100,000, plus $10 additional for 
each $50,000 additional business done. 





Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1920... 26,331 382,885 37,214 59,659 7,720 
1919... 15,369 32,734 20,648 43,951 448 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1920.... 1,566 2,224 1,711 1,972 369 
1919.... 842 o¢% oae eon eee 
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While flour is not easy to sell, yet a 
fair business is being done. It is appar- 
ent that some buyers have held off too 
long, and are now in a t rush to 
have their flour bookings shipped. Some 
millers are at their wits’ end to meet the 
insistent demands being made for ship- 
ments and to keep all their customers 
pacified. Although millers have no large 
amount of flour booked, a sufficient num- 
ber of their customers want immediate 
shipment to keep them in hot water. 

All the mills made further rt sales 
this week, The business put through is 
for August shipment and at very close 
prices, 58s@59s 6d, with foreign ex- 
change at a low ebb. This export busi- 
ness, while not very satisfactory in price, 
is a good filler, and has been accepted 
on as a basis as is offered by the 
large b tt companies, Larger parcels 
are being sold than some time ago, lots 
of 5,000 to 10,000 sacks. 

The mills at Toledo have materially in- 
creased their output, one operating full 
time, but their working margin on - 
ings is small and they are entirely de- 
pendent upon additional sales to main- 
tain the present rate of running. Ex- 
port sales already made for August ship- 
ment will be a great help, and it rather 
-_ as if more of this business were in 

t. 


The movement of soft wheat is in rath- 
er sharp contrast to the wheat movement 
reported in the Southwest. The crop is 
short, and farmers in this section are not 
free sellers. There is no evidence of a 
burdensome supply. Millers are taking 
all the wheat offered, and are hedging 
their purchases in the December future. 
One already hears comments on the pos- 
sibility of soft wheat going to a premium 
on this crop. Toledo millers report the 
new wheat of good milling quality, some- 
what short in gluten, but making up in 
quality what it lacks in quantity. 

Another feature of the business is the 
good demand for feed. Prices are hold- 
ing steady, but have not shown any ad- 
vance yet. Pasture is pretty generally 
burned up and this, no doubt, has an in- 
fluence on the demand for feed. 

Toledo millers were bidding, July 29, 
$1.22 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points. Soft wheat standard patent flour 
was quoted at $6.50@6.70, 98’s, f.o.b. To- 
ledo, and local springs at $8.80. Soft 
wheat bran was $19@19.50 ton, mixed 
feed $20@21, and middlings $20.50@22, 
in 100’s, f.o.b. Toledo. 

A very considerable business has been 
pee Kansas hard wheat flours; in 
fact, these flours have had the prefer- 
ence, inasmuch as they have been selling 
at $1.50@2 below spring wheat flours of 
the same grade. An impressive thing 
about the situation with Kansas mills, as 
it now finds reflection here, is that a num- 
ber of them are sold up for 30 days and 
cannot take any more business for ship- 
ment within that time. They are operat- 
ing full time. 

New crop Kansas flours are just begin- 
ning to arrive, and no reports are yet 
available as to the experience bakers and 
others are having with them. They were 
quoted this week at $7@7.85, in 98’s, for 
standard — Many bakers are urg- 
ing im ate shipment. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


mills represented at Toledo, 
ined ly capacity of 48,- 


Output 
with a 


‘Dusen Millin 


000 bbis, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Fiour Pct. of 

output activity 
PRES DOG coecccccicececes 32,200 68 
Last week .......eeseecees 27,500 67 
WOOF BO ccccccesscccscccs 7,600 16 
TWO Years AGO ....+seeeees 40,000 83 
Three years a@g0 .......+.. 27,560 67 


CENTRAL STATES MILLIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and ae including those at Toledo, 
as repo’ to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 

This week ...... 20 124,260 79,480 64 

Last week ...... 25 139,710 85,063 61 

Year ago ....... 10 78,360 21,287 27 

Two years ago... 8 68,560 44,332 76 
NOTES 

The price of bread has been cut in 


Bellefontaine, Ohio. The 9c loaf has 
been reduced to 8c, or two for léc, and 
the 14c loaf is 18c, or two for 25c. 

Frank W. Annin, of W. H. Morehouse 
& Co., grain, Toledo, who has been con- 
fined to the house on account of illness 
for some time, visited the Produce Ex- 
change this week. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing the Van 
Co., Minneapolis, and H. 
L. Simmons, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, were in Toledo, calling on 
the trade, this week. 

George E. Adams, Louisville, formerly 
representing the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, in Indiana, is 
now connected with the Pickerell & 
Craig Co., brokers, Louisville. 

George N. Collins, who represents the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in southern Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia, was in Toledo visiting at 
the district sales office this week. 

Fred J. Lovebury, formerly with the 
Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
made arrangements to represent the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
in southeastern Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed in federal court at Indianapolis by 
William M., Charles M. and Thomas S. 
Thompson, operating as the Thompson 
bakery, Muncie, Ind. Assets, $4,344; 
liabilities, $15,000. 

ived in Toledo this week, aggregating 
ceiv ‘oledo Ww atin, 
300,000 bus, for the Midiand’ 1. owes | 
Products Co. The first load, which came 


‘from Winnipeg, paid $35,000 duty tax. 


There are 200,000 bus more to come for 
storage in the East Side Iron Elevator. 

There is a movement among Seneca 
case 8 Ohio, farmers to sow nothing but 
Trumbull wheat next fall, and the entire 
crop of that variety has been bought and 
put away for seed purposes. Millers this 
year have condemned the red wave va- 
riety as of poor test and poor milling 
quality. 

At a recent meeting of creditors and 
directors of The Nutritia Co., Cincinnati, 
it was decided to have George P._L. 
Squibb, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., operate 
the plant and business as liquidating 
trustee. The liabilities of the company 
are given as. over $400,000, and the as- 
sets as about half that amount. 

The Eastern Auglaize Co-operative 
Co., speretnas elevators at Wanesfield 
and New Hampshire, Ohio, has been 
placed in the hands of receivers. The 
company has been in business about one 

ear and has 204 stockholders among 
‘armers, with a paid in capital of $23,960. 
Assets are given as $75,000; liabilities, 


ye A. Linfitt has completed arrai 
ments to go with the Ladish Milling Co. 
Milwaukee, as sales manager of the mill- 















ing division, effective Aug. 1, and will be 
located at the home office. W. J. Grover 
is now in complete charge of sales in all 
departments. Besides its rye plant of 
500-bbl capacity, this company is increas- 
ing its wheat mill from 1,000- to 1,800- 
bbl capacity, and it is the intention to 
put out a strong selling organization. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Ixp., July 30.—Sales of 
wheat flour by millers in Indiana varied 
considerably in volume this week, but 
none reported poor business. The amount 
sold is due more to the number of orders 
received than to large purchases by a 
few buyers. Depleted stocks is the prin- 
cipal factor that is bringing the user to 
the source of supplies. 

Some export. business is being done 7 
Hoosier mills, but wee Ren norma 
A resumption of usual buying by Europe 
is not to be ted, however, in view 
of the prevailing rate of exchange and 
unsettled conditions there. 

Makers of high class cake flour report 
a good business in that product; in fact, 
one of the Indiana concerns that spe- 
cializes in it has been operating at ca- 
pacity for several weeks. One explana- 
tion is that the flour is being bought by 
well-to-do housewives. 

Quotations ranged slightly higher than 
last week. Soft winter patents were 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $6.40 
@7.10 bbl, 98-Ib cotton basis, a jump of 
15c in the minimum and 10c in the 
maximum. Hard winter patents were 
priced at $7@7.90, an increase of 20c in 
the minimum and 10c in the maximum. 
Spring patents were available at $8.25@ 
9.45, the minimum being 25c higher, with 
little or no change in the maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and ray Sa ag of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of July 30, with comparisons for cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller. 





Fiour Pet. of 

output § activity 

This week .......seseesees »34 32 

Last week ....sseccecscecs 9,126 40 

VOOP ABO wcccccccccccveces 4,173 18 

TWO Years AGO ....eeeseees 5,965 26 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat cccciccceccccccces 433,000 98,000 

COFR ceccccnccccccccccces 113,000 81,000 

GRAD cccccrvcccceccecece 1,458,000 156,000 

TD avid vescdcccccccsceuse C6000 8s ccecce 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 432,320 103,000 288,800 1,000 


Year ago ..... 68,010 492,880 60,970  .... 
Two years ago 554,290 466,400 125,530 15,290 


CORN PRODUCTS 


A fair trade is reported in the last 
10 days. Some mills have been agreeably 
surprised in the number of .orders 
booked. Quotations show a considerable 
range, but the level remains approxi- 
mately that of last- week, with grits 
priced for shipment in car lots from In- 
dianapolis at $1.62 per 100 lbs, sacked, 
meal at $1.62, cerealine at $2.31, hominy 
at $1.67 and corn flour at $1.67. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is in fair demand, and mills 
have not been worried by accumulated 
stores. Bran and mixed feed are quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $19.50@21.50 
ton, an advance of 50c in both the mini- 
mum and maximum, compared with last 
week. Middlings are available at $21.50 
@23.50, a jump of $1.50 in both the 
minimum and maximum. Hominy feed 
is eT Ge being offered at $24.50, 
bulk, and $25.75, sacked. 


NOTES 


The National Elevator Co., Indianap- 
olis, has been incorporated, with $100,000 
capital, by H. J. Berry, J. W. Jordan 
and G, F. Off, to construct and operate 
grain plants. 

Milling concerns in Indianapolis using 
electric power have joined with other 
manufacturing concerns in the city in a 

tition to the Indiana Public Service 

ion, asking a reduction in the 
rate charged. 

Milling demand for wheat-on the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade has been fair 
this week. Less grain, however, has been 
sold for export from this territory than 
in some of the preceding weeks of the 
new crop season. 
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Pierre B. Aiman, 27 years old, man- 
ager of a grain‘elevator at Emporia, died 

ednesday — in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Hospital at Indianapolis, where he 
had undergone an operation five days 
previously. A widow and two children 
survive. Mr. Aiman was a member of 
the Scottish Rite and Elk lodges. 

E. E. Reynolds, treasurer Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations, 
went to Washington this week, where he 
appeared before the joint congressional 
committee on agricultural inquiry. He 
urged that plans made by farmers for 
a mgs marketing of agricultural 
products have every opportunity to 
demonstrate their feasibility and effi- 
ciency. Farmers in all of the 92 counties 
in Indiana are organized, and there are 
local organizations in 974 of the 1,016 
townships. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1e, Inp., July 30.—Evansville 
millers are of the belief that the peak of 
the wheat deliveries at primary points 
has been reached, and that the present 
glut will soon be relieved. Farmers are 
beginning to hold their wheat in the face 
of bids by exporters, who are again in 
the field. As the price slumps their de- 
mand increases. Evansville millers are 
bullish on the market, and are looking 
for an upturn in the price of wheat. 

Mills continue to operate about the 
same as for the last month, the Igleheart 
mill at full time, and the others at 108 
hours. Demand has been steady for 
flour, but of a nature to keep the man- 
agers on the anxious seat. Orders have 
kept the mills going, but they have not 
piled up as was expected when the new 
crop came in. 

Southern jobbers are holding off. 
Heavy orders for future delivery are not 
_—. Wheat was quoted at $1.23, 

ased on Ohio River, Friday, a declin 
from last week. 

Country mills are all working on slow 
time, it is reported, supplying the light 
demand that is present aly a their 
territory. Although working fewer hours 
per week than the Evansville mills, they 
are optimistic. 

Flour is quoted, in carload lots, f.o.b 
Evansville, as follows: best patent, in 
98-lb cottons, $7.50@8; selfrising, sam: 

rade and basing, $7.75@8.25; straights 
$6.50; half patent, $6@6.25; hard Kan 
sas, $7.75. 

Bran is quoted in carload lots, f.o.b 
Evansville, 100-lb sacks, at $18; mixed 
feed, $20.50; shorts, $22. Demand ha: 
been fairly good during the week. 


NOTES 

J. K. McDowell, sales manager Akin 
Erskine mills, will spend a portion ot 
next week in the South among the trade 

J. L. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., this 
city, left Thursday for a month’s vaca- 
tion with his wife at Wequetonsing. 
Mich., where there is a considerable 
Evansville colony. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norro.x, Va., July 30.—The local flour | 
trade has been marking time during the 
week, with spot stocks practically ex- 
hausted and new flours arriving very 
slowly. The mills, apparently, are fol 
lowing the cash situation, and are offer 
ing top winter patents at $7@7.50, with 
Kansas patents at $7.75@8.50. North- 
western spring patents are quoted at 
$9.45@9.75, but no sales have been re- 
ported during the week, as the trade, 
especially the bahers, is apparently satis- 
fied with Kansas patents at the differ- 
ence in price. 

The millfeed market shows no activity. 
only small scattering orders being placed. 
Western. bran is quoted at $24, standard 
middlings $22@22.50, winter wheat flour 
middlings $27@28, and red dog $41.50@ 
42, the latter representing a gain of 
about $8 over ‘last week, but no sales re- 
ported. 








NOTES ; 

C. E. Gwinn, of the Gwinn Milling Co., 

— Ohio, was in Norfolk this 
week, 


A. J. Ambrose, of Ambrose & Co., 
South Norfolk, has returned from a tour 
of the North with his family. He spent 
several weeks in the White Mountains, 
travelling by automobile and camping 
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along the way. His wife and six chil- 
dren og mpeg him. They ate and 
slept in r car, which was especially 
designed for such travel. 


Josepu A. Lesiie. 





GEORGIA 


Arttanta, Ga., July 30.—Flour, as well 
as other lines of trade, is moving in nar- 
row channels. Prices are practically un- 
changed to a shade higher. The bakers 
are buying two days’ to a week’s supply, 
and having no difficulty in getting prompt 
deliveries, although stocks here are com- 
paratively light. The retail trade is 
very dull. 

Wheat millfeed is also about un- 
changed in price, with no improvement 
inthe movement. Jobbers and merchants 
report business very dull and collections 
poor. Country trade is light, due to the 
crop season nearing completion. 

Cottonseed meal prices are firm and 
about unchanged from last week. Ex- 
port trade in cake made a little flurry in 
the market, but there is only a fair ex- 
port movement of meal. The local meal 
trade is dull, principally to the dairy 
trade, which is using bran and beet pulp. 

Hominy feed is slightly lower, with 
very little doing. 

Hay receipts continue light, and stocks 
are down to the minimum, while demand 
is dull and quiet. Only 26 cars all kinds 
reached this market this week. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





ALABAMA 


Mosme, Aua., July 30.—Grain market 
conditions have undergone but a 
change, corn being off 1@2c, and other 
grain products remaining at prices quot- 
ed a week ago. Feedstuffs are not so 
much in demand, and prices are shaded 
a little. 

Local feed mills are running less than 
half time, and the Alabama corn mills 
put in three days this week. 

Exports for the week ended today 
were: flour; 5,103 200-lb cotton sacks to 
Cardenas, 400 to Santiago, 2,395 to Ha- 
vana, 1,100 to Matanza, 300 to Isabel de 
Sagua, and 900 to Cienfuegos. Corn 
meal: 500 sacks to Havana. Corn: 1,850 
sacks to Cardenas, 2,100 to Havana. 
Malt: 911 sacks to Cardenas. 

* * 


Negotiations are under way for the 
installation of a mixing plant, in connec- 
tion with one of the local storage houses, 
to be used by Pacific Coast flour mills 
in preparing their product for the South- 
east. An initial shipment made here last 
spring by the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co. proved so satisfactory that it con- 
templated making Mobile its southeast- 
ern distributing point, and this com- 
pany is said to be behind the proposed 


mixing plant. 
W. J. Bors. 





NASHVILLE 


\suvittz, Tenn., July, 30.—There 
has been a slight falling off in demand 
for flour from the Southeast this week, 
but the volume of business booked and 
shi, ped compares favorably with previ- 
ous vears, being well up to the average. 
The is a little inclination shown to an- 
tic’ ate needs, though as a rule shipping 
ins ructions accompany each order. The 
co'rast in this respect is shown in the 
fac. that the aggregate volume of flour 
boo'.ed is running only about 25 per cent 


‘of “he average for the past five years. 


-\ question of vital importance with 
mi! rs selling to the southeastern trade, 
oth r than matter of rivalry, is how the 
tre e is going to pass through the settle- 
me:t period, from — 1 to Nov. 15. It 
is inderstood that last year a great 
mo vy _— were extended, and 
mae payable in November and Decem- 
be. Should cotton not move freely, 
0" e difficulty is expected to arise when 
Joers are due to meet the obligations. 
At present the situation is fairly good, 
ai! current obligations are being met 
wi) reasonable promptness. 

' lour prices have moved within a nar- 
Tow range, and at the close of the week 
were as follows: best or short soft win-~ 
ter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $7.60@8.25; standard 
or regular patent, $6.75@7.25; straight 
Patent, $6.25@6.50; first clears, $5@5.50. 
, tehandlers report fair — business. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cot- 
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ton, delivered at Nashville, $9.50@10; 
hard winter wheat patent, $7@7.50. 

Wheat has been irregular. Illinois and 
other sections are offering freely, and 
there has been a good movement on the 
improved demand for flour. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted $1.40, at Nashville. 
Little Tennessee wheat is moving, most 
of the crop having been sold. Reports 
indicate that farmers realized around 
$120 for most of the crop. 

Slight improvement is reported in busi- 
ness at commercial corn mills. Output 
for the week by mills with a capacity of 
27,000 bus was 10,300 bus, or 37.8 per 
cent of capacity, which compared with 
46.7 per cent the same week last year. 
Prices: corn meal, bolted or unbolted, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $1.45@1.60. 

There is a well-sustained demand for 
millfeed, and some of the mills have 
been oversold on wheat bran. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, ton, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $18@19; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $21@23. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour ° Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 208,020 146,640 le 
Last week ....... 189,180 127,089 67.1 
Year @80 .ccsscos 180,420 50,547 28.0 


138,313 68.7 


Two years ago... 201,270 , 
120,275 71.0 


Three years ago.. 168,990 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 30 July 23 
Fiour, BOIS ..ccccccccccs 13,800 13,700 
Wheat, BUS .ccscccccces 155,000 132,000 
Corm, DUS wccscccccscccs 82,000 78,000 
Oats, DUS .ccccccccccece 218,000 165,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 362 cars. 

C. N. Brown announces that he will 
establish a new bakery at Dickson, Tenn., 
immediately. 

Joseph Beam purchased the New Ha- 
ven (Ky.) Mill Co., recently sold at 
auction. The business will continue un- 
der the same name, with M. C. Beam as 
manager. 

S..S. Kerr, Nashville grain shipper, 
has been making great progress in utiliz- 
ing waterway transportation. He so far 
this season has handled 200,000 bus corn 
via the Ohio and Cumberland rivers to 
Nashville. 

Joun LEIPer. 





SOME VERY LARGE HAILSTONES 

Great Faris, Mont., July 30.—An in- 
teresting printed record has just been 
called to attention by the heavy hail- 
storms that have visited the state in the 
last 10 days. It is the record of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, in which the 
following appears: 

“Captain Clark, with two pie. was 
making a reconnoissance of the falls 
June 27, 1805, when a dark cloud sud- 
denly appeared. The warning cloud sent 
the party to the sheltering side of the 
ravine, which they had barely reached 
when a terrible hailstorm broke. The 
hailstones were seven inches in circum- 
ference and weighed three pounds. The 
torrent fell so fast that one of the guides 
almost met death in the flood that fol- 
lowed. Captain Lewis and party were 
in another direction when they encoun- 
tered the storm. Several of his party 
were struck by large stones, and one man 
was knocked unconscious three times.” 

There has been no report of seven-inch 
hailstones this year, nor of any that 
would weigh three pounds, so it is be- 
lieved that the storms this year, as many 
have. supposed, did not break all records, 
nor equal the pne of 116 years ago. 

Joun A. Curry. 





WESTERN CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 

According to the June report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada on the movement of western Cana- 
dian grain crops, receipts at terminals 
fell off considerably during the early 
days of the month, but toward the end 
reflected the increase in the amounts 
marketed. Shipments continued steady, 
a decrease from the previous month, but 
considerably —_ than last year. Lake 
shipments to United States points, other 


INCREASE IN 1920 EXPORTS 


Foreign Shipments of Grain, Dairy and Meat 
Products Double Those of Pre-War Years 
—Cotton Exports Below Average 

According to data compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates, the exports of grain, 
dairy products and meat products, fig- 
ured on a tonnage basis, during the cal- 
endar year 1920, were double the exports 
of any pre-war year. The exports of 
cotton were below normal, amounting to 


535 


only three fourths of those in any pre- 
war year. 

In relation to the United States’s total 
production of grain, meat products and 
dairy products, the exports of these in 
pre-war years constituted about 5, 8 and 
1 per cent, respectively, of such total 
production. 

The following table, prepared ‘by the 
Market Reporter of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and Crop Estimates, shows exports 
for 1920, compared with those for pre- 
war years: 





, + 1920 





c————Average 1910-14 . 
r Exports ‘ -—— Exports, 
Commodity— Production Amount Percent Production Amount Percent 
WHORE, BED cccccccce 728,225 *128,158 6 787,128 307,623 1 
Corn, bus ......+.+.- 2,732,457 *40,835 1.5 3,232,367 21,230 +7 
Cate BUS ccccseccccs 1,157,961 *16,320 1.4 1,520,055 16,311 1.1 
Barley, bus ......... 186,208 *10,201 5.5 202,024 17,854 8.8 
RIO, DOB ccccccscccce 37,568 2,155 5.7 69,318 59,253 85.5 
Buckwheat, bus ..... 17,022 52 3 13,789 300 2.2 
Dairy products in 
terms of milk, Ibs. 66,000,000 185,641 3 90,000,000 1,557,853 1.7 
Meats and meat prod- 
UCte, IDS .ccesccere 14,857,800 1,230,867 8.3 16,051,000 1,879,679 11.7 
Cotton, 500-lb bales.. 14,259 8,579 60.2 13,366 6,359 47.6 


*Including flour and meal expressed in terms of grain equivalent. 








than Buffalo, from Fort William and 
Port Arthur ceased, except for 178,148 
bus flaxseed. 

Stocks in Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur terminal elevators were reduced by 
an aggregate of 9,000,000 bus of all 
grains during the month, but are still 
very high for the time of year. Over 
15,000,000 bus of all grains remained at 
the close of the month, nearly 6,000,000 
of which were wheat, over 6,000,000 oats, 
1,660,000 flaxseed, and 1,220,000 barley. 


INSPECTIONS 


Number of cars inspected in the west- 
ern grain inspection division during 
June, 1921, compared with 1920: 


——— 192 1——_ 7—1920-—_, 

Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat ...4,877 6,096,250 3,151 3,859,975 
Oats ..... 1,918 3,836,000 1,100 2,145,000 
Barley ... 641 897,400 345 465,750 
Flaxseed... 276 296,700 284 284,000 
RYO cosee 77 96,250 58 66,700 


Total inspections of 1920 crops to the 
end of June, compared with the final 
estimate of western crops, in bushels: 


Total 

Final estimate inspected 

Wheat ..cccs. 234,138,300 177,391,250 
Oats .cccccose 314,297,000 62,452,000 
Barley ....... 40,760,500 12,731,600 
Flaxseed ..... 7,588,800 4,884,800 
RYO ceccccese 8,273,600 2,830,000 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CASE 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 30.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has issued an or- 
der against the Royal Baking Powder 
Co. to cease selling or advertising a 
phosphate baking powder under a label 
which closely simulates one long identi- 
fied with a cream of tartar powder. The 
order further prohibits the concern from 
advertising the price of the new powder 
as a reduction from that of the former 
product. The commission made public 
the following statement regarding the 
case: 

“It was further brought out in the 
testimony that in September, 1919, at a 
time when the price of cream of tartar 
was increasing, the Royal Baking Pow- 
der Co., after making certain alterations 
in its factory, began the output of Dr. 
Price’s baking powder, substituting phos- 

hate for cream of tartar as the acid 
ngredient of the commodity. It was 
shown also that, coincidental with this 
change in the basic ingredients of the 
powder, the Royal Baking Powder Co. 
started a nationwide campaign advertis- 
ing that the well-known Dr. Price’s bak- 
ing powder could now be bought by 
housewives for one half the price for- 
merly charged. This advertising cam- 
paign, the testimony showed, misled the 

ublic into the belief that when it bought 

r. Price’s baking powder it was buying 
the well-known cream of tartar brand 
for one half what it formerly cost, when, 
as a matter of fact, it was buying a 
phosphate powder.” 

Joun Marrinan, 





CANADA’S HARVEST LABOR SUPPLY 

Winnirecco, Man., July 30—At a 
meeting of representatives of the vari- 
ous Canadian railway companies and of 
the departments of agriculture for the 
three provinces, it was estimated that 
western Canada will require qe. 
mately 44,000 farm laborers to harvest 
this year’s crop. It was stated that prob- 
ably 9,000 of number can be obtained 


wT 


in the West, and the remaining 35,000 
will have to be secured from outside 
points. Special arrangements are being 
made by the railroads to expedite the 
transportation of the necessary harvest- 


ers. 
G. Rocx. 





50c PER BU FOR GRASSHOPPERS 


Ocven, Uran, July 30.—In order to 
check the grasshopper plague, the com- 
missioners of Juab County, Utah, have 
offered a bounty of 50c bu for them. 
The pest has done much damage to wheat 
in that county. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





ARGENTINE SUGAR CROP FOR 1921 


In the Market Reporter of the Bu- 
reau of Markets and Crop Estimates, the 
American trade commissioner at Buenos 
Aires announces that the grinding of the 
Argentine sugar crop hegan about the 
middle of May. It is calculated that, if 
there are no heavy frosts, the crop will 
total 220,000 metric tons (485,012,000 
Ibs) this year. 





Canadian Exports 


Toronto, Ont., July 30.—The following 
table shows the quantities of flour exported 
from Canada by months since the beginning 
of current crop year (Sept. 1, 1920) to the 
end of June, in barrels, with principal mar- 
kets to which the flour was sold: 


U.K. U. 8. Other Total 
Sept. ... 31,426 10,889 267,611 309,926 
Oct.: .... 104,448 131,374 334,657 570,479 
Nov. ... 318,522 195,922 229,725 744,169 
Dec, ... 256,570 194,181 156,822 607,573 
Jan, .... 375,619 174,846 153,176 703,641 
Feb. ... 329,307 198,712 94,711 622,730 
March .. 509,550 198,968 112,212 820,730 
April .. 342,308 97,282 95,827 535,417 
May ... 350,213 43,338 124,189 617,740 
June ... 378,218 6,359 150,742 535,319 





Tots, 2,996,181 1,251,871 1,719,672 5,967,724 


Of the quantity shown as total exports for 
the month of June the subdivision by coun- 
tries is as follows: 






Bblis 
United Kingdom .....6.....seseceee 378,218 
United States oncccccsccccccscccccce 6,359 
Newfoundland .......ccceeeeceseces 25,708 
BAPBOGOS cccccccccccccccesscescccce 7,831 
SOMMBIED cccccccccecccccccccvescseces 3,095 
Trinidad and Tobago ...........e0+. 24,047 
British West Indies, other.......... 6,103 


Bermuda 2eccccccecscsccsccces eee 
British Guiana .......-ceeeeeeeeees 
PEE Ga ceEe ce os ene csoneceveceesee 
Netherlands ........ 
ere 
British South Africa 
Geste BIGR cccccssecccccccesvececee 
BEOREOO seccesccccccccccccsceccescce 
Dutch West Indies 
San Domingo 

CUBE .nccicccccces 
Finland .......... 
British Honduras ..........-00+e00e 


MEE, bdCCC Co ReBeCSeereeersessecied 
French West Indies 
GURCOMBIR ccccccccccccscccccccccose 
BIGER ccccceccccccccccepecsscocees 
VOMOBUGIR ce ccccccccccccctecccccecss 
POlAME .nccccccccccccccscccscccscce 
TUPRGY ccccccccstccecccsvedstecccce 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ............ 


Total ...ccecccccccccessecvecacees 535,319 


In addition to the foregoing shipments of 
flour, Canada exported in June: wheat, 6,- 
003,097 bus; oats, 6,385,387; barley, 1,362,817; 
rye, 164,496; flaxseed, 156,276; bran, shorts 
and middlings, 166,271,000 Ibs; oatmeal and 
rolled oats, 71,101,000 Ibs, Of the millfeed 
shown, practically all went to the United 
States, while the oatmeal and rolled oats 
went to the United Kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of about 8,000 Ibs shipped to Hol- 
land, Norway and Denmark. 
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Ontario and the eastern provinces are 
buying flour sparingly. Few mills are 
running full time, while many of the 
smaller ones are shut down altogether. 
There will be no activity till the holi- 
days are over and new crop wheat is 
plentiful. Prices have not changed 
lately. New crop winter wheat flour is 
coming into the market in a small way, 
which is earlier than usual. By next 
week offerings should be quite free. 
Buyers are offering $6.40 bbl for this 
grade in secondhand jute bags, deliv- 
ered, and in some cases are offering this 
same figure for bulk lots, seaboard, to 
be packed in their bags. Top patent 
springs are selling at $10.50 bbl, seconds 
at $10, and first clears at $9.80, mixed 
car lots, delivered, with discount of 10c 
bbl for cash. 

Sales of Canadian flour for export are 
small, Quotations are mostly too high, 
compared with new crop United States 
prices. A few shippers, who have ex- 
change sold at better than today’s level, 
are able to operate, but such sales do not 
make volume. Asking prices for good 
quality Manitoba export patents range 
67@69s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
Liverpool or London, August seaboard. 
New crop Ontario winter patents are 
selling for export at 54s 6d@56s per 
280-lb bags, c.i.f. terms, Glasgow. Sales 
have been made on this basis by sellers 
who had the exchange sold short. 


MILLFEED 


Limited operation of mills and a sud- 
den uprush in the call for all kinds of 
feedingstuffs has put a new complexion 
on this market. There is not nearly 
enough bran to go around. Mills are 
doling out what they make to their regu- 
lar trade, and have none to sell in 
straight cars. The regular price for bran 
in mixed cars with flour is now $26@27 
ton, bags, delivered, while shorts are 
quoted at $27@28, same basis. Straight 
car lots would bring $1@2 ton over 
these prices. Flour middlings, when 
available, are quoted at $30@32, deliv- 
ered. Mills are not offering feed flour. 


WHEAT 


New crop soft winter wheat is coming 
into the market more freely. Mills are 
paying $1.25 bu, or thereabouts, for 
wagonloads at their doors. Car lots, on 
track, delivered, are selling at $1.35@ 
1.40, according to freights. Unfortu- 
nately, the last few weeks before harvest 
brought such bad weather that a good 
deal of wheat was damaged by drouth 
and heat. It is not now expected that 
the grading will be as uniform as in 
other years, and millers will need to 
show care in buying sample lots. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


The home market for rolled oats is 
quiet. Sales have been made for export, 
and there are a good number of in- 
quiries for future delivery. The weak- 
ness in sterling exchange is an impedi- 
ment to business. Mills have advanced 
their quotations for rolled oats to Glas- 
gow enough to: offset recent declines in 
exchange, and are now asking 56s per 
280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., August seaboard. 
Heavy oatmeal is also higher at 53@54s. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The general improvement in demand 
for feed is helping the sale of these 
grains. American No. 2 yellow corn is 
coming in freely for use in Ontario and 





Quebec at 79c, track, Goderich, Cana- 
dian funds.. Ontario oats are selling at 
44@48c bu, according to freight,. deliv- 
ered; barley, 65@70c; rye, $1.18@1.23. 
Reground elevator screenings are in good 
demand at $3 over late prices. Dealers 
are —s quite large quantities for 
shipment from Fort William at $16 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. that point. An average 
delivered price would be $24 ton, On- 
tgrio or Quebec. 
NOTES 

New York exchange is 
about 124%, per cent premium here. 
ling is down to $4.0014. 

Ocean shipping companies are asking 
32c per 100 lbs for flour space to British 
ports, August shipment. 

The Dominion Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Toronto on 
Thursday, Aug. 4. The business session 
will be followed by a dinner in the 
Mossop Hotel, at which all members and 
guests of the association will be present. 

Some of the smaller Ontario mills have 
lately bought a little Michigan soft wheat 
for grinding in an experimental way, 
while the home crop was being harvest- 
ed. The product is being sold for ex- 
port under the drawback of duties rule. 

Private letters from W. C. Omand, 
flour broker, Toronto, who is visiting 
his old home in Scotland, state that he 
has been to the north of Scotland on a 
motor trip. While there he crossed to 
the Orkney Islands and spent a few days 
around the scenes of his boyhood. 


Latest information as to the health 
of Hedley Shaw, managing director 
Maple. Leaf Milling Co,. Ltd., Toronto, 
is that he is making steady progress 
toward recovery. He had a stroke of 
paralysis last winter, and is at present 
travelling in western Canada, but re- 
quires constant care. 

David Stewart, successor to S. Jones 
as manager of the Toronto office of the 
N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is 
now on duty here and is rapidly making 
friends in the trade. Mr. Stewart came 
to Canada from Glasgow, where he got 
his knowledge of the trade in the service 
of the Scottish Co-operative Society, of 
which his father is president. 

This office is in receipt of a number 
of requests from reliable over-sea buyers 
for introductions to Canadian mills that 
are in a position to undertake regular 
shipment of flour or oatmeal. It seems 
probable there will be a good demand 
for these products from transatlantic 
markets as soon as new crop Canadian 
goods are ready for shipment. 

James A Robb, formerly manager of 
the Northland Milling Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, spent Tuesday of this week in 
Toronto. Mr. Robb is now going into 
the grain trade on his own account. He 
is opening a — brokerage office in 
Winnipeg, to be ready in time for new 
crop trading. Mr. Robb is well qualified 
for his new undertaking, as he had years 
of experience with the Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, before he went into the 
milling trade. 


holding at 
Ster- 


MONTREAL 


MonTreat, Que., July 30.—The terri- 
tory tributary to this market is yielding 
a steady demand for spring wheat flour. 
Local mills are running well up to aver- 
age for the season. Demand from the 
maritime provinces shows signs of im- 
proving conditions there. In fact, the 
general outlook and sentiment of the 
trade is full of hope for the coming crop 

ear. New crop spring wheat flour will 
e in the market earlier than usual. 
There is no indication yet as to what the 
opening price will be. In the meantime, 


old crop flour is selling at the figures of 
last several weeks, namely, $10.50 bbl 
for top patents, $10 for seconds and $9.80 
for strong bakers, jute basis, delivered, 
with discount of 10c for cash. 

Stocks of winter wheat flour here are 
low, and prices hold firmly at $8 bbl and 
over, in secondhand jute, delivered. New 
crop flour is being bought for August 
delivery at $6.50 bbl, in secondhand bags. 

Millfeed has become much firmer, and 
supplies are inadequate. Local mills are 
selling bran in mixed cars with flour at 
$25@27 ton, and shorts at $26@28, deliv- 
ered. ‘Shortage of pasture and other 
feedingstuffs is the reason for the pres- 
ent unusual demand. — 

Rolled oats are selling in a small way 
at -$3.25@3.35 per bag of 90 lbs, deliv- 
ered. Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, is worth 
$3.55@3.65, delivered. 


NOTES 


C. E, Austin, general manager Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., is in eastern Canada on a_busi- 
ness trip, and is’ expected in Montreal 
this week. 

London cables advise that Canadian 
spring wheat has been sold there this 
week at 73s per qr for No. 1 northern 
grade. Montreal exporters are selling 
fair quantities of wheat, barley and 
American corn for export. 


Montreal mills report demand for 
Manitoba spring wheat flour for export 
better, considerable being sold this week 
for August shipment. Prices are in the 
neighborhood of 68s per 280-lb sack, for 
a good quality export patent, c.i.f. terms. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., July 30.—The flour 
market continues quiet, with nothing new 
in the way of exporting trade. At the 
same time western mills are working an 
excellent domestic business for this sea- 
son of the year. 

Prices remain unchanged. Today’s 
quotations: top patent spring wheat flour, 
in cars or mixed cars, delivered Fort 
William, Winnipeg, and = corresponding 


‘territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb jute bags; 


second patents, $9.55; first clears, $8.50. 
For 30-day terms 10c bbl is added, and 
for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 

There has been a fairly good demand 
for millfeed throughout the West. The 
standard price remains unchanged, al- 
though some Winnipeg mills are getting 
$2 above this figure. Bran is selling at 
$19 ton, in bags, and shorts at $21, in 


‘cars or mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b. Mani- 


toba points. 
WHEAT 


Apart from trade being busy cleaning 
up July contracts, business in the wheat 
market has been light. Improved weath- 
er conditions lent strength to market, 
and prices gained toward end of week. 
Demand is chiefly coming from domestic 
buyers; that of exporters showing little 
increase so far. 

Inspections for the week ending July 
28 were 642 cars, against 884 a week 
ago. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up 
to July 30: 


-—Futures—, 

Cash July Oct. 

GN i «0 es0 ore $1.80% $1.80% $1.50% 

i ge Pe rs 1.815% 1.81% 1.49 5% 
DOU eee 1.81% 1.81% 1.52 

[8 eee 1.84% 1.84 1.50% 

, 8, See 1.84% 1.845 1.51% 
Wee GO 56. od. vee 1.78 1.824 1.53 

OATMEAL 


There is practically no change in prices 
of rolled vats and oatmeal from last 
week, and an ordinary demand exists. 


- The standard price for rolled oats is $3 


per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal $8.75 per 
98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for all coarse grains is 
slower. There is sufficient export de- 
mand to take care of offerings, but trad- 
ing is not brisk. Since a week ago oats 
have decreased 214v, barley 614¢ and rye 
3c. Quotations: No, 2 Canadian western 
oats, 50%c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 76%,c; No. 1 Canadian western 
rye, $1.22,—in store, Fort William. 

RYE FLOUR 

Not much domestic business is expect- 
ed in rye flour products for another 
month or so; export trade is also very 
quiet. Since a week ago, prices have 
dropped 50c on all grades. Today’s quo- 
tations: best patents, $8.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
bag; medium grade, $7.50; dark, $4.50; 
rye meal, $6,—delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 

MILLFEED INVESTIGATION 

Will Hill, formerly in the flour bro- 
kerage business in Vancouver, B. C., has 
been appointed by the Dominion govern- 
ment to investigate the practice of Ca- 
nadian mills in the manufacture of mill- 
feed. This is not a permanent appoint- 
ment, but will cover a period of about 
three months. The chief purpose of this 
inquiry is to ascertain the extent, if any, 
to which mills are using screenings or 
other substances in the production of 
bran, shorts, middlings or feed flour. 

It is understood that the inquiry grows 
out of a conference between the govern- 
mental department concerned and the 
Canadian Millers’ National Association. 
Mr. Hill has already completed his in- 
spection of the mills in British Columbia, 
and is working eastward from there. 
Later in the year he will cover the mills 
of eastern Canada. 


R. SNEDDON CHANGES POSITION 


R. Sneddon, who for upwards of a 
year has been engaged in laboratory 
work in Winnipeg, doing custom work 
for flour mills, has gone to Montreal, 
where he will take charge of the labora- 
tory of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
and supervise all chemical analyses for 
the mills of this big company in Ontario 
and Quebec. He has not given up en- 
tirely his connection with the laboratory 
at Winnipeg, but will be no longer active 
here. 

R. H. Fraser, who is also a competent 
chemist, has become a partner of Mr. 
Sneddon and is now carrying on the 
work. This is the only private laboratory 
in Canada that is entirely at the service 
of flour mills for testing and analysis 
of samples of flour and grain. 


NOTES 
D. M. Frazer, of the Western Canada 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, is on his 
vacation. 


H. M. Pearson, superintendent Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co., has gone to Peace 
River for the purpose of locating eleya- 
tor sites in that district. 


F. L. Kroutil, member of the milling 
trade from Oklahoma, called at this of- 
fice on Saturday. Mr. Kroutil has en- 
joyed a very interesting trip through 
western Canada and reports that, on the 
whole, crops are in fine condition. He 
will leave tonight for Minneapolis. 


The Atlas Elevator Co. has _ been 
merged with the Northern and Security 
elevator companies. The Northern will 
take 18 of the country elevators of the 
old Atlas company, and the Security 42. 
It is understood that the fusion is mere- 
ly a shifting of organization to reduce 
overhead expenses, the control remaining 
in the same hands. 

L. E. Gray. 
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GALVESTON AS AN 
EXPORT GATEWAY 


(Continued from page 521.) 


are at all times available at Galveston 
for bunkering purposes. 

The means of communication with Gal- 
yeston from the interior have reached a 
splendid development. Several of the 
larger trunk lines of the West serve the 
port, and, in two instances, wharfage 
terminals have been constructed by rail 
lines, these being the Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific. The Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Lines operate south from St. 
Louis and Kansas City to the port of 
Galveston, while the International & 
Great Northern Railway also serves the 
port. These lines cover practically the 
entire grain and cotton growing regions 
of Texas and Oklahoma, and the terri- 
tory south of and contiguous to the Mis- 
souri River. 

All Gulf ports, including that of Gal- 
veston, suffered during the war because 
of the disposition on the part of the al- 
lied governments to shorten the ocean 
haul by routing traffic via the ports of 
the Atlantic seaboard. This policy nat- 
urally resulted in serious congestion at 
the eastern ports, which, together with 
the geographic advantages of Galveston 
and other Gulf outlets, rapidly restored 
the natural trend of export commodi- 
ties to such ports. 

Perhaps more graphically than in any 
other manner the growth and importance 
of Galveston is shown in the port’s rec- 
ord for the past number of years. To 
quote statistics, frequently dry and un- 
interesting, but in this case the actual 
picture of the growth of one of the 
United States’ leading ports, the total 
volume of exports from Galveston in 
1860 was $5,772,158; in 1880, $16,749,889 ; 
in 1900, $85,657,524; in 1910, $173,178,992. 
The tremendous growth of exports from 
Galveston in the two years following the 
armistice is of particular interest; in 1919 
the total value of exports was $464,183,- 
945, and by 1920 this figure had been in- 
creased to $627,498,478, compared to 
$190,248,657 in 1916, the last year prior 
to this country’s entrance into the World 
War. 

Galveston is important primarily be- 
cause of its exports; nevertheless it is of 
interest to note that imports, valued at 
$2,488,006 in 1910, were increased to $17,- 
744,906 in 1919, and $30,964,285 in 1920. 
Another matter of interest is the fact 
that 1,233 ships plying to foreign ports, 
exclusive of all coastwise vessels, an- 
chored in the port of Galveston during 
the past year. 

While it is true that Galveston is an 
important export market for many com- 
modities other than cotton, the fact can- 
not be lost sight of that it is to cotton 
that the port looks for the greater part 
of its business. Galveston being the nat- 
ural outlet for a territory which pro- 
duces a large portion of the American 
cotton crop, its facilities being both mod- 
ern and adequate, and its climatic condi- 
tions being favorable for the prevention 
of loss of weight in this staple, it is only 
natural that its volume of cotton exports 
should be in excess of that of other 
ports. 

igures supplied by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce show 
that Galveston exported, during the 
twenty-five year period ended June 30, 
1917, the enormous total of 50,516,502 
bales of cotton. During the same period 
New Orleans exported 36,991,459 bales, 
Savannah 19,279,504, New York 13,003,- 
678, and Charleston 3,161,828. For the 
past two years, 1919 and 1920, Galveston 
exported 2,249,431 and 2,608,712 bales of 
cotton, respectively. 

Althgugh cotton is largely handled 
from car to ship at Galveston, there is, 
nevertheless, a considerable volume of 
the staple concentrated at outlying sheds 
during the greater part of the year, due 
to the fact that it can frequently be 
disposed of to better advantage in a 
seaboard market than at an interior con- 
centration point. In order to accommo- 
date this storage demand, a series of 
modern steel and concrete warehouses, 
fireproof throughout, have been built 
within the past five or ten years, until 
today the port has warehouse space for 
1,800,000 bales of cotton. 

The method of transferring the staple 
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One of the Concrete Warehouses for Export Cotton at Galveston 


from warehouse to shipside has improved 
with remarkable strides. From the slow 
process of moving three or four bales at 
a time with a mule, a Negro and a dray, 
came the cotton float, which transported 
from twelve to fifteen bales. At the 
present time, however, the float is being 
superseded by the modern electric truck, 
which moves quickly from warehouse to 


ship with a load of twenty-five or more 
bales. 

Next to its importance as a cotton ex- 
port market, Galveston is widely known 
for its export of grain, particularly 
wheat. The total elevator capacity at 
the port at present is approximately 
3,600,000 bushels. It is known that con- 
sideration is being given to the erection 


of additional elevator space, but it is as 
yet too early to make any definite state- 
ment regarding this. In addition to the 
available storage space in the elevators, 
and in order to handle without conges- 
tion the volume of traffic which moves 
through the port, the railroads serving 
Galveston have provided ample car stor- 
age yards, affording a combined working 





Lowering a Sling of Cotton Into the Hold of an Ocean Freighter at a Galveston Dock 
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capacity of eleven thousand four hun- 
dred cars. 


The growth of wheat rts from 
Galveston has been quite remarkable; in- 
creasing from 13,213,697 bushels in 1913 
to 17,170,090 in 1919 and 45,094,575 in 
1920, the greatest wheat movement in 


the ory of the Pig will be reached . 


this year, indicated by the fact that 
from July 1, 1920, to May 1, 1921, ap- 
proximately sixty-eight million bushels 
moved through the port. 

Of other grains, the following amounts 
were exported from Galveston in 1920: 
corn, 37,668 bushels; barley, 601,902; rye, 
668,857. 

Up until the present time Galveston 

has n of comparatively little impor- 
tance as a flour exporting market. The 
natural tendency has been for this com- 
modity to move through other ports, and 
no particular effort was made to develop 
Galveston’s flour business. What flour 
has moved through Galveston, with the 
possible exception of the war period, was 
largely destined for the West Indies and 
Mexico, Trade with these countries has 
been exceptionally quiet for the past sev- 
eral years, due to financial and other 
causes. As indicative of the volume of 
flour moving through Galveston, 294,181 
barrels were cleared from the port in 
1920. 
Facilities for loading flour on board 
ship at Galveston are, as is the case at 
many ports, not of the best. The docks 
are not equipped with modern flour load- 
ing machinery; consequently, the process 
in use is rather laborious. However, the 
Galveston Wharf Company, which, as al- 
ready stated, controls the greater por- 
tion of the docks, has expressed its will- 
ingness to install suitable loading equip- 
ment, provided it is convinced of the 
sary eqn of such machinery, and 
that the millers of the country will make 
use of the port in sufficient numbers to 
assure the profitable operation of the 
equipment after its installation. 

In view of the desire on the part of 
the milling industry that ports be 
oyepess for the advantageous loading 
of flour, there seems to be little doubt 
that a satisfactory volume of flour would 
be deflected to Galveston in the event 
of its being properly prepared to han- 
dle such business. 

Thus, briefly, are outlined the develop- 
ment, and, to a certain extent, the fu- 
ture epee ae of the port of Galves- 
ton, the growth of which has been close- 
ly bound up with the progress of the 
Southwest. As the expansion of indus- 
tries within this territory, wonderful in 
its productive values, necessitates the 
further seeking of foreign markets, so 
will the prominence of Galveston as an 
export market become more manifest, 
and its value to the Southwest more 


clearly recognized. 





DETERIORATED MEAL 


The right of the owner of a car of 
meal to recover against a railroad com- 

any on account of the meal deteriorat- 
ng in transit was denied in the case of 
First Guaranty State Bank vs, Hines, 
230 S.W. 764. 

The Aubrey (Texas) Milling Co. 
shipped a car of corn meal for delivery 
to a customer at Nacogdoches, Texas, 
about 250 miles. Eight days were con- 
sumed in the transit, including incidental 
transfer from one road to another at 
Dallas. The meal was rejected at the 
destination by the buyer, and the bank, 
as transferee of the shipping documents, 
sued to recover, on the theory of negli- 
gence of the railroads, both in delaying 
transportation and in failing properly to 
preserve the meal on its arrival. The 
opinion of the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals, reversing judgment in favor of 
plaintiff, says, fn part: 

“The majority of the court is of the 
opinion that the . . . record, as a whole, 
fails to sufficiently disclose any act of 
negligence on the part of the defendant 
in the transportation of the car in ques- 
tion, or, if so, that such negligence was 
the proximate cause of the loss. The 
only witnesses who testified as to what 
was the usual and customary time for 
the transportation of the car from 
Aubrey to Nacogdoches, under the war 
conditions then existing, state that 10 
days would be good time. It is true that 
some of the witnesses testify that the 
usual and customary running time of 
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A Wooden Steamship Being Repaired in a Galveston Dry Dock 





Million-Bushel Elevator of the Southern Pacific Railway at Galveston 


such shipments is from 12 to 15 miles an 
hour, but such nw does not take 
into consideration the fact of the war 
conditions then existing and the prefer- 
ence given by the government to govern- 
ment shipments, and the further facts 
of the time necessary for the transfer 
from one railroad company to another at 
Dallas, and the delay necessary at Jack- 
sonville, the division point, and the fact 
that, being a single car, it could not rea- 
sonably be expected that it would make 
a continuous passage, but would have to 
wait at Dallas and the division points 
for trains running toward and to the 
point of destination. The majority is of 
the opinion that any damage to the ship- 
ment was due to the inherent vice or 
nature of the meal shipped. It is well 
established by all authorities that a rail- 
road is not liable for injuries resulting 


from the inherent nature or vice of the 
thing shipped... . 

“The writer, while being of the opinion 
that the evidence is not strong and 
cogent to show negligence on the part of 
the railway companies in the transporta- 
tion of the car of meal, yet, with the evi- 
dence before the jury that the usual and 
customary running time was from 12 to 
15 miles an hour, and the distance from 
Aubrey to Nacogdoches only 250 miles, 
and in the absence of affirmative proof 
by the defendant that in the transporta- 
tion of the car no unnecessary delays 
took place,’ [considers] that the jury was 
authorized to find that eight days consti- 
tuted an unreasonable time for such ship- 
ment, and that the railway companies 
were negligent. 

“It is further in evidence that even at 
the time of the year when this shipment 


was made, the so-called ‘germinating sea 
son,’ a shipment of meal of the character 
that plaintiffs testimony tends to show 
that this was would have kept sweet, it 
shut up in a closed car, for five or six 
days. Hence the writer is unable to hold 
that, as a matter of law, the plaintiff’s 
evidence was not sufficient to sustain the 
allegations of negligence in the trans- 


portation.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


COTTON EXPORTS DURING JUNE 

According to a Census Bureau report, 
during the month of June, 1921, the 
United States exported 495,590 bales of 
cotton and linters, against 241,499 dur- 
ing June last year. For the 11 months 
ended June 30, 1921, exports were 5,- 
197,261 running bales, against 6,386,506 
for the same period last year. 
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BURSTING BUBBLES 


Every now and then, in the flour trade, 
a story crops up which shows that not 
half enough care is used in discriminat- 
ing between the safe and substantial con- 
cerns and those composed mostly of wind 
and water. As a result, the damage done 
when the bubble bursts is serious and ir- 
reparable, and the sad part of it all is 
that, with the exercise of only a little 
care, it could be avoided. 

A case in point, and one which clearly 
illustrates this, occurred this week in 
New York, when the trade got more than 
mildly excited over an order from Rus- 
sia for two thousand tons of flour, which 
was to be placed through a concern with 
the high sounding title of American 
Products Export Corporation. 

This firm had a credit establislied in 
its name with one of the large New York 
trust companies, which was specified as 
covering the purchase of “two thousand 
tons American flour, second clear,” but 
as the amount of money was less than 
this quantity of the specified flour would 
total, the buyer put out a request for the 
same amount of corn flour, with what 
reason in mind may be properly left to 
the imagination of the reader. 

Having placed orders for about half 
the amount of corn flour and getting it 
under way, the buyer discovered, and in- 
cidentally so did some of the sellers, that 
corn flour would not be accepted as a 
delivery by the financial institution hold- 
ing the credit, and as, consequently, no 
cash would be paid for such deliveries, 
some of the sellers were left with these 
shipments of corn flour headed for a 
market where there is at this time of the 
year only a limited call for it and, with 
the heat and humidity at present pre- 
vailing, an excellent chance of it all go- 
ing bad and causing a total loss, 

Incidental to this, the sudden demand 
for such a quantity of corn flour forced 
the market up and actually prevented 
legitimate orders for the same commod- 
ity being put through by reputable con- 
cerns, 

‘There are so many bad features about 
a tcansaction of this kind that it is dif- 
fic..'t to decide which one should be hit 
har:iest. The whole trouble could have 
been easily avoided by a little care, first 
upon the part of the London firm who 
secured the order from Russia, and then 
by those in New York who sold the 
stu'’. There are so many substantial 
concerns here through which this amount 
of flour could have been purchased, and 
all parties to the transaction properly 
protected, that it seems a pity that one 
of this character was not selected by 
those in London who were a party to it. 

‘the Northwestern Miller maintains an 
office both in London and in New York 
through which it is quite easy to secure 
information on the commercial integrity 
of those engaged in the flour business al- 
most anywhere in the world. It only 
needs a slight effort on the part of those 
in the trade to protect themselves against 
Just such losses as will naturally result 
from this transaction, which, summed 
up, means that one thousand tons of corn 
flour headed this way may show a total 
loss of approximately fifty thousand dol- 
lars in the event of its spoiling, or in any 
event a good portion thereof, because of 
its sale at sacrifice prices, thus hurting 
the market, the trader and the American 
export flour business: generally. A little 
care would prick bubbles like this be- 





fore they begin to float through the air 
and dazzle the eyes of the trade by the 
iridescence of their rainbow colors. 





THE FLOUR TRADE 


During the past 10 days, conditions in 
the flour market have quite materially 
changed for the better, in that the sale 
of several large lots of flour, both sprin 
and Kansas, have been reported, an 
from their size it is assumed that these 
sales have been made to the large whole- 
sale bakery trade. One distributin 
house reports one sale of 47,500 bbls, an 
another of 25,000, while a spring wheat 
mill representative reports a single sale 
of 30,000 bbls, and a number of others 
ranging above 10,000 bbls have been made 
during the past week. 

The proposed reduction in storage 
rates of about 50 per cent will help flour 
handlers here very materially, and the 
strengthening of the wheat situation, if 
it continues, will unquestionably bring 
more buyers into the market. A number 
of mills are feeling the effect of an in- 
creased demand for flour, one large con- 
cern in the Southwest reporting that it 
has been running full time for more than 
two months, and by reason of its price 
advantage it is having very little dif- 
ficulty in disposing of its output. 

The, export situation is very quiet, 
principally because of the financial situa- 
tion and the purchase of wheat rather 
than flour by such countries as have 
funds with which to reimburse American 
sellers. 

Prices: spring first patent, $9.75@ 
10.50; standard patent, $6.25@7.25; first 
clear, $6.10@6.75; hard winter straights, 
$7.25@7.75; hard winter first clear, $6@ 
6.75; soft winter straights, $6.25@6.75; 
rye, $7.75@8.25,—all in jute. 


REFINING COMPANY’S EARNINGS 


The Corn Products Refining Co., for 
the six months ended June. 30, reports net 
earnings of $3,535,538, compared with 
$10,456,038 for the first six months of 
1920, after deducting all maintenance 
and repair charges and estimated federal 
taxes. 

NOTES 


The National Biscuit Co, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on 
its common stock, payable Oct. 15, and 
the same on its preferred stock, payable 
Aug. 31. 

Frank Seip, for many years with the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has recently 
become associated with O. J. de Vellier, 
New York representative of the National 
Oats Co. and the Charles A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, with offices at 105 
Hudson Street. 


The Connecticut Agricultural Exchange 
has been incorporated as a co-operative 
farmers’ association, to take over the 
milling and grain elevator business of 
the Garber-Northam Grain Co. The ex- 
change proposes to sell and distribute 
grain and feed in carload lots to its 
members throughout the state. 


Miss Janet Ullrich, head chemist in the 
laboratory of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., New York, has gone to Minneapolis, 
where she will take a course in the Dun- 
woody Institute. Miss Ullrich stands 
high in her profession, is a graduate of 
Vassar College and is the first woman to 
enter the Minneapolis institution. 


Millers visiting New York this week 
were M. P. Fuller, sales manager Ever- 
ett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; 
H. P. Gallaher, vice president and man- 
ager Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; G. A. Bennett, presi- 
dent Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio; 
J. R. Short, manager flour department 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Arthur S. 
Cain, sales manager William Kelly Mill- 





ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; Ralph 
Denio, vice president and general manager 
J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo. 


BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., July 30.—The mills 
had a fairly hopeful opening this week, 
and were looking for a revival of the 
flour trade. This was upset later when 
wheat prices eased off, and up to today 
it was difficult to get a peep out of the 
early buyers, even at the decline. They 
were all looking for lower prices for 
flour, and if anything was wanted it was 
a car or two, and for immediate ship- 
ment. 

With export demand almost nothing 
for patent and no inquiry whatever for 
first or second clears, and the domestic 
trade waiting for cheaper flour, it will 
take some crop calamity to awaken new 
interest in the flour market. 

There was a wider spread in prices of 
the best patents, with a decline of 30@ 
65c, while bakers apparently fell off only 
slightly on the inside quotation. First 
and second clears could hardly be given 
away, and the mills had considerable they 
would have liked to move at once. 

There is a better inquiry for rye flour 
and prices are lower, little attention be- 
ing paid to the option market. 

Local trade is said to be improving for 
family patents, but it is difficult to get 
retail grocers to take any fair sized 
quantity. There has been no change in 
prices since last week, the top for the 
finest, in cotton 98’s, being $10. 

Kansas mill agents here were doing a 
fair business, mostly at a decline from 
last week’s prices, and when these were 
advanced buyers shut off. The past few 
days, however, quite a good trade was 
again reported at $7.50@8 for short pat- 
ent and $6.90@7.50 for standard, Buf- 
falo rate points. The mills are said to 
be behind in making shipments. 

Millfeed, while lower, shows a great 
improvement in demand over last week. 
Bran is off $1 and middlings 50c, but 
these prices seem to have attracted buy- 
ers, and it is not thought they will re- 
main where they are for any length of 
time. Bran was not taken as readily as 
standard middlings, and the heavier feeds 
sold on sight at 50c higher than last 
week. The mills here are all short of 
feeds except bran. Some of them re- 
fused to sell within $1 of quotations, and 
claim they can easily get close to their 
asking price for either bran or mid- 
dfings. 

Corn-meal coarse feed sold better this 
week than last, and prices were strong. 
Table meal quiet and steady. Hominy 
feed stronger, and offerings light for 
August shipment. Gluten feed higher, 
with only a limited quantity offered and 
subject to confirmation. Cottonseed meal 
dull and lower, owing to the light de- 
mand at what is considered too high 
prices. Buyers are also expecting to get 
new at $3 under the old, and say even 
that will be too high. Oil meal is held at 
last week’s prices, the export demand 
keeping the market firm. Local trade is 
light. Milo, No. 3, is quoted at $1.92, 
but there are no offerings on_ spot. 
Buckwheat might be obtained here at 
$3.75, but, there is no disposition to sell 
under $4. 

Rolled oats are in fair demand and 
firm. Oat feed is in very light supply at 
present prices, and some inquiry. Hold- 
ers are looking for an advance in a few 
days. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ....c.cccccvosse 115,425 64 
Last week .....cccsccoees 134,600 80 
FORP BOO vsicccccecstecive 70,970 42 
Two years ago ...... a-ee- 125,458 75 
Three years ago ......++. 72,400 43 


NOTES 


Canal shipments of grain to New York 
from this port this week were 440,000 
bus, compared with 18,300 last year. 

The affairs of the Mutual Elevator & 
Mutual Terminal Co. have been settled, 
and the office in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building closed. 


W. W. Calvin, of Silver Creek, has 
purchased the Cook mill property at For- 


wv 
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estville, N. Y., for many years operated 
by the late A. C. Cook. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 3,448,271 bus, of which 816,600 
were wheat. Last year the total receipts 
were 2,493,000 bus, 1,659,000 being wheat. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo to 
Montreal this week were 500,000 bus, 
nearly all wheat and corn for export. It 
is said such shipments will cease in an- 
other week. 


Stocks of wheat in store here today 
were 340,000 bus, compared with 283,000 
last year. Corn and oats stocks de- 
creasing rapidly, only 2,000,000 bus of 
each remaining. 

The Ontario Milling Co., Inc., will 
begin operations at Oswego, N. Y., about 
Sept. 1, in the Downey Building, for- 
merly used for storage purposes and 
later fitted up with electrically driven 
machinery for milling purposes. The 
new company takes over all the patent 
rights of the Oswego Milling Co., and 
is capitalized at $100,000. 

The reduction in rail rates of 5c per 
100 lbs on wheat, corn and rye for ex- 
port, according to Nesbit Grammer, 
president Eastern Grain Mill and Eleva- 
tor Corporation, the largest handlers of 
export grain here, will result in directing 
much of the grain being shipped through 
Canadian ports to Buffalo and also en- 
able the railroads to utilize many of their 
thousands of empty freight cars, which 
have been lying idle. 

E. BanGasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., July 30.—This has 
been another dull week. It began with 
a little desultory buying, but, with wheat 
breaking, there was the usual reaction, 
and prospective deals were off. With the 
exception of one or two mills, the ag- 
gregate sales for the week were probably 
lower than for the past fortnight. 

Mills are close up on their orders. 
Everything sold this week was for 
prompt delivery, with 10 days about the 
limit. Lots going forward are mostly in 
mixed cars, with business about on a 
jobbing basis. Mills looking around for 
spring wheat have had a little Canadian 
offered them. The price of $2.06, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, was a little staggering, stacked 
up against flour prices as they run to- 
day. 

With prices ranging rather firm on 
spring patents until toward the end of 
the week, some mills then conceded 25c 
bbl. However, quotations are rather 
nominal, and some concessions could be 
obtained if the business were in sight. 
Quotations on spring wheat flours: pat- 
ents, $10@10.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10.25; straights, $9.80, 
cotton 98’s, mostly jobbing; bakers pat- 
ent, $9.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $8@8.75, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.50; low grade, $4.75. 

There has been a little inquiry for soft 
wheat flours this week, but the ideas of 
jobbers and the trade generally are so 
far below rock bottom prices that mill- 
ers are discouraged from trying to patch 
up a deal. Millers are making about 10c 
difference between old and new winter 
wheat here, with considerable new bought 
at around $1.15 bu, direct from farmers. 
Prices of winter straights are a shade 
off, with established brands offered at 
$6.30@6.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7. 

The rye trade is dull. Prices are off 
about 20c bbl, and best white brands 
are offered at $8.50@8.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. There has been little 
doing in western brands, and a disposi- 
tion to shade prices. Some are offering 
at $1 bbl under recent quotations, but it 
is likely that this is partly from this 
season’s grain, Quotations, jobbing basis: 
light, $8.50 bbl; medium, $8; dark, $7.50, 
—all cotton 98's. 

There is no accumulation of feed, but 
this is as much due to light output as to 
lack of demand, There has been some 
fault found with feed on account of the 
dirt in it, due to lack of rigid inspection 
on the part of the government. Some 
mills are asking a little more money for 
middlings. 

ig quotations: spring bran, $25 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston, local, $28; 


winter bran, $26@27, sacked, mostly job- 
bing; spring middlings, $27@30, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $80; winter mid- 
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dlings, » sacked, small. lots. ae 
f in fair supply and ore barely 
steady at $22 ton, sacked, local. West- 
ern a oes and u at $33 ton 
for oats, and $29 for corn meal, 
ble quali ehteeed eg 
table ity, u at $1.50 per 100 
lbs, small lots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a total 


capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Fleur 
output 


Pet. of 
activity 


Last week 31 

Of this week’s total, 5,650 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 150 
rye. 

: NOTES 

Samples of wheat are being collected 
by the Wyoming County Farm Bureau 
and forwarded to the New York State 
College of Agriculture, where they will 
be examined for new diseases. 

There is a demand for more closely 
raded hay in this market. Buyers in 
ew York have warned dealers in this 
territory that there has been altogether 
too much mixing allowed in so-called 


No. 1. / 
T. W. Kwapp. 


PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssuncu, Pa., July 30.—The flour 
trade the past week &. been rather 
brisk. Considerable interest was shown 
by bakers in securing old spring wheat 
flour, and inquiries have been rather pro- 
nounced. Most of the sales, however, 
were of the hand-to-mouth variety, and 
for immediate delivery. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
atent, old crop $8.75@10.25, new crop 
7.75@8.75; hard winter, $6.75@7.75,— 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.25@6, bulk; pure white rye, 
$7.25@7.75; pure medium rye, $6@6.50; 
pure dark rye, $5.25@5.75,—cotton 98's, 
car lots, Pittsburgh. Sales of rye showed 
a slight falling off. 

The millfeed market is quiet, with of- 
ferings and demand light. 


BAKERY AND FLOUR STATISTICS 


In the table of industrial statistics is- 
sued by the state department of internal 
affairs for 1920, the res for Allegheny 
County, which includes Pittsburgh, are 
as follows: bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts: total employees and salaried men, 
5,903; total annual wages, $8,058,000; 
capital invested, $12,092,000; value of 

roducts, $39,454,300; number of estab- 
ishments, 352; total average days in 
operation, 294. 

Flour and grist mill products: total 
ee ane fe A a salaried men, 41; total 
annual wages, $70,300; number of estab- 
lishments, 4; capital invested, $112,100; 
value of products, $907,700; average days 
in operation, 301. 


BAKERS TO MEET 


The executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, which was to have met at Bed- 
ford Spri on July 30-31, ‘was com- 
pelled to change the date to Aug. 6-7. 
Reservations have been made at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel for 25 or 30 bakers 
and flour men and their wives. L. J. 
Schumaker, president of the association, 
will preside at the meeting. 


NOTES 


Jesse C. Stewart, of the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., attended a conference of bakers 
at Columbus, Ohio, the past week. 

The new baking plant of the Butter 
Pretzel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
completed. D. E. Hocker is manager. 

Henry Pieh was recently elected treas- 
urer of the Retail Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, succeeding the late 
Frederick Lenz. 

The forty-fourth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Associa- 
tion will be held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 14-16. 

R. S. Thorpe, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour M .» Minne- 
apolis, spent the past week at the gen- 
eral offices of the company. 

Herman G. Schelet, president of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, was confined to his room 
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two weeks by appendicitis, but recovered 
without an operation. 

Jobn H. Waggett, formerly Pittsburgh 
representative of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill, is now Pittsburgh 
manager of the California Associated 
Raisin Co., with headquarters in the Jen- 
kins Arcade. 


Ira W. Hewitt has joined the sales 
staff of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and is covering northwestern 
Pennsylvania and adjoining territory in 
New York state, with headquarters at 
Springville, N. Y. 


Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., this city, accompanied by Mrs. 
Haller, has returned from a two months’ 
trip to Europe. They were accompanied 
homeward by F Stroehmann, the 
well-known baker of Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Fort Pitt Milling Co., which con- 
templates erecting a milling plant in the 
east end of Pittsburgh, adjacent to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has established 
offices at 236 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
H. J. and W. L. Kaull, formerly of the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, are ac- 
tive in the affairs of the company. 


I. E; Allen, who has been with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
in eastern territory, for the past 12 
years, latterly as special representative 
of the laboratory and baking depart- 
ment, will represent the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, in western Penn- 
sylvania this fall. He is located at pres- 
ent at 1835 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
in the office of the Standard Oven Co. 


The Ward Baking Co., this city, in a 
suit in equity, on July 29, secured a pre- 
liminary injanction against Rudolph 
Stolfer, of Washington, Pa., trading as 
the Top Notch Baker, prohibiting him 
from using the words Top Notch upon 
his wagons, wrappers, advertisements, or 
otherwise. A hearing will be held be- 
fore Judge Orr within 10 days to de- 
termine whether or not a permanent in- 
junction shall be issued. 

C. C, Larus. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—There was 
considerable pressure to sell old wheat 
flours shown by spring wheat millers this 
week, and concessions of 15@25c bbl 
were made. It is reported that one of 
the big Minneapolis mills accepted bids 
for several thousand barrels at material 
reductions from open quotations. > 

There was readiness shown by buyers 
to operate more freely than for some 
weeks, as supplies had become reduced 
to a low point. The big bakers have been 
buying, not only old wheat flour, but also 
new crop for future delivery. The situa- 
tion, on the whole, is very much better 
than a week ago, and the volume of sales 
considerably larger. 

Stocks of flour held by the trade here 
and at other New England points are 
admittedly small, though much larger 
than usual of late, and the demand this 
week has been to create a reserve from 
which to draw later if it becomes neces- 
sary to improve the quality of the new 
hard winter wheat patents in order to 
maintain quality. 

New hard winter wheat flours have 
also been in better request during the 
past few days, and a general good busi- 
ness is reported by millers of the most 
reputable brands. One miller’s represen- 
tative reported the sale of 16,000 bbls 
during the past three weeks, and others 
from 3,000 to 5,000 bbls, in fairly good 
sized lots. Reliable members of the sell- 
ing end of the trade claim to be able 
to offer new Kansas hard wheat patent 
of excellent quality. 

Sales of hard winter patents are now 
made on a basis of new crop wheat, 
nothing being said about old wheat flour. 
New winter wheat flour is selling some- 
what better, the cracker bakers taking 
hold more freely. The family trade in 
Maine and northern New England is also 
reported buying this grade more freely 
than for some time. 

Soft winter wheat clears have been in 
a better demand for making the pre- 
pared flour used by doughnut makers and 
for other pu in the bakery trade. 

Quotations on old spring patents were 
lower early in the week, but stiffened 
somewhat at the close. At the same time, 
millers of these flours were looking for 


bids and were not letting any reasonable 
offer get away. 

Corn products are slow of sale, with 
the market steady. Oatmeal is firmly 
held, with a fair demand at quotations. 


NOTES 


The Portuguese Wholesale Grocery 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., has been in- 
corporated, with $50,000 capital. 

Visitors on ’change during the week in- 
cluded M. P. Fuller, sales manager Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; 
William Steinke, Minneapolis; Carl 
Jobst, Peoria; F. C. Greutker, Buffalo. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Bavtimore, Mp., July 30.—Flour was 
in better demand this week, both by local 
and export buyers, resulting in good sales 
at comparatively steady prices. Soft 
winters led in the trading, with hard win- 
ters coming next and springs last. The 
improved demand was doubtless due to 
the Russian famine propaganda. 

Springs were pal but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $9@9.25; 
standard patents, $8.50@8.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Sales 
were few and far between, owing to big 
premium over new hard winters. A little 
standard patent was sold at $8.15, cot- 
ton, but later advanced to $8.40, which 
was still below many competitors. Some 
of the leading brands were held higher 
than the extreme quotations, but the 
nominal trading range was about as 
given. 

New hard winters were firmer and 
more salable, short patents at the close 
ranging $7.75@8; straights, $7.25@7.50, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 
5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. A good business was done in 
straights early at $7@7.25, cotton, with 
some agents seeking orders at $6.95, or 
less, but the firmer rates at the close 
served to shut off demand. 

New soft winters were comparatively 
steady and more active, short patents 
closing nominally at $6.75@7; near-by 
straights, $5.60@5.85, in 98-lb cottons; 
50@70c more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Patent was 
in much better demand, with a round lot 
of western reported sold around $7, in 
buyer’s small sacks, while fancy near-by 
apparently hung fire at 50c less. Near- 
by straight was the best seller on the 
list, jobbers, cracker bakers and export- 
ers all buying at prices ranging $5.50@ 
5.75, bulk, with final figures nominally 
$5.60@5.85, cotton. One exporter bought 
about 5,000 bbls today at $5.50, bulk, all 
for last half August shipment. 

City mills ran moderately and experi- 
enced quite an improvement in trade, 
especially for export. They made no 
change in their fiour prices, but advanced 
feed 50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 41,863 
bbls; destined for export, 23,357. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 85; number now in port, 116. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.50 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.40; barley, $1; 
oats, 55c. 

Exports from here this week included 
12,075 bbls flour and 1,471,671 bus grain 
—1,131,951 wheat, 85,735 corn, 74,286 oats 
and 179,699 rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to July 30, 1921, 426,813 bus; 
year ago, 356,482. Range of prices this 
week, 74@82c; last year, $1.50@1.64. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to July 30, 695,308 bus; same 
period last year, 428,424. Range of 
prices this week, 80c@$1.321,; last year, 
$1.80@2.87. 

On Aug. 1 the firm of Snow, Ward & 
Co., wholesale grocers and flour, will dis- 
solve by the retirement of Charles L. 
Ward, and the business will be continued 
by Henry and Henry W. Snow as Henry 
Snow & Son. 

The cake department of the Meade 
Baking Co., this city, situated in the rear 
of the main plant, burned Tuesday morn- 
ing, the cause being attributed to an 
overheated oven. Loss to building, stock 
and equipment is estimated at $50,000; 
fully covered by insurance. 
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Visitors were W. M. Steinke, general 
manager of the Mills of Albert Lea, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and Le Roy D. Godfrey, of 
the International Grain Co., Minneapolis; 
P. F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & (o,, 
flour, New York; Arthur D. Donaldson, 
manager Leyland Lines, New Orleans. 

Thomas W. Campbell, who for sume 

ears has been “hay man” for John (. 
gg & Co., flour, grain and hay com- 
mission, has been promoted to “flour 
man” by the firm, and is already making 
e in his new post, suceeeding George 

. Simmonds, who is starting in business 
for himself. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuivapetrpHia, Pa. July 30.—With 
wheat constantly fluctuating, the flour 
market during the past week was uns. t- 
tled and irregular, and some grades «re 
a little lower than a week ago. Buyvrs 
lack confidence, and are buying only in 
moderate sized lots, to supply immediite 
requirements. Demand is chiefly for now 
southwestern flour and old ‘spring p.t- 
ents. The latter are bringing a consi:\- 
erable premium over the new flour. 


NOTES 


On Tuesday afternoon a number if 
his friends in the trade attended tiie 
funeral of Harry Shutts, flour deal, 
who died last Saturday. 

William A. Huey and Norwood ”. 
Holland will represent the Commerci.l 
Exchange at the hay inspectors’ confcr- 
ence to be held in Chicago next week. 

Among the visitors on ‘change tl!is 
week were S. A. Bennett, Bennett Mi!!- 
ing Co., Grafton, Ohio, Siegmund Stecy, 
flour ‘exporter, Chicago, and Richard '). 
Sparks, of the Sparks Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill. 

The White Star Line expects to have 
the new steamship, Pittsburgh, ready to 
place in the Philadelphia-Liverpool serv- 
ice early next year. The new er is of 
16,600 tons register and is being built 
according to the standard of the present 
transatlantic passenger ships. It is 6:0 
feet long and 68 feet beam. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 30.—Markct 
fluctuations caused business to be very 
dull this week. Few domestic sales have 
been reported, but inquiries have come 
from exporters for hard wheat first 
clears. New wheat flour is arriving in 
scattered’ shipments. Some complainis 
have been received as to it not working 
to the satisfaction of bakers. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here !»y 
mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: spring 
wheat standard patents $9.40@9.70, top 
patents $9.70@10, fancy clears $8.30: 
8.60; hard winter wheat standard pai- 
ents $8@8.25, top patents $8.30@8.7), 
fancy clears $6.90@7.15; new stock, {15 
per cent, $7.10@7.35; soft winter whe: | 
standard patents $7.85@8.35, top paten's 
$8.15@8.85, fancy clears $6.85@7.1); 
new, 95 per cent, $6.75@7. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs: cream 
meal, $2; grits, fine and coarse, $2.1'; 
corn meal, $1.90; corn flour, $2.15. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow 
78c bu, No. 2 white 80c; oats, No. ? 
white 48c, No. 3 white 47c; wheat bran. 
per 100 Ibs, on track, 95c. 

Grain inspected since July 1: wheat, 
export, 5,416 cars; corn, export 482, loc::l 
59; oats, export 4, local 76; rye, export, 
20; barley, export, 16. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,849,000 
bus; corn, 179,000; oats, 13,000; barley, 
20,000, 

NOTES i 

Among visitors here this week were 
Mr. Steele, of the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill, and L. Highland, of tiie 
Mystic Mills, Siovix City, Iowa. 

There is a rumor that some of tie 
small bakers want to sell a 5c loaf of 
bread. In doing so, the weight of the 
bread would be cut down to 12 oz baked, 
but the larger bakers are sticking to the 
1-lb loaf at 7c, claiming that it is almost 
impossible to bake a smaller one and give 
their customers good quality. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





This year’s output of cement in Japan 
is estimated at 11,000,000 casks, against 
7,850,000 last year. 
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TOLEDO BREAD PRICES CUT 


Bakers Wage Price War That May Prove 
Embarrassing Later On—1-Lb Loaf 
Sold at 4c Wholesale 


Totepo, Oxu10, July 30.—Toledo bakers 
are in the midst of a bread war precipi- 
tated early in the week. Prices have been 
cut beyond all reason, and a situation 
created which is likely to prove embar- 
rassing to the trade later on, inasmuch 
as it encourages unreasonable expecta- 
tions on the part of the public. 

It is alleged that the war was started 
by the United bakery of the General 
Baking Co., the Tri-State Baking Co., 
and the W. B. Ward Co., which are 
owned and controlled by outside capital. 
Several cuts in aoe have been made, 
and the 1-lb loaf is now being sold at 
4e, wholesale, and the 24-oz loaf at 6c. 
This means retail prices of 5c and 8c. 

W. L. Milner, operating a large de- 
partment store, claims credit for having 
smashed the price of bread. He is ad- 
vertising in the local press 2,000 24-o0z 
loaves of fresh bread at 8c. It was 
necessary to out of the city, he says, 
to get bread to sell at this price, after 
he had tried in vain to induce Toledo 
bakers to supply it. The store adver- 
tises that it will continue to sell this 
bread at this price indefinitely if it finds 
sufficient response on the part of the 


public. 
W. H. Wieern. 





UTAH 


Ovven, Uran, July 30.—With new 
wheat, both hard and soft, at 70@80c bu, 
old hard wheat has taken a premium at 
loc bu during the past week, with mill- 
ers reporting considerable scarcity. The 
new crop is moving more rapidly to mar- 
ket than a week ago, and within the next 
10 days it is expected heavy local re- 
ceipts will be shown. 

Flour demand was fair, though prices 
were lower at $6.50 bbl for hard wheat 
flours, and $5.50 for family patents. The 
period marks a new phase in this year’s 
market, with a high differential between 
the flours. This was on the basis of 48- 
lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

The ruling price for Utah flour to Cali- 
fornia points was $7 for hard wheat 
flours, f.o.b. common points, basis 96-lb 
cottun bags. Some sales were made to 
southeastern trade at $6@6.25 for high 
patents, and $5.75@6 for standards, 
f.o.l). lower river points, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. Bran was in fair demand on 
the coast at $80 ton, in car lots, and $22 


f.o.b. Ogden. 
W. E. Zuprann. 





INT}: RSTATE COMMERCE RATE RULING 

W \surneton, D. C., July 30.—The In- 
ters! te Commerce Commission has or- 
dere:! the extension of Memphis-South- 
wesi-rn scale rates to additional south- 
west-rn points. It has ordered tariffs 
whic’: have been under suspension can- 
cele’. The Commission found unjusti- 
fied »roposed class rates between points 
in kansas and points in Oklahoma; be- 
twee. points in Kansas and Oklahoma 
and points in Texas; between points in 
Tex: ., on the one hand, and points in 
Ark: nsas and in Louisiana, and Mem- 
phis. 'enn., Vicksburg and Natchez, Miss., 
on t! « other; and between points in Okla- 
hom. on interstate traffic. 

Joun Marrinan. 





AR. ENTINA’S EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 
_Ci cago, Inu., July 30.—The official es- 
tims e of Argentina’s exportable surplus 
of \\ eat is 67,000,000 bus, or 10,000,000 
less ‘han a month ago. There are 119,- 
000,"'0 bus corn, or 23,000,000 less than 
last :.onth. 

While Argentina has an exportable 
surp us, Brazil has bought four cargoes 
of \ .eat in the United States within the 
last ‘wo weeks. The explanation gen- 
eral!y advanced is that United States 
whet is cheaper and better than the 
Arg: ntine grain. 

_ E. W. Dennis, one of the oldest men 
in the grain trade, asks: “What is the 
mattcr with Argentina’s stocks of ex- 
Portable wheat, that that country has 
only shipped 52,000,000 bus this season, 
against 180,000,000 a year ago? Why 
does its price keep around 25¢ higher 
than ours? Why does Brazil buy United 


States wheat>for its own milling needs?- 
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Is it a case similar to that of Australian 
wheat, which Belgium found, upon its ar- 
rival, to be unfit for milling, as recently 
reported? Did those heavy rains after 
harvest hurt the Argentine crop?” 

Late cables from Belgium say that 
part of the 3,000,000 bus of Australian 
wheat bought is unfit for milling. 





“MILL OATS” AS A TRADE NAME 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 30.—Repre- 
sentatives of the milling and grain trades 
appeared before Secretary Wallace 
on Wednesday to urge the retention of 
“mill oats” as a trade name under the 
regulations of the Bureau of Chemistry. 
Recently there has been a difference of 
opinion between the Bureau of Chemistry 
and the Bureau of Standards regarding 
the use of the term “mill oats” for “vol- 
unteer oats.” 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, recommended 
the continuance of “mill oats” as a trade 
name. He declared that it had been in 
use for 30 years or more, and that a 
change now would impair the value of 
the product, because dealers would ask 
larger discounts in handling an unfa- 
miliar product. 

While Secretary Wallace gave no indi- 
cation of his disposition in the matter, 
the general trend of the discussion at the 
hearing seemed to favor the retention of 
the present trade name. Besides Mr. 
Husband, the hearing was attended by 
G. F. Ewe, vice president of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, and 
Garnett Zorn and Alfred Brandeis, rep- 
resenting Louisville grain interests. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





KANSAS HARVEST WAGE BILL 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 30.—It is esti- 
mated the Kansas wheat harvest cost the 
farmers nearly $5,000,000 in harvest 
wages on this crop. The prevailing wage 
was $4 a day. More than 30,000 men 
passed through Wichita between June 1 

and July 23 on their way to harvest. 

R. E. Srerrrne. 








WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN STOCK 

Omana, Nes., July 30.—Application 
for the issuance of $200,000 new stock 
by the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., of 
Schuyler, Neb., will, it is announced, be 
made in the very near future. Advices 
from Schuyler say that the new stock 
will solve the financial difficulties of the 
company. J. Folva and D. W. Killeen, 
bankers at Schuyler, were in Omaha this 
week conferring with the Peters Trust 
Co. in regard to the affairs of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co. 

LeicH Leese. 





NORTHWESTERN GRAIN DEALERS 

Great Faris, Mont., July 30.—As a 
result of conversations with milling and 
elevator men from various sections of 
Montana at the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association 
at Helena, last week, Jared Watkins, 
secretary of that organization, has 
slightly revised his estimates on_ the 
wheat crop of Montana, and now places 
the probable total at 22,000,000 bus. 

Mr. Watkins was re-elected secretary 
of the association. He states that there 
is harmony in the membership, and that 
preparations are being made for an ac- 
tive season in handling the crop. Other 
officers chosen were: president, P. F. 
Brown, Lewistown; vice president, W. 
G. Kirkpatrick, Great Falls. The direc- 
tors are the officers and W. T. Greeley, 
H. B. Lake, A. J. Maly and B. Fisher, 
Great Falls; L. L. Dean, Conrad; W. 
E. Parkins, Belgrade; D. W. Hunter, 
Broadview; E. T. Green, Wilsall; John 
M. Power, Helena; J. R. Swift, Lewis- 
town; O. W. Simonson, Malta; M. R. 
Devaney, Minneapolis; Lester F. Miller, 
Billings; Oscar Harlen, Chinook; G. H. 
Beckwith, Stignatius. : 

There was no set programme for the 
convention, and this added zest to the 
discussions and held interest in every 
session. Members had opportunity to 
bring to the immediate consideration of 
the convention, the problems that puzzled 
them in the management of their plants, 
and discussions were found to be most 
helpful and interesting. Wheat grades 
oar prices were subjects uppermost in 
thought, and policies for the season were 
quite freely discussed. 

The Montana commissioner of agricul- 


ture addressed the convention, and the 
dealers appeared to take a most friendly 
interest in the efforts of the commis- 
sioner to bring to the farmers the largest 
possible return for their wheat crop. 
The attendance was equal to the largest 
in the history of the association. 
Joun A. Curry. 





FEED MILL MACHINERY CONTRACT 

Mitwavkee, Wis., July 30.—The Quis- 
enberry Feed Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has placed the contract for the ma- 
chinery and equipment of its new mill 
with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. It is planned as one of the 
most modern and up-to-date installations 
of feed milling machinery yet made. The 
buildings are now under construction, 
the general contractor being the Lehrack 
Construction Co., Kansas City. 

The principal items in the contract 
given the Allis-Chalmers company are: 
one two-pair-high 9x24 Allis feed mill, 
with ball and socket bearings; one two- 
pair-high 9x24 Allis feed mill, with ball 
and socket bearings and special Le Page 
cut for rolls; two 8x27 Allis round reel 
scalpers; two No. 10 Allis dust collec- 
tors; one Allis flour packer; three No. 6 
dust collectors; one 500-bu Fairbanks 
hopper scale; 10 Draver poultry feed 
and grain blending feeders; nine Draver 
wing type feeders; one Gruendler feed 
grinder and pulverizer; one Richardson 
portable scale; one Richardson auto- 
matic poultry feed scale; one Eureka 
magnetic separator; a full equipment of 
Allis-Chalmers transmission machinery, 
boxers, hangers, principally of the collar 
oiling type, and conveyors, gearing and 
elevator material and conveyor box lum- 


er. 

T. E. Quisenberry, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City con- 
cern, is head of the American Poultry 
School and a poultry food expert of 
national reputation. He formerly was 
connected with the government at Wash- 
ington as an expert in this line. The 
development of the American Poultry 
School brought him into contact with a 
large number of students who not only 
sought his advice but asked him to fur- 
nish feed for them. This led to his entry 
into the business, which was originally 
designed on a small scale. 

L, E. Meyer. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended July 
30, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,893 550 93 50 471 
. Ferre 5,295 16 ove oes ase 
Pacific o+++1,827 - 16 
Totals..... 8,515 566 93 66 471 
Prev. week. .4,406 585 12 691 120 
Totals, July 1 
to July 30.19,993 3,236 233 1,445 862 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
July 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
4 Sa 284 474 199 ee 
Consolidated .... 305 205 41 217 
SEWED cactccees 210 65 60 + pe 
Western .......<. 204 125 13 331 
Grain Growers .. 544 407 87 aes 
Fort William .... 41 249 83 219 
GB, DZ Be covccesve 462 545 45 147 
North Western .. 193 155 55 as 
Port Arthur ..... 575 1,119 254 98 
Can. Gov’t ...... 238 $22 71 280 
Sask. Co-op. .... 655 245 57 188 
Davidson & Smith 62 135 15 ons 
Private elevators. 784 1,175 173 305 

WERRED. cccccess 4,558 5,720 .1,183 1,785 
WOOF HO .o.ccce 1,795 641 388 550 
eee 983 1,540 431 112 
Rail shipments... 171 112 61 — 


Lake shipments.. 1,370 1,183 462 101 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... S De. BG. Ween es 6 
No. 1 northern..1,585 No. 3 C. W......1,974 
No. 2 northern.. 793 No. 3 C. W...... 1,050 

3 Ex. 1 feed ..... 500 


northern.. 873 








Exports for Week Ended July 23, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 518,000 282,000 93,000 203,000 
Philadelphia 536,000 197,000 17,000 ..... 
Baltimore... 594,000 223,000 8,000 ..... 
N. Orleans..2,217,000 155,000 34,000 7,000 
Co ES aa aa eae 


Montreal ..1,667,000 1,661,000 69,000 613,000 





Tots., wk.7,390,000 2,518,000 221,000 825,000 
Prev. wk...3,597,000 2,100,000 267,000 854,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom ..2,374,000 969,000 120,000 
Continent ........ 5,001,000 1,394,000 83,000 
BS. and C, Americe. ....2. ceccce 4,000 
We ED deaees Ghoree sesees 13,000 
Other countries ... 15,000 155,000 1,000 
Tetale ....cccces 7,390,000 2,518,000 221,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1921, to July 23, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


1921 1920 
Wheat, bus ......... 17,641,000 21,334,000 
Pee, WEED cc cecccese 891,000 1,187,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 21,650,000 26,675,000 
Geee, GED cccecetwoes 6,558,000 212,000 
Cate, BED ccccccisccce 2,537,000 1,580,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to July 23, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ...12,172 14,949 837 651 
St. Paw] ..c.0s 433 429 eee 
Duluth-Superior 648 919 eee oes 
Outside mills .. 8,163 8,488 32 19 


24,785 869 670 








Totals .c.ces 21,316 








MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH—GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
by crop- years, from Aug. 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





















































DULUTH 
Wheat— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Spring ......cesscses 15,001 5,875 58,820 9,941 13,795 55,994 
WIRtOE occ ccsece 458 1,530 4,147 442 4,427 4,890 
DUPE occ ccccceccs 26,605 10,509 25,427 6,003 8,833 34,206 
AB WHERE. 22. .ccccccsors 42,064 17,914 88,394 16,386 27,055 95,090 
Flaxseed .* 443 2,022 4,202 2,587 7,376 4,820 
Barley vee . 3,723 6,162 7,468 8,595 14,393 
OOte cocccccccces ° 758 2,341 677 3,176 4,498 
TRF ccccccccccescesecces 15,927 16,076 3,471 2,707 4,196 
COTM eccccccsccccccscece 1 eee 217 23 eee 
Totala ...cccsceseses 70,974 40,345 117,175 30,806 48,932 122,997 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
GPTIMG 200s cccccvcces 79,793 68,243 94,941 66,889 82,105 143,247 
Winter ...ccccccccee 11,305 37,182 8,974 5,574 26,694 18,533 
Durum 2... ccescecees 15,686 8,885 7,127 7,232 7,292 “7,993 
All wheat ......--esse05, 106,784 114,310 111,042 79,695 116,091 169,773 
WIAROCC 2. ccccrcccscess 6,448 4,703 6,866 5,956 8,273 6,936 
Barley ...cccsscccsccces 16,783 12,500 39,195 35,134 25,797 42,523 
OBER cc ccccvcresccceseses 22,965 16,514 34,703 42,159 30,669 42,525 
TAD scccccccdeccesoccncs 4.980 8,366 16,359 11,782 6,963 6,719 
> MYELERT LILA E TELE 10,531 8,385 8,051 13,871 9,791 5,477 
po) ee ee 168,491 164,778 216,216 188,597 197,584 273,953 
COMBINED 
Wheat— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
a Cee eee 94,794 74,118 153,761 76,830 95,900 199,241 
Winter ...ccssccsees 11,763 38,712 13,121 6,016 31,121 23,423 
Durum... csesvcees 42,291 19,394 $2,554 13,235 16,125 42,199 
All wheat .......+0-005 148,848 132,224 199,436 96,081 143,146 264,863 
Plaxseed .......cccsecers 10,891 6,725 11,068 8,543 15,649 11,756 
Barley eee > 16,223 45,357 42,602 34,392 56,916 
Oats ... 17,272 37,044 42,836 33,845 47,023 
Rye 24,293 32,435 15,253 9,670 10,915 
Corn 8,386 8,051 14,088 9,814 5,477 
TOMS wcvrccvevncses 239,465 205,123 333,391 219,403 246,516 396,950 
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THE LIFE OF BUFFALO BILL 


Among the numerous works concerning 
the career of Colonel W. F. Cody that 
have appeared since his death, the most 
notable is his autobiography, in which he 
tells simply but effectively the complete 
story of his eventful life. It is a Kk 
that might well replace much of the 
doubtful wild west fiction that entrances 
boyhood, for it is as full of action as 
any novel, as full of daring deeds as any 
writer’s imagination, and yet is all fact, 
a true story. 

Not boyhood alone will be interested 
in this tale, for it is the record not solely 
of spectacular deeds and a dramatic per- 
sonality, but is a historical document 
setting forth the spirit and events of a 
vanished period. The great plains lie 
once more before the reader, with all 
their mystery and death, their struggle 
and romance; the Indian is revivified in 
his war paint and smoking tepees. These 
scenes and people, together with the 
events that gave dramatic emphasis to 
the life of Buffalo Bill, are admirably 
interpreted, not only by the author’s text, 
but by a group of drawings by N. C. 
Wyeth. 

“Buffalo Bill’s Life Story; an Autobiogra- 
phy”; Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
New York; $3 net, 

+ - 


AMERICAN TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The valorous deeds of this country’s 
warriors have been well sung, and no 
praise has been too high, but some of 
the various services, owing to the spec- 
tacular nature of their tasks, have been 
given oy a te attention. Among 
the less loudly acclaimed divisions of the 
great war machine was the transport 
service. To do justice to the men who 
took part in that great phase of the 
winning of the war Vice Admiral Albert 
Gleaves, of the United States navy, has 
undertaken a history of the adventures 
and achievements of those who took the 
army over and brought it back again. 

Admiral Gleaves was commander of 
convoy operations in the Atlantic from 
1917 to 1919. He generously bestows 
praise upon the men who served under 
him, and expresses his admiration for 
their unsurpassed skill and endeavor in 
the performance of their duties. To a 
large degree the story is told by them, 
in their own words, and so far as possible 
is taken from their official reports. 
“These master mariners of the United 
States,” Admiral Gleaves says, “lived up 
to the highest traditions of the sea, and 
brought credit to their country.” 

The story of the first American expe- 
dition loses nothing in dramatic thrill 
through its retelling. ‘This daring ad- 
venture, now that the details of the sub- 
marine attacks en route are officially re- 
lated, seems to have been fully as spec- 
tacular as it was advertised to be at the 
time by the ee yo abused and 
somewhat discredited Creel publicity bu- 
reau. There is intense drama, however, 
throughout the entire story of the trans- 
port service, so much of the work of 
which was of the quiet, humdrum sort 
that exacts more heroism sometimes than 
a dash “over the top.” 

Admiral Gleaves comments upon the 
confusion of thought that has existed in 
this country as to just how the vast work 
of transporting a United States army 
numbering 2,079,880 men to Europe was 
acotupliczed, and he does the service of 
setting to rights much of the misinfor- 
mation that has been scattered broad- 
cast during the period of political in- 
quiry following the war. 

“As would be expected from Great 
Britain’s enormous merchant marine,” 
says the Admiral, “she was able to yo a 
ply the greatest carrying capacity. She 
had the ships ready for this use, and 
4814 per cent of the American army was 
transported in British steamers; 21% per 
cent was carried in French ships, and 3 
per cent in British leased Italian vessels. 
The remaining 4614 per cent was carried 
in United States ships, and all but 2% 
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per cent of these sailed in United States 
naval transports, 

“All the troops carried in United 
States ships were escorted by United 
States men-of-war; that is, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, converted yachts, and other anti- 
submarine craft. Also for the most part 
the troops carried in British, French and 
Italian ships were given safe-conduct 
through the danger zones by United 
States destroyers. Roughly 82% per 
cent of the maximum strength of the na- 
val escort provided incident to the trans- 
portation of United States troops across 
the Atlantic was supplied by the United 
States navy, 144% per cent by the British 
navy, and 3% per cent by the French 
na 


Admiral Gleaves makes special men- 
tion of the Naval Overseas Transporta- 
tion Service. Little, he says, “could have 
been accomplished without those unro- 
mantic, rusty, slow plodding tramps, 
transporting food, munitions and sup- 
plies.’ 

It was one of the anomalies of the 
war, due to the country’s small deep sea 
merchant marine, that, instead of mer- 
chant sailors being called upon to help 
man battleships, the war fleet was called 
upon to help supply trained officers and 
men for transports and freighters. This 
and the multitude of other impromptu 
achievements of the navy are chronicled 
in the Admiral’s book. The work of 
safeguarding troop ships is described in 
detail, all the various methods of com- 
bating the submarine and the mine be- 
ing explained and illustrated by narra- 
tives of actual events. Many thrilling 
episodes are related, and the complete 
stories of innumerable small battles at 
sea with the under water peril are here 
given, perhaps for the first time. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs, maps and charts, and there 
is an appendix containing what seem to 
be complete statistics covering the work 
of the transport service. 

“A History of the Transport Service,” by 


Vice Admiral Albert Gleaves; George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 


CONCERNING THE COLORED FOLK 


Entertaining as they are because of 
their fiction qualities, Mrs. Martin’s 
stories of the Negro are chiefly valuable 
for a forceful presentation and a search- 
ing analysis of the essential nature of 
this country’s race problem. Clearly her 
purpose has been to interpret to one 
race the meaning and the needs of an- 
other. 

In the eight tales published under the 
general caption, “Children in the Mist,” 
Mrs. Martin reviews the entire period be- 
tween the Civil War and the World War, 
giving a vivid resumé of the adventures 
of the black ra¢e in this country since 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Mrs. 
Martin seems to know the colored people 
as few writers do. Her attitude, further- 
more, escapes the usual objectionable ex- 
tremes; she is neither the overzealous ad- 
vocate who claims too much for the 
Negro, nor the unthinking person in a 
white skin who dismisses the whole sub- 
ject by saying, “I hate a nigger.” Per- 
sons who fall in these two classes, Mrs. 
Martin says, are the black man’s worst 
enemies. 

To Mrs. Martin, the Negroes are as 
children lost in a fog, groping half blind- 
ed for some clear road. For this condition 
she blames the whites. In a foreword 
she says that her group of stories “is of- 
fered in no spirit of resentment against 
the Negro, whose virtues and whose limi- 
tations are here set down. Rather, the 
feeling which prompts their publication 
is sympathetic in its would-be tender 
consideration of the defects apparently 
inseparable from their inheritance as a 
race, and as an exploited people... . 
These dusky children are no better than 
the white race for the proportion of good 
and bad among them, and no worse. If 
their development is slower than their 
white sympathizers would desire, it is be- 








cause we who brought them into our citi- 
zenship, and under our laws, have con- 
fused for them the simple first principles, 
not alone of right and wrong, but of 
rudimentary knowledge, and everyday 
ideas and standards, 

“And if the tales claim too little for 
the Negro, laying no emphasis upon those 
of his race who have forged ahead, the 
answer is that the writer has known him 
in the black belt of Mississippi, in Louis- 
iana and Florida, in the rice country of 
Carolina, and has lived side by side with 
him in rural Kentucky. . . . Sweet and 
lovable, mystified, baffled and exploited, 
discouraged and embittered, these hap- 
less people are children who, after 56 
years of freedom, still see as in a glass 
darkly. It is to those who, regardful of 
them, see them as they are, that the wel- 
fare of the race can best be trusted.” 
“Children in the Mist,” by George Madden 


Martin; D. Appleton & Co., New York; 


$1.75 net, 
* «* 


THIS WORLD OF OURS 


Mr. Curle offers his readers a journey 
around the world in 313 pages. The 
journey is not only around, but up and 
down, here and there, in dizzying jumps 
and at disconcerting rates of speed. His 
method is remindful. of the “cut-in” of 
the moving picture. He proceeds by 
series of “flashes.” 

“I saw a woman in Kashgar, wearing 
a red shawl. She was—” These are not 
the author’s words, but they suggest his 
manner. He is dramatic and succinct. 
The world he presents must come to the 
reader largely from inference, for the 
picture is not one of detail and size; it 
is rather a rapid exhibition of colorful 
cross sections. 

Mr. Curle has travelled much. It has 
been a sort of career. “I have only one 
life,” he writes in his opening chapter. 
“Then I am liable to be a long time 
dead. But before I die there is this 
beautiful World to see.” He has suc- 
ceeded in seeing much of it. Because it 
accorded with his aim, he became a min- 
ing engineer, and “resolved to go down 
every gold mine in the world.” He must 
have come near to attaining this ambi- 
tion, tor he visited 500 of them in 38 
countries, from the mines of frozen Si- 
beria to the torrid “Gold Coast,” from 
Australia to the Klondike, and from 
Cripple Creek to the Andes. 

Included in the itinerary over which 
the book takes the reader are Moorish 
Spain, remote sections of Africa, the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea, South 
America, “up and down Europe” from 
Archangel to Astrakhan, Jerusalem, the 
lands of the glamorous East, India, 
China, Cochin China, the Malay Isles, 
and the South Seas. 

It is not solely paragraphs describing 
things seen and done that make up the 
charm of Mr. Curle’s books; his philoso- 
phies, creeping forth upon varied and 
contrasting scenes, furnish a delectable 
meat for this delightful vagrant sand- 
wich. 

“This World of Ours,” by J. H. Curle; 

George H. Doran Co., New York; $2.50 net. 

* #* 


THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER 


For those swivel-chair folk who must 
take most of their outings vicariously, 
Zane Grey offers a new refreshment. 
Once more he conducts his reader over 
the sweeping plains, into the rugged life 
of the rancher’s daily life, through the 
desperate struggles of strong men 
brought into elemental friction, and at 
last to the passion of true love intensi- 
fied by contact with envy and malice. 
As usual, there is a beautiful girl in the 
tale, a girl and a horse; and there is the 
usual expression of the author’s love of 
nature that has lifted his work above 
that of most of those who write in simi- 
lar vein. 

The story centers about White Slides 
Ranch, the home and part of the proper- 
ty of old Bill Belllounds, a generous 

ioneer of the sturdy fiction type. To 

im, seventeen years before the tale 
opens, a party of miners brings a baby 
girl found ——- among a cluster of 
columbines. Nothing has ever been dis- 
covered about her except that in all prob- 
ability she was the only survivor of a 
prairie schooner outfit that had fallen 
into the hands of Indians. Belllounds 
sends her to school in Denver, and acts 
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as the kindest of fathers, until the fata] 
“day when he determines to sacrifice her 
to his son, an unworthy prodigal, in the 
hope that she will reform him. 

Columbine, however, likes not “Buster 
Jack”; she is in love with Wilson Moore, 
a cowboy with all the acceptable quali- 
ties. Here the “mysterious rider,” who 
is known far and wide as “Hell-bent 
Wade,” comes on the scene. He has had 
a strange and terrible history. To ex- 
piate one great wrong in his life he de- 
termines, at any cost, to save Columbine 
from Buster Jack. From this mixture 
of dramatic circumstance emerges an en- 
grossing tale, throughout which the char- 
acter of this admirable figure, Hell-bent, 
stands forth in the full light centering 
upon Mr. Grey’s rapid and colorful 
stage. 


“The Mysterious Rider,” by Zane Grey; 
Harper & Bros., New York; $2 net. 
* «* 


THE A BC OF EVOLUTION 


Several years of lecturing convinced 
the author of “The A B C of Evolution” 
that there was need of a primer on the 
subject. Evolution is a term, he found, 
that appears vast and confusing to the 
average mind, due partly to the fact that 
the literature concerning it is principally 
couched in forbidding terms and bound 
in musty tomes. Mr. McCabe, therefore, 
has endeavored to supply the need in this 
respect, and has written a short book 
telling the meaning of what is known as 
evolution, the story of that process, and 
its modern developments and ramifica- 
tions. 

The volume is full of scientific know!- 
edge, but quite free from difficult scicn- 
tific terms. It begins with the cosmic 
universe, discovers life in the primitive 
ocean, traces its course upon land, and 
follows it through the rigors of the ice 
ages; the Brontosaur and its cousins 
then emerge, the flowers appear, the birds 
flutter upon the scene, and finally the 
mammals force their dominance over the 
animate world. The concluding chapters 
deal with the origin of man and his social 
evolution. 

“The A B C of Evolution,” by Joseph NMic- 

Cabe; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 


$1.50 net. 
* * 


NERVES 


The ominous phrase, “nervous break- 
down,” is all too familiar to the tired 
American business man in these fevered 
times. Mr. Loosmore, who professes to 
know a good deal about the subject and 
to have had exceptional opportunities for 
meeting and dealing with persons who 
know, has written a book in the hope 
that it will prove helpful to all victims 
of “nerves” who peruse its pages. He 
does not present his effort as the treatise 
of a medical expert, but rather as that 
of a “practical psychologist of wide ex- 
perience.” He considers the nature of 
nervous breakdown; the causes, including 
heredity, education, fatigue and nerve 
strain; the remedies, rest, relaxation, 
sleep, health habits, laughter, “the will 
and the way,” selfsuggestion, work, in- 
terest, hobbies, music, the emotions and 
selfeducation. There is value in the book 
for any business man, even for one wo 
has not yet arrived at the point of jump- 
ing at the sound of a dropped pin. 
“Nerves and the Man,” by W. Charles Lovs- 

more; George H. Doran Co., New York; 


$2.50 net, 
* * 


MARKETING 


A book covering the marketing of 
manufactured goods, as well as of raw 
materials and farm products, has been 
compiled by C. S. Duncan, a former pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago, wi'h 
the aim of supplying a text for school 
use. The material was accumulated dur- 
ing the author’s years of teaching classes 
in marketing and of conducting investi- 
gations into practical problems. Mr. 
Duncan has given something more than a 
description of the existing distributive 
organization in this country, his analysis 

ing into causes and influences that have 

nm concerned in its upbuilding. It is 
to a considerable degree a book of .ap- 
plied economics. Many works of this 
kind are available, but doubtless there is 
still room for this one on the shelves of 
the business man’s library, which grows 
more commodious each day. 


“Marketing, Its Problems and Methods,” by 
Cc. 8S. Duncan; D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; $3.50 net. 
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DULUTH, JULY 30 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $9.35@9.60 $.....@12.65 
Bakers patent ..... 9.00@9.25 . -@12.35 
First clear, jute .... 7.40@7.85 11.50@11.75 
Second clear, jute.. 5.60@6.10 9.560@10.00 
No. 2 semolina ..... 6.65@6.990 14.80@15.00 
Durum patent ..... 6.40@6.65 14.30@14.50 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $7.70; No. 2 straight, $7; No. 3 
dark, $5.75; No, 5 dark, $7; No. 8 rye, $5.85. 
WHEAT—Except for a strong finish in 
July, there were no important price changes 
in either cash or futures, Fair business was 
worked in the September durum, but prac- 
tically nothing in the spring futures. De- 
fault was made on a small lot of spring 
wheat. Closing day, buyers and sellers were 
apart on price in the former. Top grades 
of durum were taken over, but anything un- 
der this was hard to move. 


GRAIN PRICES 





Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
’ ns Dark northern—————_,, 
July No. 1 No, 2 o. 
23.. 138 @166 132 @159 124 @147 


25.. 188% @168% 132% @159% 124% @147% 
26.. 189% @167% 133% @160% 125% @148% 


27.. 1438 @171 137 @161 129 @152 
28.. 141 @169 135 @159 127 @1650 
28.. 140 @170 135 @163 124 @145 
30.. 143 @170 138 @166 127 @148 
co-—Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
July ‘No. 1 No. 2 No. 1. No. 2 
23. 124% @1386% 122% @134% 124% 122% 
25. 124% @186% 122% @134% 124% 122% 
26. 125 @137 128 @125 125 123 
27. 128% @140% 126% @138% 128% 126% 
28. 126% @138% 124% @136% 126% 124% 
29. 125 @137 123 @135 125 123 
30. 124% @186% 122% @134% 124% 122% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
July 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
23... 56% 86% 116 50@70 
25... 56% 85% 117% 50@70 
2... 56% 35% 117% 45@65 
27... 57% 35% 121 45 @65 
28... 58% 35% 123 45@65 
29... 57 35 113% 45@60 
30... 57% 35 114% 45@60 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
Spring———, 





~ 
o—Sept.— ~—_-Durum—7 
July July Old New July Sept. 
lee 128 128 128% 124% 122% 
25....... 182% 128% 128% 125% 122% 
26....... 181% 129% 129% 128 123 
S7....... 1836 132% 133 131% 126% 
MBeccs ces BOE 130 131 127% 124% 
Wir...e- 186 128 128 127 123 
30.. 141 128 131 126 122% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 129 168 25 183 346 10 
Durum .... 172 268 56 251 346 25 
Winter .... 450 6 10 589 .. 
Totals .. 751 487 91 1,02% 692 35 
Te . caeas 6 a ‘s os os ee 
Pe 21 4 70 2 1 52 
mn .. capa 186 222 94 60 556 75 
Barley .... 168 23 429 120 79 600 
Bon ied... -s oe ‘0 rr as 60 
Plaxsced .. 76 142 93 28 103 45 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 31, 


and r-ceipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omiticd in stocks): Receipts by 
7- Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 





1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2ck n) 
L2nor § 14 21 25 26 8 7 
3dk nor ) 
3 nor 5 45 39 ae 10 31 1 
All other 
spring .. 82 303 23 16 75 3 
1,2 am da 
2dur f 17 164 109 23 42 5 
All ov her 
durum 237 226 8 25 45 5 
Winter .... 75 | 1 291 1 4 
Med. .wbriees ree ee 98 148 18 
Totals .. 420 744 166 489 350 43 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Corn. ...... 8 
Oats ...... 6,272 15 124 ... at 6 
aD .. «een 241 229 1,320 si és 
aatley .... 448 48 3 >.,:2 1 : 
Flaxseed .. 921 685 129 40 7 ‘ 
FLAXSEED 


The July delivery expired quietly, though 
With a show of firmness. Deliveries on con- 


tracts were small, some 5,000 bus. Business 
in new crop of moderate volume, though 
October led both as to trade and activity. 


A buying movement about midweek ad- 


vanced prices sharply but selling pressure 
later exceeded the demand, and quotations 
in the end ranged -only from ic higher on 
July to 3%c up in new crop months as 
against close of July 22. Stocks increased 
124,000 bus on the week. Cash is quoted %c 
stronger, with closing basis 1%c under the 
September future. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


lose——_, 
July 31 
July 25 High Low July 30 1920 
July ..$2.05% $2.12 $2.03 $2.07% $3.20 
Sept. . 2.05 2.13 2.04% 2.08% 3.24 
Oct. .. 2.07 2.16% 2.06% 2.10% 3.27 
Nov. .. coos ecee sees aces 3. 





CHICAGO, JULY 30 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the re- 


tall merchant® ......cccccccoes $9.80@9.90 
Spring patents, jute ..........+6- 8.60@9.40 
Spring straights, jute ........... 8.40@8.75 
Spring clears, jute ..........0+6. 6.50@7.15 


Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 4.50@5.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 9.10@9.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ..........- $6.60 @7.10 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.20@6.55 
Clear, southern, jute ..........6. 5.25 @5.70 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ..... . -$6.80@7.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ........eeeees 6.30@6.70 
Clear, Kansas, jute .....ccccccces 5.40@5.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.30@7.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.90 @7.30 


WHEAT—Supply large and market firmer 
at the close, with prices 1@2c higher than 
Friday’s finish, Premiums were the same 
as on Friday. Millers and elevator interests 
bought both springs and winters, particu- 
larly springs, preferring the hard variety 
for blending purposes. Premiums based on 
July at the close today were as follows: 
No. 1 red %c under to le over, No. 2 red 
July to %c under, No. 3 red 1% @38c under, 
No. 4 red 5@7c under, No. 1 hard %c over, 
No. 2 hard July to %c over, No. 3 hard 
1@2c under, No, 4 hard 4@5c under, No. 1 
dark hard 3@4c over, No. 2 dark hard 2@3c 
over, No. 3 dark hard July to 2c under, 
No. 4 dark hard 1@8c under, No.-1 northern 
5@7c over, No, 2 northern 8@4c over, No, 3 
northern 4c over to 5c under, No. 4 north- 
ern 5@10c under, No, 1 dark northern 10@ 
lle over, No. 2 dark northern 6@8c over, 
No. 3 dark northern 2@4%c over, No. 4 dark 
northern 5@10c under, No. 1 mixed 3@4c 
under, No. 2 mixed 4@5%c under, No. 3 
mixed 6@7c under, ‘No. 4 mixed 7@8c under. 

Range of prices for the week, with com- 
parisons: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 red.... 121% @129 122%@130 250@285 
2 red.... 120% @128% 124% @130% 248@282 
1 hard... 121% @130 124 @132% 248@288 
2 hard... 121% @129% 123 @133% 251@274 
1 dk hd.. ..... Decree 188%@145. oe FE 
1 nor, s.. 124% @133 140 @154 -@265 
2 nor, s.. 119 @128%128%@........ @. 

1 dk nor. 125 @180 isi @160% 268 @284 
2 dk nor. 123% @138% 141% @151% ...@. 


CORN—Exporters were fair payers, ane 


industries picked up the offerings. The 
close, today, was weak and 1@2c lower. 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix,... 62% @65% 62% @64% ..... Devote 
2 mix.... 62 @65 61% @64% .....@..... 
3 mix.... sche? *~ do 62 @63% 144 @155 
OWMR. c étdees @61 -@61% 141 @149 
6 mix.... 56 @59 59 @61 138 @152 
s rr 62% @66 68 @65 .....@.ueee 
2 yel..... 62% @65% 68% @65 .....@..... 
3 yel... 61% eee 024 @63% 145% @155% 
4 yel..... -@61 -@....144 @147% 
6 yel..... 56% @59 59 @61 140 @153 
1 white 62% @65% 63% @65.....@..... 
2 white nose sees @65..... @ veces 
3 white +++ + @62% ....@62% 142% @152 
@ White... ceecMacee cscs @61% ..... Bacese 
6 white.. 58 @58% 59 @61 ..... @icece 


OATS—Offerings large and mostly of new. 
Old are becoming scarce. New No, 2 white 
sold today at 2%c under September; No. 3 
white 5@5%c, and No. 4 white 7@7%c un- 
der, while sample grade was around 1l0c 
discount as compared with September. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 38 @40% 40 @42 78% @94 

2 white. 35% @42 39 @42% 76 @97 

3 white. 33% @39 36% @40% 74% @93 

4 white. 31 @387 35% @38% 72 @91% 
RYE—Market excited and higher, July 


being congested. No. 2 sold today at 1@ 
2%c under July for car lots on track, and 
ranged, during the week, $1.24@1.32%, while 
July closed at $1.32% No. 3 was 7@22c 
under the July at one time, and closed at 
7c discount, 

BARLEY—Shipping demand improved, 
and prices ranged lower at 50@70c, against 
66@74c last week, and 90c@$1.17 last year. 
September closed today at 62c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade picked up slightly. 
Corn meal $1.75, cream meal $1.60, pearl 
hominy $1.80, granulated hominy $1.75, oat- 
meal, $3.27%, per 100 lbs, car lots. Rolled 
oats, $2.92% per 90-lb sack. . 

LINSEED MEAL—Market firm at $43 ton, 
f.o.b, Chicago. Linseed oil higher at 90c for 


single barrel lots. White lead lower at 


$12.25 per 100 lbs, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls..... 266 127 157 98 
Wheat, bus.... 5,524 1,216 2,240 524 
Corm, BB. osce - 2,194 1,801 2,968 645 
Oats, bus...... 6,255 2,404 1,600 1,136 
Rye, bus....... 635 86 80 98 
Barley, bus.... 230 205 52 60 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 30 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


DED phn 005s50 00000 60086545208 $7.15 @7.45 
Straight ..... eebasete bnseksenned 6.65 @6.95 
WON GROGP ccc vce wssccevdssecsie 5.25 @5.95 
BOGOME GOOF cescessciccssccccerve 4.25@5.00 


MILLFEED—Fairly good general demand 
for all classes of feed on the basis of exist- 
ing prices. Buying is for prompt to all 
August shipment. Offerings are not liberal, 
although mills are not holding supplies for 
higher prices as insistently as heretofore. 
Bran and brown shorts hold steady to firm; 
gray shorts offered lower than last week. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$12@13; brown shorts, $14@15; gray shorts, 
$15 @16. 

WHEAT—Arrivals of record volume, and 
a big, general demand featured a week of 
vast trading in wheat. Local, northwestern 
and eastern mills the most active buyers, 
Demand varied according to fluctuations in 
futures to a great extent, and toward the 
close there was a rather marked contraction 
in buying. Soft wheat was in good request 
and offerings were generally absorbed by 
general buying early in week, but later 
slumped, and declines were registered. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.14@1.25, No. 2 
$1.13@1.20, No. 3 $1.12@1.18, No. 4 $1. ee 
1.13; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.20@1.22, No. 
$1.18@1.19, No. 3 $1.13@1.15, No. 4 $1 090 
1,12. 

CORN—Demand only fair, and supplies 
ample. White corn declined about 3%c for 
the week. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 
52@52%c, No. 3 51@52c, No. 4 50@5l1c; yel- 
low corn, No. 2 54% @55c, No. 3 58% @54%ce, 
No. 4 51% @52c; mixed corn, No. 2 50% @5lc, 
No. 3 48% @49%c, No. 4 47@48c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
wee % a 
192 


1920 1921 192 
Flour, bbls, 23, O75 13,975 123,175 48, 780 
Wh’'t, bus.6,466,500 313,900 2,419,000 1,032,200 





Corn, bus...313,750 112,000 422,500 72,500 
Oats, bus...212,500 204,000 19,500 48,000 
Rye, bus.... 11,000 16,500 6,600 4,400 
Barley, bus. 21,000 44,500 23,400 3,900 
Bran, tons.. 1,540 1,180 4,400 2,240 
Hay, tons... 2,808 6,864 828 3,390 
8ST, LOUIS, JULY 30 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
PUGS PACER cccccccstoccccctvcten $8.80@9.20 
a, PPA EU Tee 8.35 @8.60 
PENS GIOOF ccc ccecccececcesscocee 5.00@5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PAtOMe cccccccccvccesvsvccsssvice 6.50@6.90 
DEPOREME vccvckeces 5.80@6.20 
First clear 4.75 @5.25 





. SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


POOGRE 6 csviswovesssiicscecrsconns 6.50 @7.00 
PEE KG.40-n 696.5 4.45664404 00690080 5.60@5.85 
PUUME CIORP wn ccccccivesecccsccece 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—No improvement was noted 
in the millfeed market, demand remaining 
quiet at easier prices. Gray shorts were 
fairly steady, but bran prices declined. Of- 
ferings were,limited, due to most mills being 
sold up. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $15@15.50; soft 
wheat bran, $15.50@16; gray shorts, $18@19. 

WHEAT—Good milling wheat in demand, 
but light and ordinary qualities pressed to 
sale, and receivers were unable to dispose 
of their supplies. Bulk of receipts of soft 
wheat went to exporters and millers. Hard 
winter wheat freely offered. Demand prin- 
cipally for export and accumulative pur- 
poses. Local mills were in the market. Re- 
ceipts, 1,987 cars, against 2,036 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.21; No. 2 red, $1.20 
@1.21; No. 8 red, $1.15@1.19; No. 4 red, 
$1.10@1.15; No, 1 hard, $1.18; No. 2 hard, 
$1.18; No. 3 hard, $1.16. 

CORN—Offerings increased, 
was light at receding prices. Receipts, 392 
cars, against 179. Cash prices: No. 1 yellow, 
63c; No. 1 white, 59@60c; No. 2 white, 59c. 

OATS—Market dull and inactive, with de- 
mand very limited. Prices declined 2@5c on 


but demand 


the week. Receipts, 443 cars, against 237. 
Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 32@35c; No. 4 oats, 
31 @34c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


.--Receipte— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 136,820 59,240 167,220 70,660 
Wh’'t, bus. 2,865,190 1,694,325 1,216,710 876,960 
Corn, bus...692,900 269,100 327,600 179,470 


Oats, bus..1,056,000 302,000 420,680 253,330 
Rye, bus.... 11,000 C706 . .u.0%. 1,180 
Barley, bus. 19,200 14,400) ..sees 5,020 


MILWAUKEE, JULY 30 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Gere METERS 2 icc cevecccecsececs $9.40@9.90 
BCT GRTOIGE oc ccvecessvevceess 8.45@9.15 
RUS GOORT. cccccccseccnscccevsces 6.20 @7.50 
BeeemE GIOMF nccccsccccccvcccccves 4.20@4.50 
BVO HOUF, WRITS .cvccvcsccicvecses 7.75 @7.90 
MeO GOUF, SOPRA oo. cccccccscee 6.75 @7.20 
TyO MBOUP, GOI cocvccccccecccesece 4.70@6.55 
Hansas Patent ..ccccccccccsecccee 7.75 @8.25 
Corm our, 190 IDS .ccccccccescece 1.90@1.95 
COG BRON, BOO TBs ccccccccccccss 1.85 @1.90 
oe DS re ee 1.80@1.85 


MILLFEED—Steady. Demand fair and 
offers light, but apparently ample. Business 
largely small lot, quick shipment. Dairy 
and stock feeds in good request, due to lack 
of pasturage. Standard bran, $17@18; 
standard fine middlings, $17@18; flour mid- 
dlings, $21@22; hominy feed, $27.50; red 
dog, $30@31; rye feed, $13@14; old process 
oil meal, $42@47; cottonseed meal, $39@42; 
brewers’ dried grains, $22@23; gluten feed, 
$30.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 


WHEAT—Closed easy and 9@10c lower. 
Receipts, 720 cars; last week, 257; last year, 
29. Receipts fair, and applied chiefly on 
previous sales. Moderate demand, both mill- 
ing and shipping. Premiums steady and un- 
changed. No. 1 northern closed at $1.33@ 
1.39; No. 2, $1.29@1.34; No. 3, $1.20@1.28; 
No. 4, $1.16@1.19; No. 5, $1.12@1.16; No. 1 
red winter, $1.25@1.27; No. 2 red, $1.24@ 
1.26; No. 3 red, $1.23@1.25. 

RYE—Declined 9c. Receipts, 57 cars; last 
week, 29; last year, 13. Receipts increasing, 
and premiums reduced, Fair demand from 
millers and shippers. No. 2 spot ranged 
le over September price. No, 1, $1.16; No. 
2, $1.16; No. 3, $1.11@1.14; No. 4, $1.10@1.13. 

CORN—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 3867 
cars; last week, 244; last year, 131. Offer- 
ings moderate, and demand fair from in- 
dustries and shippers. Premiums on white 
over yellow and mixed increased. No. 2 
white, 61% @62c; No. 2 yellow, 61@61%c; 
No, 2 mixed, 60% @60%c. 

OATS—Declined 38% @5c. 
cars; last week, 182; last year, 176. Offer- 
ings heavy, chiefly new. Demand fair. Dis- 
counts on new increased to 2@6c. No. 2 
white, 36% @39%c; No. 3 white, 32% @37\%c; 
No. 4 white, 30@35c; sample grade, 30@ 
35 %e. y 

BARLEY—Declined 4@5c. Receipts, 149 
cars; last week, 84; last year, 32. New crop 
offerings increasing, but demand good from 
industries and shippers. Iowa was quoted at 


Receipts, 569 


58@75c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 68@76c; 
Minnesota, 58@75c; Dakota, 55@738c; feed 


and rejected, 53@60c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 33,850 19,485 18,770 5,950 

Wheat, bus.. 969,300 39,150 867,093 35,375 
Corn, bus.... 525,525 185,260 385,760 197,680 
Oats, bus,...1,203,235 357,540 131,075 222,480 
Barley, bus.. 220,935 49,440 32,340 44,520 
Rye, bus,.... 77,840 20,550 7,550 25,670 
Feed, tons... 3,510 2,130 5,244 2,298 





TOLEDO, JULY 30 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b, mill, $6.50@6.80; springs, $8.80 
@9. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $19.00@19.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 20.00 @ 21.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 20.50@ 22.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @ 44.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 5.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 263 cars, 177 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 26 cars, 19 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 134 cars, 42 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 368,200 78,400 52,200 3,070 
Corn, bus.... 32,500 33,750 30,170 27,675 
Oats, bus.... 274,700 38,950 30,265 6,650 





BUFFALO, JULY 30 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
TG WCURE GTO occ vecccaccccs $9.00@9.40 
BIGROPO PACER 2 on cccccvccccvscves 8.75 @8.85 
WON SEE wacessdavess shdvcets +e» » @6.50 
BOCONE COST... cccccessciscccsecs vee» @4.50 
SE I WEES: cece cisevcvcsuces 8.00@8.25 
TE HRMS 6.0 0850660 cece sanneese 7.50 @7.75 
Sacked 
ee SE. wee sasanenivn seed ? -@18.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @19.00 
Ree @ 24.50 
Flour middlings ............... @ 26.50 
ROR GoM, POF COR occ cvicccsvcove o eee» @34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ....... -@ 1.95 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 31. '00@32. 00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 31.00@32.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... -@29.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... Till@saes 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@48.75 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... .....@45.00 
ORL MOO), DOP COM oon cccccesiccce eevee @44,00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ...... o eeoes-@ 2.90 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ..... + eeee+@10.00 
pe ES UD oor eoeee@ 1.92 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs .......... ee @ 3.75 
WHEAT—Millers wanted wneit, but 
would not pay above $1.35 for No. 1 red 


and $1.33 for No. 2 red or white, and some 
cars were obtained at those prices. The 








544 


offerings were light but considerable is on 
the way.. 

CORN—Receipts were light, and there was 
a good inquiry from millers. Sellers main- 
tained a steady market all week at last 
Saturday's prices. Closing: No. 1 and No. 2 
yellow, 74c; No. 8 yellow, 73c; No, 4 yellow, 
72c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—The market was very unsettled, 
due to heavy arrivals of new, and mixed old 
and new. There was a decline of 6c from 
last week’s prices for old, and the close was 
easy. It will take a week to get more 
settled conditions. Closing: No. 2 white, 
41% @42c; No. 3 white, 40c; No. 4 white, 
38%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Feed dealers wanted track re- 
ceipts, and paid 72@78c. Nothing done in 
malting. Quotations were 80@85c on track, 
and 78@80c, c.i.f., Buffalo, 

RYE—Sales were at $1.15@1.25 for No. 2 
on track, through billed. Closing bids to- 
day, $1.20. 





BOSTON, JULY 30 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short. ..$10.256@10.50 
Spring patents, standard ...... 8.25 @10.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 7.256@ 8.26 


Soft winter patents ..........-. 7.25@ 7.75 
Soft winter straights ......... - 6.50@ 7.00 
Soft winter clears ........+.- -- 6.75@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 7.50@ 8.00 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
barely steady. Not much inquiry from the 
trade. Spring bran, $24; winter bran, $24.25 
@ 24.50; ye eg $256@30; mixed feed, $27 
@29; red dog, $38.50; gluten feed, $36.26; 
hominy feed, $31; stock feed, $32; oat hulls, 
reground, $14; cottonseed meal, $45@50,— 
all in 100’s, 

CORN MBAL—Demand moderate, with 
market steady. Granulated yellow, $2.10; 
bolted yellow, $2.05; feeding, $1.65@1.70; 
cracked corn, $1.65@1.70,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Quiet demand, with the mar- 
ket held steady at $3.25 for rolled and $3.57 
for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


= eae = 7——Stocks—, 
19 1921 1920 


Ld 
ot 


Flour, bblis....*24,233 susie acces @6e80 
Wheat, bus... 2,200 70,850 ..... 160,211 
Corn, bus..... 1,550 6,440 6,780 14,481 
Oats, bus..... 27,835 20,560 4,250 4,523 
BRV@, DWUBccccs coves cocve 1,530 306 
Millfeed, tons. 72 83 eee eee 
Corn meal, bbis 200 25 eee oes 
Oatmeal, cases. 800 eee eee eee 


Oatmeal, sacks. 800 eee eee one 
*Includes 1,530 bbis for export, compared 
with 14,260 in 1920. 


RECEIPTS DURING JULY 


1921 1920 
Flour, bbla .......6-0eeeeee *82,703 115,905 
Wheat, bus ....-ceeeeeees 2,200 86,030 
Corn, DUB ..cccsccccrccece 114,255 24,900 
Oats, DUS ..ccciccosees «+ 318,410 98,545 
RYO, DUB .cccccccsecccsces cevce 240 
Millfeed, tons ......-++++. 168 174 
Corn meal, bbls .......... 276 85 
Oatmeal, cases .........++ 800 1,150 
Oatmeal, sacks .......+.+- ° 1,350 1,850 


*Includes 5,480 bbis for export, compared 
with 40,270 in 1920. 

Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending July 30, 1921, were 111,175 bus 
corn and 193,021 bus oats, to Copenhagen 
and Malmé, Sweden. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 30 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,800 bbis, and 10,625,- 
690 Ibs in sacks, Exports, 500 sacks to 
Stockholm. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ...... 9.25 @10.00 
Spring standard patent ... 8.75@ 9.00 
Spring first clear ..........% eee. 7.50@ 7.76 
Hard winter short patent ....... 775@ 8.256 
Hard winter straight .......... - 7.50@ 8.00 
Soft winter straight ......... +++ 6.00@ 6.50 


RYH FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. We quote 
on a basis of $8.50@8.75 bbl in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality. 

WHBAT—Alternately higher and lower, 
closing at a net decline of 8c for week. 
Trade quiet. Receipts, 694,443 bus; exports, 
301,516; stock, 538,150. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ............ «+ +-$1.83@1.38 
No. 2. red winter, garlicky ...... + 1.23@1.28 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but demand 
light and market easier. Quotations: 
Spring bran .......6.0++-00++++$24.00@25.00 
Soft winter bran ........... +++ 26.00@26.00 
Standard middlings ........... 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings ............+++ 28.00@30.00 
Red Gow nc cc ccccccecccececeee 37,00@38.00 

CORN—Export deliveries fluctuated with- 
in narrow limits and without net change for 
week. Local car lots quiet and %c lower. 
Receipts, 299,492 bus; stock, 480,752. Quo- 
tations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
74@Tic, No. 3 72@78c; car lots for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow 80@8ic. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and iargely 
nominal. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-Ib sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.30 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.36 
White corn flour, fancy ............+. 2.50 
Pearl hominy and grits .............. 2.40 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

24 oz, each 

OATS—Trade slow, and prices declined 2c. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 


28,724 bus; stéck, 179,223. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 51@51%c; No. 3 white, 47@48c. 


OATMBAL—Quiet, and 


showed little 





om, 100-Ib 

sacks, $56.90; rolled, steam or In-dried, per 

two 90-Ib sacks, $6. 10@6.50;. he cut, per 

two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 
coarse $65. 


change. Quotations: ground 


100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 


NEW YORK, JULY 30 

FLOUR—Market tone better. Several 
sales large lots of both spring and Kansas, 
mostly to wholesale bakery trade. Every- 
thing seems to point to better conditions. 
Stocks are still light, and export situation is 
quiet. Prices: spring first patent, $9.75@ 
10.50; standard patent, $6.25@7.25; first 
clear, $6.10@6.75; hard winter straight, $7.25 
@7.75; hard winter first clear, $6@6.75; soft 
winter straight, $6.25@6.75; rye, $7.75 @8.25, 
—all in jute. Receipts, 221,998 bbis, 

WHEAT—High grade cash wheat con- 
tinued to show firmness. Export demand 
light. Receipts fairly heavy. Prices: No. 2 
red, c.if., $1.88%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.48%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.18%; 
No, 2 mixed durum, $1.39%. Receipts, 1,- 
137,400 bus, 

CORN—Market firm, due to continued ab- 
sence of rain. Good export inquiries, but 
small sales. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 84%c; 
No, 2 mixed, 88%c; No. 2 white, 84%c. Re- 
ceipts, 178,600 bus. 

OATS—Market followed wheat and. corn. 
Receipts at primary points large. Export 
demand light. Prices ranged 49@56%c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 259,500 bus, 








BALTIMORE, JULY 30 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 

cottons: 
Spring first patent .......... «+ -$9.00@9.25 
Spring standard patent +. 8.60@8.76 
Hard winter short patent, new... 7.75@8.00 
Hard winter standard grade, new 7.25@7.50 
Soft winter short patent, new.... 6.75@7.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 

GOW cc ddssvctavesceses eeseeeees 5.60@5.85 
Rye flour, white, part new........ 7.256@7.76 
Rye flour, sta#fiard, part new..... 6.50@7.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............. $9.76 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 9.75 
City mills’ winter patent ........++.+. 8.25 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.60 

MILLFEED—Firmer in instances, but dull 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-Ilb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $23@,23.50; soft winter 
bran, $24@25; standard middlings, $23@ 
28.50; flour middlings, $38; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $23@23.50. 

WHEAT—Irregular; demand good, move- 
ment heavy. Receipts, 1,985,163 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,131,951; stock, 2,666,328. Closing 
prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.37; spot No, 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.28; range of south- 
ern for week, 80c@$1.32%. 

CORN—Declined 1%c; movement and de- 
mand light. Receipts, 18,424 bus; exports, 
85,735; stock, 281,564. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, 82c asked; 
contract spot, 72c; range of southern for 
week, 74@82c; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$3 


. 





OATS—HEasier to unchanged; demand and 
movement improving. Receipts, 14,543 bus; 
exports, 74,286; stock, 95,070. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 50%c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 50c. 

RYE—Down ic; movement and demand 
increasing. Receipts, 642,902 bus; exports, 
179,699; stock, 364,178. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.28; new southern 
bag lots, 334 bus, at $1@1.25. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in July, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts—, -——Exports—, 

. 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbis..... 167 241 50 180 
Wheat, bus.... 4,875 4,018 2,401 3,717 
Corn, bus... 273 232 1,217 6 





Oats, bus..... ° 38 92 2 ss 
Rye, bus....... 1,038 2,014 532 2,432 
Barley, bus.... 67 vee 75 or 
Malt, bus...... 6 27 
Millifeed, tons.. 2 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to aap. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— -—Exports— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bblis.... 806 1,476 394 1,687 


Wheat, bus... 12,251 12,112 11,813 10,012 
Corn, bus..... 16,323 2,736 15,840 460 
Oats, bus..... 1,030 2,477 579 1,891 
Rye, bus...... 8,362 16,431 8,657 15,567 
Barley, bus... 582 59 1,008 70 
Malt, bus..... 256 250 eve 
Buckwh’'t, bus oe 2 vee 
Millfeed, tons. 9 9 ar 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 2 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Aug. 2 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
BREED . 40sec viecesas $8.50@9.85 $12.00@12.50 
Standard patent - 8.25@9.00 11.70@12.10 
Second patent ...... 8.00@8.75 11.20@11.60 
*First clear, jute ... 5.70@6.50 9.50@ 9.75 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.75@4.25  7.50@ 8.00 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Aug. 2), in 
jute, were: 


y Aug. 2 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina ..... $7.20@7.25 $13.15@13.25 
Durum flour ....... 5.65@6.25 12.00@12.25 
GORE. scksesekes cddue 4.40@4.50 .....@ 9.00 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 2), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Aug. 2 Year ago 
WPM os cack do + 0: $14.00@14.50 $40.00@ 41.00 
Stand. middlings.. 14.00@14.50 51.00@52.00 
Flour middlings... 19.00@21.00 61.00@62.00 
R, dog, 14041b jute 28.00@20.00 68.00@69.00 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$25.75@26.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,009 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 26.25@26.50 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@26.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, 12.00@14. 4 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. = 16@ 2.2 
Corn meal, yellowf ......++..+ 10@ 518 





Rye flour, white® .............. ciee 6.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 4.50@ 4.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbit . é 7.06@ 7.15 
Graham, standard, bbit 6.90@ 7.00 
TRGEIGE OREBPP on cccccccesccccce «s++@ 2.90 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. «-+-@ 5.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ---@ 8.00 
Blevator screenings, common, ton 65. 00@ 9.00 


Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00 @20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... . 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........e0005 seaee @ 40.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs, 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
pS re 281,730 330,435 325,915 
July 30... 307,530 296,045 269,160 242,820 
July 28... 279,850 336,470 245,955 178,530 
July 16... 267,165 305,035 266,015 255,360 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
Aug. 6.. 2 
July 30. 3,140 
July 23. eoece 10,410 =. .ceee 3,800 
July 16... 6, 820 14,940 ..eeee 5,460 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 4. 61 69,115 134,695 140,480 1,815 335 
June 11 61 69,115 168,480 127,540 1,385 eee 
June 18 61 69,115 179,615 126,095 360 eee 
June 25 61 69,115 176,550 151,010 360 eee 
July 2.. 68 63,915 182,360 135,475 eee eee 
July 9.. 61 68,615 163,245 114,255 670 eee 
July 16. 60 68,615 199,270 147,385 335 450 
July 23. 59 67,615 174,635 149,745 2,305 one 
July 30. 4439,675 118,155 82,015 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No, 2 red, September and Decem- 
ber wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

July No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 

27... 156% @176% 141% @151% 134% @141% 
28... 155% @180% 140% @155% 133% @140% 
29... 153% @173% 138% @153% 131% @138% 
30... 153% @173% 138% @148% 131% @138% 


«+++ 155% @170% 140% @150% ..... @..... 
2.... 155% @170% 140% @150% ..... @..... 


July No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 

27... 141% @171% 133% @141% 131% @136% 
28... 140% @175% 132% @145% 130% @135% 
29... 188% @173% 130% @143% 128% @133% 


30... 138% @168% 130% @143% 128% @133% 


Aug. 
1.... 140% @165% 182% @145% ...,..@..... 
2.... 140% @165% 132% @145% ..... @..... 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec, 
BT occes $1.31% $1.32% 30..... $1.28% $1.29% 
BB.nece “ 1%. ..06 80% 1.31% 
BB... 1.28% 1.29% 2°..... 1.30% 1.32 
*August, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26... 54@655 383% @34% 114% @115% pe oH 
27... 54@55 33% @34% 115 @116 44@ 


28... 55@57 33% @34% 117 @118 isoee 
29... 55@56 32% @33% 109 @110 40@60 
30... 53@54 32% @33% 108 @109 40@60 


1.... 52@53 32% @32% 106% @107% 40@60 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

J 


Saturday were: uly 31 

July 30 July 23 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,762,900 1,847,880 1,649,340 
Flour, bbls ...... 17,283 20,064 20,938 
Millstuff, tons ... 626 899 1,413 
Corn, bus ....... 79,000 76,160 122,040 
Oats, bus ....... 1,042,360 374,920 208,260 
Barley, bus . 213,010 182,700 126,560 
Rye, bus ..... +++ 170,000 131,000 126,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 59,000 64,000 - 124,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 





ending Saturday were: July 31 

July 30 July 23 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 891,870 715,140 684,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 269,682 315,106 330,008 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,122 11,110 12,679 
Corn, bus 62,040 146,400 101,840 
Oats, bus .. 226,600 102,680 194,040 
Barley, bu 320,760 287,790 290,450 
Rye, bus - 94,550 47,730 128,340 
Flaxseed, bus ... 27,720 28,750 1,000 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

July 31 Aug.2 Aug. 3 

July 30 July 23 1920 1919 1918 

Gora *..; 50 17 2 76 

Oats ..10,637 10,451 222 83,169 566 

Barley... 876 1,077 511 4,365 411 

mye 3... 1 192 = 1,083 5 

Flaxe’d 1,150 1,143 49 173 50 


00 @10.00 * 


tPer bbl in 








August 3, 1921 


MINNBAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 31 Aug. 2 
July 30 July 23 1920 1919 





No. 1 dark ..... 90 112 279 500 
No. 1 northern... ... eee 12 33 
No. 2 northern... ... oon hse 11 
Others ......... 987 1,260 1,110 202 
Totes occccve 1,076 1,372 1,401 746 
FF  paeyr 41 36 eee a4 
In 1917 ....+00- 283 671 
Im 1916 wccccvce 7,662 7,344 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
--—Mplsa— _ -— Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. 0x 





July 26 ...$2.00% 1.99% 2.05 2.07 Oxy 
July 27 ... 2.08% 2.08% 2.11% 2.13 15% 
July 28 ... 2.04% 2.04% 2.06% 2.08 


July 29... 2.08 2.08 2.07 2.08% 
July 30 ... 2.08% 2.03% 2.07% 2.08% 
Aug. 1 ... 2.02% 2.02% 2.07 2.08% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sa 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis ind 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, ——In store-—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 isi9 
Minneapolis. 59 124 59 1,150 49 173 
Duluth..... 76 «61438 93 961 692 129 


bo bo bo be be fo 


1 
1 
10% 
1 
t 


Totals.... 135 267 152 2,111 741 302 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at i 1. 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to 
30, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s suetatea) : 
r—Receipte—, -Shipment 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919 
Minneapolis ... 6,465 4,994 872 
Dalat oo cocecs 4,647 2,709 4,420 1,1: 


Totals ....... 11,112 7,703 6,292 1 


| meol 














OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic por s, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tu s- 
day, Aug. 2, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


a From 





a ‘ 
Phila- Ne ~- 
New Bos- Balti- del- p::t 
To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 47.00 .... 47.00 47.00 ; 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.00 
Antwerp ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Belfast ........ 80.00 .... 30.00 .... .... 
Bremen ....... 32.50 .... 32.60 32.50 
a ee De ccbe ‘99 cece 
CarGime .c.ccces we sere Sree wesc 
Bergen ........ 35.00 .... 35.00 35.00 
Christiania .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
GORE ccccccecce 30.00 .... 30.00 .. 
Dublin ........ 30.00 30.00 
Dundee ........ 30.00 ° 
Glasgow ....... De Sees. weee woes 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 .... 40.00 40.00 
SNEED. ccc. GCE cnce—wass cece 
MalmS ........ 40.00 .... 40,00 40.00 : 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 3. 50 
Bordeaux ...... TUNE Sese S680 cece «-00 
BEAVEO co cccccce 27.50 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 
Genoa, Naplés.. 50.00 
TORE coedenecces 30.00 
Or DUD “cose Sees coos cess 
Liverpool ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
London ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
Londonderry .. 30.00 .... 30.00 .... 
Manchester ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Newcastle ONES “£060 “Bo0e cece 
Rotterdam .. 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Gibraltar WEES, SESE 6000 csee 
BEAD occ ccccccs 
Southampton .. 30.00 .... .... 
Danzig ........ 35.00 .... 35.00 
Pireeus ........ SEP cecn ese 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United Sta 
on July 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bly 
Baltimore ..2,334 282 96 419 4 


Boston ..... eee 1 3 2 o98 
Buffalo ..... 351 2,425 8,714 88 ‘4 
Chicago ....3,429 65,983 11,835 161 78 
Detroit ..... 14 27 54 12 ve 
Duluth ..... 420 8 4,272 241 18 


Galveston ...3,026 eee eee eee 
Indianapolis. 432 103 289 13 
Kansas City.3,342 3,121 776 1 vee 
Milwaukee... 165 218 870 62 181 
Minneapolis 1,076 19 10,736 77 6 
Orleans. See 59 nee 2 
New York... 718 84 686 8 80 


Omaha caecel vat 695 1,654 27 16 
Peoria 6 127 coe see 
Philadeiphia. 492 529 186 2 5 
St. Louis... .2,089 245 887 6 4 


Toledo ...,. 646 252 402 38 3 
Canals ...... 180 120 120 34 . 
Lakes ......1,092 105 700 eee 


Totals ...24,658 14,584 37,562 1,346 1, 45 
Last year...17,487 6,152 3,786 2,555 3, 34 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 65,421,000 bus; o's, 
572,000; rye, 742,000. Decreases—Corn, |,- 
308,000 bus; barley, 152,000. 











Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapo''s, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
o—Mple— -—Duluth— Winnirceg 
1921 "ee 192% 1920 1921 1520 
July 27... 202 287 197 129 63 62 
July 28 ... 215 204 16 200 107 109 
July 29 ... 203 191 68 128 79 «111 
July 30 ... 226 149 65 37 140 89 


Aug. 1 .... 404 432 84 on as .°-¢ 

Aug. 2.... 227 214 104 31 91 (198 
Totals ..1,477 2%. 6&3 684 480 1:9 
*Holiday. ‘Mf uf 
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August 3, 1921 
THRESHING IN NORTHWEST 


Work Under Way Throughout Minnesota 
and South Dakota—Wheat Cutting 
Well Advanced in North Dakota 


Threshing is well under way through- 
out Minnesota and South Dakota. In the 
latter state, rains late in the week inter- 
rupted threshing, but it is again under 
way. Cutting is well advanced in North 
Dakota, and some shock threshing has 
been done. While yields vary consider- 
ably, reports as to quality are uniformly 
ymlde 4 The spring wheat crop this 
year apparently is very glutinous. 

The following reports have been re- 
ceived from mills: 





MINNESOTA 


Wabasha: Threshing in full swing. 
Yield running from 15 to 20 bus per acre. 

Perham: Very little threshing to date. 
Average yield, 10 bus, Quality good. 

Little Falls: Very little threshing 
done yet. Quality fair. 

Montgomery: Too much rain for 
threshing, and not a great deal done. 
Yield, 10 to 12 bus per acre, grading 
No. 3 or No. 4. 

St. Cloud: Threshing slow; yield, 5 to 
15 bus; average test, 52.3 lbs. 

Marshall: Yield, about 8 bus per acre; 
will grade Nos. 3 and 4 dark. 

Faribault: Threshing well started; 
yield ranging from 8 to 15 bus per acre. 
Quality light, about No. 3 for the av- 
erage. 

Echo: Shock threshing in full prog- 
ress. Yield disappointing, running 5 to 
10 bus per acre. Test weight, 50 to 56 
lbs. 
Blooming Prairie: Threshing just com- 
mencing. Only one field heard from, 
which threshed 12 bus per acre of 51-lb 
wheat of fine milling quality. 

Springfield: Very little threshing to 
date. Quality very good. 

Fergus Falls: Expect an average yield 
of 8 bus per acre. Quality is going to 
be very good. Threshing will begin next 
week. 

Waseca: Wheat in this county harvest- 
ed. Nearly all will be stacked this week. 
Have not been able to ascertain the 
yield per acre. Have threshed out, by 
hand, samples from two dozen different 
farmers and, while the wheat varies con- 
siderably hereabouts, as to weight, the 
quality is universally excellent and bet- 
ter than any that has been raised here 
for several years. 

Crookston: Wheat cutting just started. 
Difficult to tell about yield. We estimate 
10 bus. Quality will be very good. 

Cavalier: arvest just beginning. 
Early wheat will be good sample and fair 
yield, late will be poor. If we get 15 
bus average now, will be satisfied. 

New Ulm: Harvesting completed, and 
wheat threshed shows yields from 5 to 
15 bus, and will average nine bus for this 
Vicinity. Rye yield about 20 bus. 

Perham: Some threshing returns indi- 
_ 10 to 12 bus per acre. Test, 50 to 

os, bd 
_Ucho: Wheat yield disappointing, run- 
nin from 5 to 10 bus per acre. Quality 
litte better than last year. 

Wells: Harvesting is entirely com- 
pleicd in this vicinity. Considerable wheat 
thr:shed. Yield will be 10 to 12 bus per 
acry on wheat. 

Albert Lea: Harvest of small grains 
completed and threshing begun. Yield 
10 ‘v0 16 bus per acre, 58 lbs test weight. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Bismarck: Wheat cutting practically 
completed. Yield, about 5 bus per acre. 
Quality fair. 

Valley City: Wheat cutting will be 
abont finished within week. Yield, around 
8 bus; test weight, 50 to 58 Ibs. Quality 
much better than last year. 

Cavalier: Wheat cutting general. 
Yield, 12 to 15 bus per acre, but look 
for better quality than last year. 

LLidgerwood: Wheat cutting completed. 
aa expected about 12 bus per acre, 
grade No. 8. 

Park River: About 40 per cent of 
Wheat cut. Believe yield will run 10 to 
12 bus, all more or less shfunken. Early 
wheat will weigh up well, while late 
wheat will be vg worth cutting. 

Devils Lake: Wheat cutting general. 
Quality fair; yield, 12 to 14 bus per acre. 
m.. on Early wheat being cut. 

‘Id and quality mises 
satisfactory. sey ee 
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Grafton: Wheat cutting general in 
this territory. Quality very satisfacto 
for milling purposes. Threshing w 
start about Aug. 10. 

Lidgerwood: Wheat nearly all cut in 
this vicinity. Yield will be about 11 bus 
per acre. 

Dickinson: Harvesting general in this 
vicinity. Average yield four to six bus 
per acre. 

Grand Forks: Wheat cutting just be- 
coming general in this vicinity. Yield 
will vary from 5 to 25 bus, probably av- 
erage 13 bus. gd will impaired, 
account affected by black rust. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Redfield: Threshing stopped by heavy 
rains. Yield, about 5 to 14 bus per acre. 
Webster: No threshing here yet. Mar- 
quis almost total failure in our imme- 
diate vicinity. North and east will be 
better. Quality and yield both in very 


wide range. 
Groton: Threshing interrupted by 
heavy rains. Quality of durum wheat 


good; marquis fair. Yields will vary 
greatly, from 6 to 20 bus per acre. 

Aberdeen: Threshing delayed by fre- 
quent rains. Wheat yield light, 8 to 10 
bus per acre. Good quality. 

Belle Fourche: Threshing will start 
next week. Average 10 bus, quality ex- 
cellent. 

Watertown: Farmers harvesting wheat. 
Yield 6 to 12 bus. Quality good. 

Belle Fourche: Harvest nearly finished. 
Average 10 bus per acre. Good grade. 


Curcaco, Itt., July 30.—The corn crop 
has made good progress, and is well 
along to maturity, being further ad- 
vanced than in many years. The pollina- 
tion stage has been passed and the crop 
is silking and earing, there being con- 
siderable roasting ears in many sections. 
An Iowa state report says that, while 
to the casual observer, riding through 
the country, corn generally presents an 
appearance unequaled in many years at 
this season, it is really on the verge of 
severe injury from drouth. A few days 
more without rain, and temperatures of 
100 or higher, would reduce corn to a 
calamitous condition. 

On Thursday there were rains over a 
ae part of Iowa, extending into Ne- 

raska. Parts of Illinois and Indiana 
also had rains at the same time. Indica- 
tions are that the bulk of the corn crop 
will be made by Sept. 1. 

A Decatur, Ill, grain man says there 
are many reports of corn firing, also of 
chinchbugs south of Decatur. Yield and 
quality of oats are disappointing, as 
they test 18 to 28 lbs, and the yield is 
22 to 35 bus to the acre. Wheat is all 
threshed, and elevators have fair stocks, 
owing to inability to get cars. 

In Iowa, threshing returns on oats 
show an average of 24 bus, the lowest in 
15 years, and the test average weight is 
only 24 lbs to the bu. The lowa sport 
says spring wheat is almost a failure, 
while winter wheat averages 19 bus to 
the acre, compared with a 10-year aver- 
age of 20. Threshing in general is 60 
to 75 per cent completed, which is un- 
usual for this time of the year. 


Cuicaco, Int., July 30.—The Bartlett- 
Frazier crop report by Mr. Snow makes 
the winter wheat yield 564,000,000 bus, 
or 10,000,000 less than the government 
estimate last month, and 14,000,000 un- 
der last year’s. Spring wheat condition 
was 63.7, and the crop 198,000,000 bus, 
or 37,000,000 less than last month, and 
11,000,000 short of last year. Total wheat 
was put at 762,000,000 bus; corn, 3,000,- 
000,000 bus, condition 83.7, against 90.1 
July 1, showing a loss in 25 days of 
nearly 300,000,000 bus, or about 150,000,- 


000 more than the seasonal July decline - 


for a series of years; oats, 1,079,000,000 
bus, with a condition of 63.7 and a loss 
of 300,000,000 bus in 25 days. Last year’s 
oats crop was 1,526,000,000 bus. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 30.—According to 
a report just compiled by S. D. Fessen- 
den, United States Agricultural statisti- 
cian for Illinois, the condition of winter 
wheat in that state was 82 per cent of 
normal during the early part of July. 
Spring wheat was 77, corn 98 and oats 77 
per cent normal. 

The condition of winter wheat in IIli- 
nois pointed to a crop 42,937,000 bus, as 
compared with 35,720,000 bus last year. 
The acreage planted to coru is prac- 
tically the same as last year, or 8,652,000 


acres. The condition of 98 per cent of 
normal indicates a production of 347,- 
637,000 bus, compared with 294,168,000 
bus harvested last year. 


Omana, Nes. July 30.—‘“A_ trip 
through the Nebraska corn belt is a 
certain cure for pessimism,” says A. E. 
Anderson, of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, in his this week’s report on crop 
conditions in Nebraska, “A good corn 
crop is within sight, and another rain or 
two will make a bumper one. The heavy 
ears have already begun to droop. From 
35 to 40 per cent of the wheat is threshed, 
and most,of it is being sold direct from 
the machine. The test weights of wheat 
generally range 56 to 63 lbs per bu, the 
average exceeding the 10-year period. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the wheat 
is stacked. Of the important crops, oats 
are destined to make the poorest show- 
ing. The yields range from extremely 
poor to extremely good. Spring wheat 
continues to deteriorate.” 

The Omaha Testing Laboratories make 
the following report on the gluten con- 
tent of Nebraska wheat harvested this 
season: “Dark.wheat from different parts 
of the state contains crude protein rang- 
ing from 11.3 to 14 per cent. Flour 
made from such wheat will contain an 
average of 11 per cent gluten. Semidark 
wheat contains from 10.40 to 11.30 per 
cent crude protein, and flour made there- 
from will contain around 10 per cent 
gluten. The real yellow samples contain 
from 9.2 to 10.40 per cent crude protein. 
Flour of this type will average 9 per 
cent gluten. The samples tested repre- 
sented nearly every part of the state. 
Some 100 samples were tested. We have 
not tested enough flour to judge the 
quality of the gluten, but the few sam- 
ples we have had have shown up very 
good in texture, color, ash and size of 
loaf.” 


Evansvittze, Inp., July 30.—Recent 
showers have insured a corn yield that 
was not expected before the heavy down- 
pour of two weeks ago, when the corn 
was just about ruined. Farmers have 
been hit hard in this part of Indiana for 
the past few years, especially those who 
grow corn, which is more of a staple than 
wheat. Much of tie corn land is what 
is known as river bottoms, and these 
have overflowed so frequently that entire 
crops have been washed away or ruined 
by the water remaining in the fields long 
enough to ruin the crops. This year the 
early prospect was for a ae crop 
until the six weeks of unusual heat and 
drouth combined served to prevent ears 
forming at the proper peri However, 
the more recent rain has been most bene- 
ficial, and the condition for the better is 
much improved. Corn is now selling at 
35c and 45c per bu, according to the 
grade. Much corn did not come to full 
fruition last year because of the late- 
ness of the planting, and the early frost. 
Stocks in store have been assessed for 
taxation at a uniform price of 40c the 
bu, and the farmer is asking where he 
comes in when the division of the money 
is made. 


Great Fauts, Mont., July 30.—Reports 
from wheat fields around Geraldine, at 
the west end of the Judith basin, tell of 
some exceptionally good crops being har- 
vested there. 3 

In the vicinity of Roundup there is a 
substantial acreage in corn, and its con- 
dition is better than any before grown 
in the state. With a normal precipita- 
tion from now on, it is forecast that it 
will make a splendid yield per acre. 

Harvesting the second crop of alfalfa 
is in progress in this section of the state, 
insuring either a third crop or a fine 
pasture for the stock during the fall 
months. Sun River valley has a particu- 
larly fine crop. 

Arttanta, Ga., July 30.—The past week 
has been favorable for all crops in 
Georgia. Scattered rains last week sup- 
plied sufficient moisture, in fact too 
much in some sections, for the best de- 
velopment of cotton. This week has been 
splendid growing weather. . 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., July 30.— 
Threshing made good progress this week 
in nearly all sections of Oklahoma and 
western Texas. Rain fell only over scat- 
tered areas, and with one or two excep- 
tions was not sufficiently heavy to pre- 
vent field work. Wheat continues. to 
move to market at an almost unprece- 
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dented rate. Many grain dealers predict 
that 80 per cent of the crop will have 
been sold by Aug. 15. The movement is 
greatly improved in the northwestern 
part of the state. 


Toronto, Ont., July 30.—Harvesting 
is well advanced in Ontario. Nearly all 
wheat is threshed. While much grain is 
good, there will be a percentage of poor 
stuff to harass the miller and cause 
trouble later in the flour trade. The 
temptation to grind these off grades is 
always strong, in spite of the general 
experience that the consequences are dis- 
astrous. 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 30.—Thresher 
reports in this vicinity indicate yields of 
winter wheat all the way from 22 to 37 
bus to the acre, but the average is prob- 
ably under 25. The berry runs small, 
with considerable shrunken wheat. 


Inpranapouis, Inp., July 30.—Thresh- 
ing of wheat practically is completed in 
Indiana. Yields have been disappoint- 
ing, and the quality in most cases is not 
good. Little of the crop of 1921 is grad- 
ing No. 1, the amount of No. 2 is com- 
paratively small, and the greater part 
will fall in the No. 3 class. Too intense 
heat during the maturing season for the 
berries, which caused much shriveling, is 
the principal cause of the deterioration. 

Practically all wheat raised in the 
state is of the soft winter variety. The 
spring wheat seeded this year turned 
out disastrously in almost every case. 
Many fields were not cut. Yields of rye 
were similar, as a rule, to the yields of 
winter wheat. Barley also is turning out 
poorly. Oats are grading low, with the 
yield only fair, and in some places far 
below normal. 

Rains within the last 10 days in most 
counties have made almost certain a good 
corn crop. The plants on sandy soil 
have suffered somewhat from abnormally 
warm weather, but the total of this acre- 
age is not large when compared with 
the amount planted to corn in the state. 
Additional rains, which should be forth- 
coming at this season of the year, are ex- 
pected to aid materially in filling out the 
ears. 

Osven, Uran, July 30.—According to 
the weekly report of J. Cecil Alter, 
weather observer for Utah, conditions 
throughout Utah have been excellent for 
harvesting of grain. He reports that 
“most of the winter grain has been har- 
vested, and spring grain is being cut in 
the southern portion.” In the Sevier and 
Sanpete valleys of central Utah, some 
damage was done grain by recent rains, 
but the general condition throughout the 
state is the best in Utah’s history. 


Seattie, Wasu., July 30.—As the win- 
ter wheat harvest progresses, reports 
from all districts show record yields. 
Good rains in eastern Oregon, south- 
eastern Washington and northern Idaho 
early in the week were of great benefit to 
spring grain. In the light soil sections of 
Washington, spring wheat is suffering 
for lack of moisture. 


San Francisco, Cat, July 30.—Rain- 
fall during the week was negligible in 
amount and confined to southern Cali- 
fornia, where some light scattered show- 
ers occurred on one day. Temperatures 
in the coast country and the Sacramento 
valley were normal for the season, but 
were above the average in the San 
Joaquin valley and the southern part of 
the state. The weather, on the whole, 
was advantageous to most crops, and 
there were no conspicuously unfavorable 
features of any kind. 

Harvesting of barley, wheat and oats 
continued under ideal conditions in the 
northern counties. This work is practi- 
cally finished in other sections. The 
yield in the lower Sacramento valley, 
where the harvest is almost over, is 
good to excellent in the lowlands and 
generally poor on the uplands. Consid- 
erable grain was cut for forage in this 
region before maturity. 





The Paynesville (Minn.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. will abandon its old plant, and 
is building a new one to take its place. 
The new building will be 58x32, four 
stories and basement, with a 20,000-bu 
elevator in connection. The contract for 
the machinery for the mill, which is to 
be of 150 bbls capacity, has been award- 
ed to James e, Se nag ay ve repre- 
sentative of the Nordyke & Marmon Co, 
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Pacific northwestern markets continue 
to buy only for near-by requirements, 
and the volume of sales is restricted 
closely by current consumptive capacity. 

In the eastern and southeastern states, 
Pacific Coast millers are finding it diffi- 
cult, as is usual at the beginning of a 
crop year, to meet the price competition 
of the smaller central states’ soft wheat 
flour mills, which are so located as to 
obtain the raw material from wagon de- 
liveries. Utah and southern Idaho mills 
are also underselling north Pacific Coast 
mills in the Southeast and South. 

The United Kingdom has shown re- 
newed interest in Pacific Coast flour dur- 
ing the week, and a fair volume of busi- 
ness has been put through. The Orient 
is in the market for American flour, and 
a moderate business is passing, principal- 
ly straights, but at very close prices. 
Flour business with the west coast of 
South America has been very dull for 
some time, but there has been consider- 
able inquiry from there recently. The 
deferred credits asked for, however, are 
against the development of much busi- 
ness. 

Top patents, basis cotton 98’s, carloads, 
on track, seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, 
$10.50@10.85 bbl; Montana, $8.65@9.95. 
Washington, made from Montana, Da- 
kota and local hard wheats, $7.60@8.95. 
Local family patent, basis 49’s, remains 
at $7.55 bbl. 

The feed market is very weak and 
wobbly. Local mill-run is quoted at $26 
ton, in mixed cars; Montana mixed feed, 
$20. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 38 
Last week ........ 52,800 25,827 49 
BOBP ABO ocecscece 52,800 10,370 20 
Two years ago..... 52,800 8,880 16 
Three years ago.... 46,800 ..... os 
Four years ago.... 28,800 11,992 41 
Five years ago..... 40,800 18,774 46 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 20,412 36 
Last week ........ 57,000 $1,171 55 
Year ago ......... 57,000 7,501 13 
Two years ago..... 67,000 cece ee 
Three years ago.... 57,000 10,334 18 
Four years ago.... 57,000 18,683 32 
Five years ago..... 57,000 9,028 16 


Forty-eight interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended July 23, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 221,220 bbls of 
flour, made 69,802, or 32 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 53,863 bbls made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 44 interior mills with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 198,840, or 27 
per cent of capacity. 


NEW GRAIN DISCOUNTS 


The exchanges of Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland wil probably agree on new 
discounts for purchasing grain, pursuant 
to a compromise agreement reached at a 
meeting of farm bureau, grain trade and 
milling interests’ representatives held at 
Portland this week. The growers had in- 
sisted on the enforcement of the Wash- 
ington and Oregon state laws that pur- 
chases and sales of wheat must be based 
on 58-lb wheat as No. 1, without discount, 
whereas the exchanges had voted to ad- 
here to the federal grades basis. Under 


the proposed schedule, the federal basis 





will be adhered to and 1c will be dis- 
counted for every % lb under 60 lbs, 
down to 56-lb wheat, instead of Ic dis- 
count for every pound or fraction there- 
of. 

NOTES 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
will make Philadelphia a port of call, 
beginning with the sailing of the Texan 
from Seattle on Aug. 13. 

F, L, Jeklin, until recently treasurer 
Ryer Grain Co., has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the Northwest 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

The Latin-American Line will inaugu- 
rate a monthly service from Seattle to 
Mexican, Central and South American 
ports, the first sailing from here to be 
on Sept. 25. 

Operation of the Walla Walla peni- 
tentiary jute mill, installed 31 years ago, 
has been indefinitely suspended. With 
a stock of 1,250,000 bags at the mill, 
which show a substantial loss at present 
market prices, and with a net loss to 
the state of $939,360 in 10 years, the state 
department of efficiency has concluded to 
put an end to this useless and costly 
activity. 

If coastwise shipping is exempted from 
paying Panama Canal tolls, as is now 
planned, a 10,000-ton steamer, according 
to a bulletin of the National Geographi- 
cal Society, will save $12,000 every time 
it passes through the canal. By using 
the canal route, such a ship on a voyage 
from New York to San Francisco, for 
instance, would save 32 days as against 
the Magellan route, eliminating $38,000 
expense through the decreased distance. 

Low charter rates made by Japanese 
steamships are enabling them to monopo- 
lize the grain export carrying trade from 
the Pacific Coast to Europe. Last sea- 
son practically every maritime nation of 
the world participated in this business, 
but today practically the only ships now 
loading grain, or chartered to carry grain 
to Europe, are Japanese. Low operating 
and construction cost appear to make it 
possible for the Japanese to underbid all 
other nations. 

W. F. Schilling, chairman of the 
finance committee of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., while in Spokane 
this week, stated that his organization 
had received overtures for the sale of 
100,000 tons of wheat, August shipment 
to Danzig, payment 75 per cent cash 
against New York documents, 25 per 
cent 12 months’ credit, payment guar- 
antced by Polish treasury and bankers. 
If the sale were made, Mr. Schilling said, 
the greater part of the grain would be 
= from Washington, Oregon and 

aho. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau, July 30.—The 
flour business is still dormant, with sales 
limited to small lot buyers. Eastern mill 
prices are strengthened somewhat this 
week in sympathy with the firmness in 
the wheat market. Quotations: Dakota 
standard patent, $10.75 bbl; Dakota 
clears, $8.90; Montana standard patents, 
$9.85; Montana clears, $8; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patent, 55c bbl more than 
standard patent; Kansas standard pat- 
ent, $8.50; Washington and . Oregon 
straight grade, $6.50; cut-off, $6,—98’s, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Further “weakening developed in the 
millfeed market this week, with liberal 
supplies being offered from north coast 

ints. Bran and mill-run were offered 
at $32@33 ton; shorts, $84; middlings, 
$44; red dog, $41,—delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Following a strong opening at the be- 
ginning of the week, grain prices in San 

rancisco weakened early, and quota- 





tions on all grains were substantially re- 
duced. Receipts from the country were 
unusually heavy -throughout the week, 
and local buyers were unable to handle 
the large quantities offered from the 
country. In the interior, farmers were 
selling their grain as rapidly as it was 
harvested, and there seems to be very 
little tendency to hold any quantity of 
this year’s a 

Receipts of barley at Port Costa were 
heavy throughout the week and, save for 
the first day or two, European buyers 
remained out of the market. 


NOTES 


Bulk grain loading equipment has re- 
cently been ordered to be installed at 
Hinman, Stanislaus County, and at 
Courtland, Sacramento County. 

State Senator J. B. Inman, for several 
years attorney for the. Pacific Rice 
Growers’ Association, has been appointed 
president and general manager of that 
organization, to succeed J. H. Stephens. 
An attempt to confirm the story from 
Mr. Stephens elicited the statement that 
Mr. Inman had been appointed manager. 
Mr. Stephens said he would remain 
president of the association until his 
successor is named at a meeting of the 
board of directors, to be held in a few 


weeks, 
R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., July 30.—There 
is no hint of activity in the flour and 
millfeed markets here. Prices are lower 
on feed than they have been for months, 
and flour is down 25c from a week ago. 
Until about 10 days ago, feed prices had 
been consistently above $22 ton, but there 
was a drop to $20 for all grades. Flour 
is quoted at $9.25 bbl, in 98.lb cottons, 
fob. Great Falls, in car lots; millfeed, 
$20 ton, same terms, all classes. 


NOTES 


Samples of hay and grain are being 
gathered through the office of F. E. Mac- 
Spadden, county agent, to be exhibited 
at the grain show held in connection with 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago in December. 


C. L. Krull, who has been manager of 
the McLean elevator at Square Butte, 
has resigned, and has removed to Shon- 
kin, where he will manage the Gallatin 
Valley elevator. Daniel Corcoran, of 
Lewistown, will be the manager at 
Square Butte. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH NOTES 


Farmers’ and threshers’ organizations 
in the Cache valley, Utah, have arranged 
for a joint committee to settle questions 
as to threshing rates that will apply this 
year. 

Actual operation of the Idaho wheat 
pool started this week, when the first 
shipment of 1921 grain was made by A. 
E. Lock, of Kendrick, Idaho, to the Port- 
land terminal of the Northwestern 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

B. F. Sheehan, state seed commissioner 
of Idaho, has tendered his resignation, 
effective Aug. 1, to become affiliated with 
the Utah-Idaho farmers’ seed pool, or- 

anized as the Western Seed Growers’ 

arketing Co., a subsidiary corporation 
S . Northrup, King & Co., wholesale 
Ss s 


The Idaho Central Railroad has been 
granted a certificate of necessity and 
convenience for a new line connecting 
Rogerson, Idaho, on the Oregon Short 
Line, with Wells, Nev., on the Southern 
Pacific and Western Pacific. The new 
short cut will tap a large wheat growing 
section in southern Idaho, giving more 
nearly direct routing to California 
points. 

Four Ogden grain and milling com- 
panies have joined with nearly 100 other 
manufacturers of the state in a petition 
for rehearing of the Utah Power & Light 
Co. rate case, through which the Utah 
Public Utilities Commission recently 
granted increased electric power rates. 
Among those joining in the petition are 
the y: fem Bros. Milling Co., Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., Inland Grain Co. and the 
Utah Grain & Elevator Co. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., Aug. 1.—The flour 
market was little changed last week from 
the previous one. Demand continued 
spotted, and the orders received indicat- 
ed that buyers are still buying only for 
immediate needs, which buying is, of 
course, confined to old crop flour, there 
being no interest shown in the new crop. 

The durum flour mill reports a steady 
and active business in the export field, 
Buyers took on supplies freely, and with- 
out quibbling as to price. Stocks in the 
hands of users are apparently low, and 
requirements had to be met. Prices were 
unchanged, 

Filling home requirements was about 
all that was done in rye flour last week, 
The break in the price: of rye, as the 
movement of the new crop .approaches, 
kept buyers out of the market. 

A fair demand for millfeed is coming 
from central states territory that has 
been affected by the severe heat. ‘Ihe 
eastern trade is not showing much in- 
terest, being well supplied. Some resvl- 
ing is reported from there. The mills 
here are sold up, and not offering much 
of anything. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
Bhid WOOK 00. cceccsesvcces 16,545 45 
EMME WOOK 2 ccccvcccocsccss 18,620 50 
BURGE FORE ccccccscccccccece 19,545 53 
Two years agO ....-....e0e 5,850 16 


NOTES 


The screenings market is very poor. 
Stocks are large and, with fine weather, 
pasturage is good. 

Julius H. Barnes and Watson S. 
Moore, who have been spending vaca- 
tions in Duluth, have returned to New 
York, 

C. A. Magnusson, of the Northwestern 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, and H. L. 
Hankinson, of Minneapolis, were here 
last week. 

A cargo of 85,000 bus Canadian flax- 
seed came in last week. The duty was 
paid on half of it, and it went into co- 
mestic stocks. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 13,c for medium or 
large lots, and 2c for smaller lots, on 
package freight boats. 

Deliveries of flaxseed on contracts at 
the close of the month were light, ag- 
gregating only 5,000 bus. The month 
closed without any stir. 

Barley prices were reduced 2@5c list 
week, and closed today as follows: 
choice to fancy, 52@60c; medium to 
good, 50@55c; lower grades, 45@50c. 

Receipts of winter wheat last week 
were 450,000 bus, and shipments 589,000. 
It is understood that about 2,000,000 lus 
are coming here on this movement. 

With the July future out of the wy, 
all grains are going through a readjust- 
ment period from the old to the new 
crop basis, and traders are watching 
operations closely, but not doing much. 

Stevedores to the number of 125, work- 
ing for the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, quit Friday afternoon, while lo::d- 
ing the steamer Troy. The officials. claim 
no demand has been made, and that it is 
an I.W.W. move, most of the men :e- 
longing to that organization. 

Most of the spring wheat coming in is 
going to fill sales already made. \n 
occasional car is offered and is taken 
by mills. Eastern demand is poor, ond 
elevator interests are not buying. No. 1 
dark northern closed at 12@42c over 
September, No. 2 dark at 7@35c over 
and No. 3 dark at 4c under to 17c over. 

Spot rye bids have been dropping 
steadily and sharply the past week. In 
the early part of the week, buyers w-re 
paying July price, later 10@Ilc over 
September, and today the close was 3c 
over September. To-arrive by Aug. 10 
brings Ic over September price, and 
August delivery at September price. 

Top grades of durum wheat were tak- 
en by both mills and elevators last week, 
but lower grades dragged. The market 
was pretty well cleaned up at the end 
of the week, however. The price basis 
was unchanged. No. 1 dark hard Mon- 
tana suffered a drop of 11@20c in pre- 
mium over the spring September future. 
The old figures, however, were only 
nominal, there being no trading. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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‘rhe continued drouth and hot weather 
have had their effect on the flour trade, 
and bakers find the demand for bread 
has fallen off considerably. This has 
reacted on the import trade, and im- 
porters find it somewhat difficult to sell. 
Arrivals of flour are very small, and 
there is little doubt that, if prices of Ca- 
nadian and American spring wheat flours 
were in line, there would some pur- 
chasing ahead; but under prevailing con- 
ditions the trade prefers to do nothing 
at*all. 

The only flour that is in any way in 
line is Kansas, but as buyers have been 
used to strong flours since decontrol, 
they would prefer springs; therefore 
there is not a great demand for the 
Kansas product. However, it is the only 
imported flour that will meet the com- 
petition of the home millers. During the 
past week they have again reduced their 
price 1s per 280 lbs, and this gives the 
importer something to contend with. 


NEW ENGLISH WHEAT 


the harvest is expected to be very 
early this season, and it is hoped that 
within the next few days cutting will 
commence, In this case, new English 
flour will be on the market very shortly. 
It is expected that the quality will be 
very good, pomp the quantity may 
not be so large and the straw short. 


PRICES 


‘There being a tendency to meet the 
competition of home millers, Canadian 
straights and Minnesota export patents 
can be easily purchased at 69s per 280 
lbs, ex-store. Kansas straights are some- 
what erratic in price, and have been sold 
as low as 55s, c.i.f., for July/August sea- 
board loading, and are practically the 
ony flours being brought forward. In 
view of the early English harvest, Aus- 
trlian flour, which is similar in quality, 
cin be purchased at 61s ‘6d, ex-store. 
The Australian Wheat Board is not quite 
so firm in its price for forward delivery, 
aiG would be willing to entertain 55s, 
cif, for August shipment. Pacific 
Coast soft wheat straights, for prompt 
shipment, have been offered here at 50s, 
c.i wh. which price business has been 
possible, 


COMMISSION’S STOCKS OF WHEAT 


‘he original arrangement with re- 
gerd to selling the royal commission’s 
siocks of wheat to millers in monthly 
percentages was to come to an end the 
luiter part of August, but it would ap- 
pear that the commission is rather anx- 
1ous to close its doors at an earlier date. 


The latest published list of its holdings 


“ould indicate that the stocks have not 

en liquidated so liberally during the 
vost three months as was arranged when 
‘¢ partial decontrol scheme was 
‘unched. Since April 1, when the stocks 
‘‘rived and for forward delivery amount- 
ed to 5,184,720 qrs, there has been a re- 
“uction, as the total stock on June 23 
Was 1,220,970 qrs. 

it is rumored that “the commission 
wishes to dispose of this surplus to mill- 
«rs on July 21 at a price to be arranged. 


Many millers are averse to this sugges- 
tion; others would be pleased to be free 
from all | Fg gd interference at as 


te as possible. 


carly a The small 


quantity left should not seriously inter- 
fere with the millers’ purchases, and it 
is expected that an arrangement will be 
made by the commission and the millers 
to take over the stocks on the date sug- 
gested. 
MILLFEED 

The hot weather is still having its ef- 
fect on all descriptions of feed, and the 
demand for bran continues extremely 
good, the price today being £7 10s ton, 
ex-mill. Middlings are dearer, and some 
mills are not in position to fill the de- 
mand; therefore this article cannot be 
purchased under £12 10s ton, ex-mill. 


OATMEAL 

Prices remain unchanged, with prac- 
tically no demand, Midlothian being 75s 
per 280 lbs and Aberdeen 60s, both ex- 
store. American oatmeal on spot is of- 
fered at 55s, ex-store, and can be pur- 
chased forward at 49s, c.i.f. Rolled oats 
are 55s, ex-store, and the forward price 
is 5ls, c.i.f. 

NEW LONDON DOCK 


On Friday, July 8, the King and 
Queen opened a new dock on the Thames, 
which is equipped to take vessels of a 
larger size than have ever before entered 
the port of London. It is an extension 
of the Royal Albert dock, the largest 
one serving the port of London, and it 
will now be able to accommodate ships 
of the size of the Mauretania and the 
Olympic. The vessel that had the honor 
of being the first to enter the new dock 
was the Australian steamship, Demos- 
thenes, an ocean going liner of 11,250 
tons. The extension will be known as 
the King George V Dock. 

The ceremonial in connection with the 
opening of the new dock was out of the 
ordinary, for the King and Queen, ac- 
companied by one of the young princes 
and Princess Mary, proceeded » Rae the 
river from Westminster by boat. It was 
a gloriously sunny day, and thousands 
of people lined the banks of the river 
and massed themselves on the bridges to 
catch a glimpse of the spick and span 
yacht bearing the royal party. The ugly, 
grim looking warehouses were gaily deco- 
rated with Nicatines all the craft on the 
river were decorated with flags, and as 
their majesties passed the Tower of 
London, the guns boomed out a royal 
salute. 

- * 

William H. Danforth, of the Ralston 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, is spending a 
few days in London. He has been tour- 
ing England by automobile during the 
last two weeks, and is planning to make 
an extended tour of the Continent in the 
same manner. : 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 12 


The approach of the holiday season, 
which is at its highest at Glasgow Fair 
time in mid-July, has imparted a duller 
tone to the flour markets. It cannot be 
said that the miners’ strike, and the con- 
sequent unemployment, caused any very 
appreciable reduction in the demand for 
bread. The fact that cooking was so 
much restricted, through the rationing of 
gas, left the consumer with no option but 
to concentrate on bread from the bakery. 
Now that the strike is over, there are 
hopes that the rationing of gas will be 
removed and a constant supply restored, 
but the recovery of the municipal gas 
plant in Glasgow threatens to be slow, 
and the baker will accordingly find a 
firmer demand for his products than 
would otherwise be the case in the phe- 
nomenal heat of this summer. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS’ NEW PRESIDENT 


Each year, in July, a change is made 
in the presidency of the Glasgow Flour 
Importers’ Association. The retiring 








president on the present occasion is 
James S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig & 
Co., Ltd., who will be succeeded by Peter 
Mackichan, of D. & W. Ker. This is the 
second time Mr. Mackichan has been 
appointed to fill the office. 


MILL WAGES 


The official reduction in the wages of 
milling operatives throughout the coun- 
try is welcomed by the managements 
here as a factor that will enable the 
home production of flour to meet, under 
good conditions, the competition of im- 
ported flour. In milling, of course, the 
relationship of the wages bill to the price 
of the product of the concern is not so 
pronounced as it is in some other indus- 
tries. It is, nevertheless, in milling as in 
other spheres, a factor that must move 
dewnward in parity with other costs if 
rivalry with the importéd article is to be 
successfully waged. The only point now 
between the operatives and their employ- 
ers appears to be the grading of mills for 
the purposes of the national wage scale, 
and this question is going to arbitration. 
If the grading related to any other ques- 
tion than wages it would probably never 
have given any trouble. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CORN IN GLASGOW 


A phase of the grain import business 
of Glasgow, which the arrivals at the 
granary conducted by the Clyde Trust 
reveal as fairly striking this season, is 
the reduced amount of corn from Ar- 
gentina and the replacement by South 
Africa of the gap thus caused in the 
stocks. It is assumed that labor trou- 
bles at River Plate ports may be partly 
responsible for the paucity of supplies 
from that source. The South African 
corn being shipped to the Clyde from 
Durban and other Natal ports is report- 
ed to be of excellent quality. Now that 
its quality is known, Argentine shippers 
will have a formidable competitor to face 
if they desire to revive shipments on the 
former scale. 


ERIC C. W. AREND’S MARRIAGE 


What may be termed a union between 
the importing and the home flour trades 
is represented in a wedding that took 
place in London last week. The con- 
tracting parties were Eric Charles Wil- 
liam Arend and Miss Bertine May Far- 
quhar. The bridegroom is well known in 
flour importing circles. He is the second 
son of the late W. Arend, of M. Kosmack 
& Co., Glasgow. The bride is a daughter 
of William R. Farquhar, who recently 
retired from the managership of the 
Riverside Milling Co, Glasgow, when the 
latter concern passed under the control 
of the Rank combine. Mr. Arend has 
followed his father as a partner in the 
firm of M. Kosmack & Co. 





IRISH MARKETS, JULY 11 


The flour market has taken an up- 
ward turn, millers asking advanced prices 
all around. Shipment business has been 
better despite the advance, consumers 
evidently taking a different view now of 
the situation on firm cables from both 
the United States and Canada, indicat- 
ing that prices are likely to advance. 
As showing the change in the situation, 
some importers have taken flour at last 
week’s prices on their own account, in- 
dependent of what they have sold. 


GOOD BUSINESS IN MANITOBA EXPORTS 


There has been very little business in 
the high type of Canadian springs, which 
are firm at 75@76s per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., 
either port, but a fair amount of busi- 
ness has been done in Manitoba exports 
of good quality up to 69s 6d, net, c.if., 
Belfast, and -71s, Dublin. Mills’ prices 
having advanced fully 2s 6d above these 
figures, business is stopped in the mean- 








time, but importers have had quite a 
good trade. Minneapolis flours have 
varied in price, but for ordinary exports 
nothing under 73s would now be — 
ed for lots secured. It is questionable 
whether millers are free sellers at this 
price. 
KANSAS FLOURS IN DEMAND 

Kansas flours have been very much in 
evidence. While there are no sellers for 
July shipment, all the lots secured in this 
position having been sold, there has been 
considerable business done in August 
shipment at 61s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
62s, Dublin. American soft winters have 
been variable in price. Some quotations 
as high as 61@62s have been received for 
well-known exports, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, but there have been sellers as 
low as 58@59s. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Some business has been done, but noth- 
ing near what one would expect, taking 
into consideration that home millers are 
asking 68s per 280 lbs, ex-mill. They are 
finding competition very keen, and have 
difficulty in keeping the mills running 
full time. 

OATMEAL 

The demand on spot is quieter, and 
there are more sellers than buyers. The 
weather is extremely hot, which is mili- 
tating against the consumption. Holders 
of foreign flake are maintaining the price 
at 50s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but 
Dublin importers are now asking at least 
52s 6d. Irish is still out of competition 
for the general run of trade, and is only 
salable to those who demand the home 
made article. 

Irish oats of milling quality are all 
used up but, owing to the unprecedented 
drouth, new oats will be on the market 
fully a month earlier than usual, unless 
there is a serious break in the weather. 


FEED 

Bran is slightly duller in demand, with 
no change in price, except broad white, 
which jis now £9 10s ton, ex-mill, bags in- 
cluded. Red bran runs between £7 and 
£8, according to quality, but the quanti- 
ties offering of the cheaper sorts are 
very limited. Finest white sharps have 
maintained their price at £10, and con- 
mon red pollard is firm at £9. 

The demand for all classes of feed- 
ingstuffs is very good. Absence of rain 
has caused a tremendous shortage of 
grass, with the result that farmers are 
resorting to stall feeding to a very large 
extent. Indian meal is in brisk demon 
at £12 ton, and cooked flaked corn for 
cattle is fetching £15 10s, with a very 
strong inquiry. South and west of Ire- 
land millers are, however, able to get 
£1@£1 10s over and above these figures. 
Linseed cakes are quoted at £14 ton, 
net, c.i.f., this being the price indicated 
for prime western. 





FRANCE TO DOUBLE WHEAT DUTY 


Lonpon, Enca., July 13.—At a recent 
council of ministers connected with the 
French government it was decided to 
double the import duty on foreign wheat, 
making it 14 francs instead of 7. A 
committee representing the agricultural 
interests and the customs, as well as 
other bodies, are opposing this decision, 
their argument being that there is no 
need to increase the duty, as the high 
price of foreign wheat in itself restricts 
the importation of any quantity large 
enough to adversely affect the home pro- 
duction. The government, while ing 
to shut out foreign wheat as much as 
possible, has removed the duty on Al- 
gerian wheat—Algeria being a French 
colony—as from July 1, but has retained 
the duty on barley. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AMERICA’S PROBLEM OF EXPORT SELLING 


A Survey of the General Effect of the European Financial Situation Upon the American Producer 
By an Observer Who Has Spent More Than Two Years Travelling in Europe and the 
British Isles—Serious Aspects of the Present Upset in International Exchange 


MERICAN newspaper correspond- 
A ents in Paris, Berlin and London 
told me that “it was useless to at- 
tempt to impress the United States with 
the seriousness of the effect on our 
American trade produced by the present 
upset in world exchange.” I did not 
agree with them. 

By the courtesy of The Northwestern 
Miller, I am ing to show precisely 
how and why every man, woman and 
child in America is materially affected 
by the fact that the American dollar is 


at so high value in foreign exchange. 
This exc is making it almost im- 
sible for Europe to buy our wheat, 


our and meats; and the United States 
has those foodstuffs to sell—a vast an- 
nual surplus which we must sell abroad, 
or the farmer-producer will suffer. 

Let us take, as a basic study, a barrel 
of flour, and price it at $10 at Minneapo- 
lis. Plus freight, this flour—were nor- 
mal exchange to prevail—would cost 
England £2, but at present exchange 
rates it costs about £2 10s—equivalent, 
at normal value, to $12.50. Were normal 
exchange rates to prevail, this flour would 
cost Germany 40 marks; at present ex- 
change, it costs 666 marks—equivalent, at 
normal exchange, to $166.50. Under nor- 
mal exchange the flour would cost Po- 
land 40 marks; at present exchange, it 
costs 8,000 marks—equivalent, at normal 
exchange, to $2,000. 

Two queries must be answered before 
one may regard his proposition as dem- 
onstrated. 

First query: With the depreciation of 
currency in those countries, have not 
wage scales been advanced correspond- 
ingly, so as to balance the adverse ex- 
change, and therefore cannot the work- 
man over there pay the increased price 
with no real loss to him? In other words, 
are not real wages—the goods a work- 
man may buy with a day’s labor—as high 
as ever, with reference to our flour, 
wheat and meat? 

As to England, yes. As to Germany 
and Poland, decidedly, no! The German 
workman before the war received, by and 
large, two or three marks a day. Now 
he receives 20 or 30. The $10 bbl of 
flour costs him, not the pre-war 40 marks, 
say three and a half to five days’ labor, 
but 666 marks, or 20 days’ labor. He 
cannot buy our farm products. He is 
out of the market for us. 

The Polish workman received, pre-war, 
about one to two marks a day. Now, al- 
lowing him an increase to 30 marks a 
day, he is no longer a possible customer 
of us when he has to pay 8,000 marks per 
bbl, or 366 days’ labor. 

I have selected these three countries as 
representative of the three degrees of 
exchange upset in Europe. y are 
fair indices of the whole of Europe. If, 
therefore, our people turn from foreign 
exchange gba ages as uninteresting and 
immaterial, let them read the foregoing, 
and ponder. 

In the light of these figures, are we 
not interested? Are we not hit in our 
pockets—in the “pocket nerve”? No one 
may intelligently discuss European food 
conditions in relation to American mar- 
kets and ignore that phase. It is the 
pressing, inescapable fact which we must 
face, and if we scorn to study it, we 
are merely the equal in wisdom of the 
ostrich which buries his head in the 
sand, only to find that the storm of the 
desert has blown away his gorgeous 
feathers. 

Second query: Does not your assertion 
—that adverse exchange will drive Eu- 
rope away from us as a buyer—fall to 
the ground, in the light of the fact that 
American foodstuffs have been sold and 
taken to Europe since the war in large 
quantities? - 

No. Because, when the war ended, 
Europe was abnormally hungry, her 





By JoHNn LATHROP 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The writer of this 
article has just returned from more than 
two years in Europe and the British Isles. 
He travelled several times across the various 
countries by train and automobile, and afoot 
through the rural regions. During a part 
of the time, Mr. Lathrop was acting as an 
adviser of the Polish government, and his 
duties brought him in contact with Polish, 
Russian, Czecho-Slovakian, French and Ger- 
man conditions. En route home he spent 
several months in England, where he wrote 
on international finance and economics for 
the Financial Times, of London, and other 
publications in England and America, 








stocks gone. “Food from anywhere at 
any price” was the first thought. 

e United States has $2,000,000,000 
worth of foodstuffs for = Europe 
normally is the buyer of most of it. 
During the past year, we have sold $1,- 
000,000,000 worth. Were the exports of 
food given in terms of tons, instead of 
in dollars, the volume of food export 
trade would be seen to be considerably 
more than one half reduced. 

Of necessity, some food, some raw cot- 
ton, some copper, some of everything, 
will go abroad, But these food and other 
sales will not be transactions in a steady 
foreign trade. Every people abroad the 
currency of which is depressed will seek 
other marts in which to buy their food, 
marts in which there is an evener ex- 
change rate. The cotton grower is rea- 
sonably secure. The German, English, 
Polish and other textile industries must 
buy our cotton. We command the bulk 
of the world supply. 

If the economic pressure continue, we 
will witness the European countries de- 
serting our products, and an intensive 
development in Australia, the Argentine 
and elsewhere to supply European needs, 
and our largest f export business will 
be gone permanently. When, then, the 
dollar finally shall fall to normal, or close 
to normal, we will have seen built up 
such competition as will remain a con- 
tinual factor to reduce the salability of 
our foodstuffs abroad. 

The same generally in respect of all 
our farm or factory products. I was 
asked by Polish officials in- Paris to lo- 
cate for them automobile trucks for im- 
mediate purchase. “What capacity truck 
and at what price?” I asked. “Any auto- 
mobile trucks at any price,” they an- 
swered. I found them. A check on a 
Paris bank was forthcoming, without an 
instant’s hesitation. It was not a com- 
mercial proposition. It was the need of 
a people desperately pressed by the Bol- 
shevik foe—and they paid the price, just 
as the United States government paid 
often a high price, when speed was the 
primal Gcdiderevam, during the war. 

Likewise as to food. I have travelled 
the countries from Paris to the Russian 
border, from there to the Baltic Sea and 
to the Atlantic Ocean, and not once only, 
but time after time, city and country. 
Only Germany was not actually devas- 
tated by the war fiend. The other coun- 
tries had vast physical losses and army- 
scourged territory, crops ruined, machin- 
ery and animals destroyed or stolen, 
manpower reduced, the food production 
processes “shot to pieces,” transporta- 
tion dislocated. 

It was a matter of hungry men gettin 
food at any price from gehen ; 
bulk of the sales were on credit, and 
much was taken to Europe by Herbert 
Hoover in the European relief work. 
The actual charity-given food may be 
eliminated from the present economic 
discussion. It was a gift, and when be- 
stowed, the transaction was ended. How- 
ever, the credits, although relieving the 
situation at the moment, really Sser 
operated to lift the American dollar to 
higher exchange valuation, and made the 
matter still worse. 

When the war ended, the allies owed 
us about $10,000,000,000 for direct gov- 
ernmental loans by our government to 


those governments. Private commit- 
ments have increased the total debts of 
Europeans to about $18,000,000,000, so 
that, Great Britain excepted, the dollar 
remains as high as ever, generally speak- 
ing. The situation has grown worse. We 
have steadily fallen off in our foreign 
trade. 

The middle western people are due to 
feel it more keenly, even, than the in- 
dustrial eastern states, because a barrel 
of flour is a barrel of flour, whether 
from Minneapolis or from the Argen- 
tine; while often a given factory, on ac- 
count of some mechanical device peculiar 
to its own methods, may be able to place 
abroad an article or commodity in spite 
of the high exchange, or overcome the 
disadvantage by skillful advertising, and 
sell goods abroad. 

Still again, certaim types of American 
products are personally popular in 
Europe, simply because they are “Made 
in the U. S. A.” As a girl here some- 
times flaunts her Paris gown before her 
envious sartorial rivals, so many Euro- 
peans buy American goods because they 
are American made. 

Of course, Europeans cannot continue 
to buy American food and pay the im- 
mense number of marks or kronen or 
other currency which the present upset 
exchange demands of them. We may as 
well accept as true the assertion that, 
so long as the American dollar remains 
at such high exchange value,—the $5 
pound at less than $4; the German mark, 
normally at 4 to the $1, being quoted 66 
to the $1; the Polish mark, normally at 
4 to the $1, now 800 or 900 to the $1; 
other currencies ranging between these 
extremes,—we Americans, East, South, 
Mid-West or Pacific Coast, are going to 
suffer the loss of our foreign markets. 
The danger is that we will attempt to 
cure the situation by adopting an eco- 
nomic policy which will be tantamount 
to “taking in each other’s washing.” 

It is as vital to one section of the 
country as to another. To remain iso- 
lated, and say “to the bowwows with 
Europe and the foreign trade,” is suicide 
economically. Such a policy will be 
equivalent to writing off at enormous 
losses that capacity which we possess to 
produce more than we consume. The ca- 
pacity to furnish an exportable surplus 
is equally applicable to the great agri- 
cultural regions and the industrial com- 
munity. The American farms and ranges 
can grow more cereals and raise more 
live stock than we can consume. Our 
factories possess equipment vastly in ex- 
cess of domestic requirements. Some of 
this equipment had to be written off 
when the war ended. Our industrial 
complement was, in a tremendous degree, 
above any conceivable normal need, even 
although we held our foreign trade, apart 
from the direct war demands. But, that 
done, we have remaining an industrial 
equipment, as of before the war, capable 
to produce more than we can use at 
home. 

Out from the study of political econ- 
omy at Hamline University, in St. Paul, 
when I was a student there, 30 years ago, 
and earnest study and observation since, 
on three continents and in nearly a 
score of countries, I retain one proposi- 
tion which, I submit, is elemental: “We 
cannot sell unless we buy.” And, with 
all its ramifications and corollaries, it 
forces itself into the discussion, whether 
we will or no. It is an inseparable part 
of the whole problem which confronts 
our farmers, warehousemen and ex- 
porters. 

One could not, within the limits of this 
article, analyze all the factors which 
make 2 the whole of the exchange situ- 
ation. But one must be considered. The 
exchange is affected most powerfully 
just now by the German reparation mat- 
ter. The British pound is, next to our 
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dollar, the hi t in excha value 
throughout the ase "Therefore, in only 
20 per cent lesser degree, the British 
situation is the same as ours in respect 
of selling abroad. This limits British 
ability to buy our foodstuffs. 

At the present time German contrac- 
tors are sweeping the seas of British 
competition. They are going into Pales- 
tine, a British dependency, fato India, a 
British imperial country, and into South 
America and other countries, and taking 
away the business by bidding at 50 per 
cent of the lowest Great Britain can bid 
on almost any class of work or supplies. 
I have the authority of the Federation 
of British Industries in London for this 
statement. When I asked the secretary 
of the federation why this was true, he 
answered, “Because the German mark is 
so low as compared with our pound.” 

When I asked London bankers why 
the German mark suddenly stopped its 
rise in exchange value, I was invarial)ly 
answered: 

“Because of the reparation demanils 
which France insisted we allies should 
make.” 

“Then the reparations and indemnitics 
are operating to enable Germany, thie 
war-conquered, to defeat the conquerors 
in the post-war economic battle?” I. per- 
sisted. 

“Precisely,” they answered. 

In Berlin, German business men, bank- 
ers and manufacturers gloated openly: 
“The allies cannot prevent us from win- 
ning the war economically, now that thie 
French politicians have settled that the 
indemnity to be paid by us must be‘ so 
large.” 

I am now serving only as a reporter of 
the views of others. I am recording wh it 
the British financiers, while hesitating 
to speak for a did in privaie 
say freely and positively: “The German 
reparations and indemnities are going {o 
be paid, not by German families, but !)y 
British, American, French, Italian aud 
other workingmen and farmers.” 

How does that affect our agricultural 
regions? By keeping exchange upset, thie 
German mark low, and the dollar high, 
so that German industry can capture 
the world markets again, and while tle 
dollar is so high, we cannot sell much 
abroad. 

It is a grim truth—and one to make us 
almost rage to contemplate our late 
enemy, which caused the devastation of 
the world, going out to win economic bat- 
tles against the powers that saved civi- 
lization in the war. Yet we are face to 
face with that truth, and the foreign 
markets for our foodstuffs are inesca)- 
ably affected by it. 

I am presenting the worse phases in 
this first article. The situation is not 
all bad. Hopeful conditions exist, and 
will be treated in another article to fol- 
low this. 

I am sure that our people would, if 
wise, give close attention to these truths; 
and that we have material interest in 
them. They present the adverse facts, 
the dangers of the situation. We must, 
if discreet, catalogue the dangers, and 
forefend against them. 





NEW AUSTRALIAN ELEVATORS 


The American trade commissioner «t 
Melbourne papers, through the Market 
Reporter of the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates, that the New South 
Wales government wheat elevators «t 
Sydney, nearing completion, will 
among the largest in the world, with a 
capacity of 6,509,600 bus. The govern- 
ment intends to administer the elevator 
system as a public utility, charging fixed 
rates for storage and handling of wheat. 
A system of wheat grading will probabiy 
be introduced. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


The American consul at Melbourne 
estimates, in the Market Reporter of the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, 
that the 1920-21 wheat yield in Australia 
will be 130,000,000 bus. The crop for the 
past seven years has been as follows: 


Bus Bus 
TOE. 6.005 24,344,482 1919..... 75,638,262 
LORS. dé 00's 179,065,703 1920..... 45,883,600 
|) on 152,420,189 1921.... *130,000,000 
2918. ..0 114,733,584 
*Estimated, 
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ARGENTINA’S PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS 





Tremendous Swarms of Insects Descend Annually from the Wilderness 
Regions of the Grand Chaco to the Fertile Grain Growing 
Provinces— Measures for Combating the Pest 


The locust has been an interesting 
figure in the world’s history, ever since 
the days of John the Baptist’s sojourn 
in the wilderness, and before. Its prin- 
cipal réle, however, has not been that of 
the eaten, garnished with wild honey, 
although there are many parts of South 
America where it is still a dinner table 
delicacy; it is largely as a consumer that 
it must be considered, for perhaps more 
than any other well-known living or- 
ganism it lives solely for the purpose 
of eating. 

Few persons save those who have seen 
the South American locust in action 
realize, when they read of a grasshopper 
invasion of Argentina’s crops, just how 
formidable such a plague is. Present- 
day agriculture in North America and 
Europe knows no such tribulation, al- 
though the pioneer farmer of the United 
States and Canada can bring up memo- 
ries poignant enough. The advance of 
settlement over the dry areas of the 
western states that used to breed the 
locust has almost eliminated what for- 
merly was as much of a handicap to 
grain growing here as it now is in South 
America. 

It is only so long ago as 1877 that a 
particularly serious invasion of locusts 
upon the wheat fields of Minnesota is 
recorded. William C., Edgar, in his 
book, “The Story of a Grain of Wheat,” 
speaks of it in connection with the fact 
that the governor of the state appointed 
a day of fasting and prayer, and urged 
the people “in the shadow of the locust 
plague, whose impending renewal threat- 
ens the desolation of the land,” to “hum- 
bly invoke for the efforts we make in 
our defensé the guidance of that hand 
which alone is adequate to stay ‘the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness and the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday.’ 
The governor’s proclamation caused 
much comment and some adverse criti- 
cisms. 

“Clergymen,” writes Mr. Edgar, “read 
it from their pulpits, and in solemn 
tones exhorted the people to assemble 
together for prayer on the day ap- 
pointed. The 26th of April arrived, 
shops and other -places of business were 
closed, the church bells announced the 
hour of service and, deeply impressed by 
the unusual character of the occasion, to 
which the extraordinary quiet of the day 
contributed, the people, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, walked soberly to church 
and there prayed fervently to the Al- 
mighty for help and succor against the 
threatened devastation of their wheat 
crop, which, at that time, was of vital 
importance to the welfare of the strug- 
gling farmérs, who had suffered severely 
from grasshoppers the previous year. 

“A strange thing followed, strange but 
true, as thousands of living witnesses can 
prove. April 27, the day following the 
day of prayer, the sun shone over the 
entire state bright and clear and with 
extraordinary heat. The warmth was 
like midsummer. It penetrated the moist 
earth and there found the larve of mil- 
lions upon millions of grasshoppers. 
Stimulated and quickened by the heat, 
the infant enemies of wheat came to the 
earth and crawled about the surface in 
countless myriads, enough to destroy not 
only the crop of Minnesota, but that of 
the entire Northwest. The visitation of 
the year previous was nothing compared 
with the vast army of crawling locusts 
which now came forth from the earth. 
For a few days the unseasonable weather 
continued, then suddenly it grew colder 
and one night there was a severe frost, 
the earth was frozen, and with it the 
hatclied and unhatched grasshoppers. In 
a few days it thawed again but the pests 
had gone. It is true that since 1877 there 
have been no grasshoppers worth wor- 
tying about in Minnesota.” 

Everything but prayer, so far as is 
known, has been tried upon the Argen- 
tine locust, but to date the pest remains 
unconquered. Every few years, when 

ere is an exceptionally hot summer, 
the annual excursion of locusts from the 


Grand Chaco, that tremendous wooded 
wilderness lying between Argentina and 
Brazil, assumes extraordinary propor- 
tions. Whole provinces are added to the 
usual area of invasion, and the pests 
swarm, with ever-increasing numbers 
and velocity, until the force of their 
devastating impetus is spent. 

When the summer hegira begins, along 
in September or October, the locusts 
that have spent the winter in the Grand 
Chaco, in company with the Indians, the 
alligators, the wild animals, and various 
crawling things, flit merrily southward, 
industriously laying eggs as they go. 
The warm sunshine hatches the eggs, 
myriads of young hoppers hastily grow 
up, eating as they grow and follow after. 
If Nature smiles upon the excursion, it 
continues to gather strength and ve- 
locity, until the air is filled with the 
moving horde. Behind the devastating 
cloud of insects no green thing is left. 
Last comers press on hungrily, urging 
the flying column to greater speed, or, 
as often happens, the completeness of 
destruction results in starvation to those 
so unfortunate as to be in the rear 
ranks, and its own voracity helps to 
halt the locust’s invasion. 

“We put on motor goggles,” writes a 
recent visitor to the Argentine grain 
growing provinces of the north, “as the 
locusts were getting thicker, and every 
little while one would fly kerplunk 
against our faces, causing a cold shiver 
up and down our spines. Along our 
route the fields and trees were alive with 
them. There had just been a big flight 
and they had settled in the trees, on the 
alfalfa, on the corn and even on weeds. 
Mile after mile of shade trees had been 
stripped bare of every vestige of foliage, 
and even the bark had been eaten. As 
we came into the area being attacked by 
the locusts the avenues of trees pre- 
sented a peculiar appearance. No green 
was to be seen on the trees, which were 
literally alive with the brown-winged 


insects, their long bodies glistening a 
dull, shiny white. 

“We passed several corn fields which 
they had, apparently, just attacked, and 
there was not a vestige of green visible. 
It was a slightly moving, mysterious 
looking brown field. From a distance one 
of our party thought it was a field of 
ripe flax. If any one had told me that 
such a thing was possible I would not 
have believed it. broke off a couple 
of small twigs from a tree, from which 
the locusts had eaten the bark, and hold 
these as evidence of what I say.” 

The Argentine grasshopper is said to 
resemble the Minnesota hopper, although 
it-is larger and more voracious. When 
fully grown a locust may be five inches 
long, four, however, being the average. 
The young insect is the most destruc- 
tive, as his early life is devoted to the 
continuous eating necessary for his rapid 
growth. 

Eggs are laid in holes in the earth. 
They are deposited in long, cylindrical 
masses enveloped in a glutinous secre- 
tion. As soon as the young larve hatch 
they begin their destructive career. 
There is no quiescent stage and they go 
on increasing rapidly in size. As they 
approach the perfect stage the rudi- 
ments of wings begin to appear. Even 
in this period their locomotive powers 
are extensive and their voracity great. 
Once winged and perfect, these powers 
become infinitely more disastrous, re- 
doubled by the development of the 
migratory instinct. 

Food and temperature have a great 
deal to do with this migratory impulse, 
which is not perfectly understood. There 
is a tendency for flights to take a par- 
ticular direction, varied by the physical 
circumstances of the breeding districts. 
Swarms travel considerable distances, 
though probably generally fewer than 
1,000 miles. There are, however, re- 
corded instances of their having gone 
much farther. The great locust invasion 
of England in 1869 is said to have come 
oversea from the west coast of Africa, 
and what probably was the same species 
has been seen in the Atlantic at least 
1,200 miles from land, in swarms com- 
pletely covering the ship. 

Many remedial and preventive meas- 
ures have been taken to check the locust, 
but none has ever been more than partly 
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effective. In Argentina the means most 
in use are plowing and the construction 
of ditches where the pests are destroyed 
by burning with oil. Around most fields 
in the northern- provinces are fences of 
galvanized iron or sheet iron, about two 
feet high. Outside these are shallow 
ditches. The theory is that the little 
hoppers, in attempting to cross into 
fresh fields before they are old enough 
to fly, will fall back from the iron bar- 
riers into the ditches. In practice this 
theory has its favorable results, as may 
be seen from the accompanying photo- 
graph of a ditch trap whose millions of 
victims are ready for kerosene oil and 
a match. Nevertheless, the number of 
pests destroyed in this manner is but a 
handful compared with the countless 
swarms, which, occasionally, when in full 
flight, are capable of obscuring the sun. 

In the United States the use of a poi- 
soned bran mash seems to have given 
best results recently as a means of mak- 
ing war on the locust, although it is a 
weapon that possibly would be less effi- 
cacious against the larger numbers of 
grasshoppers encountered in Argentina. 
This provender is provided with special 
reference to the appetite of the young 
locust. A formula recommended by the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
follows: bran, 20 lbs; Paris green (or 
white arsenic powder), 1 lb; sirup (com- 
mon glucose sirup), 2 qts; amyl acetate 
(oil of banana), % oz; water, 31, gal- 
lons. The water should not be added 
until the day the mash is to be used. 

Those who would thus make war upon 
the locust are advised by the authors of 
this formula to mix thoroughly the bran 
and Paris green or finely powdered white. 
arsenic while dry, in a washtub. “Dis- 
solve the sirup in the water, and add the 
amyl acetate. Wet the bran and poison 
with the mixture, stirring at the same 
time so as to dampen the mash thor- 
oughly. The bait when flavored with ‘oil 
of banana’ has been reported by some to 
be more appetizing, and thus to be eaten 
by more of the grasshoppers. Some re- 
port as good results without molasses or 
other sirup as with it.” 

It is recommended that the damp mash 
or bait should be sown broadcast in the 
infested areas early in the morning, at 
the time the grasshoppers are beginning 
to move about from their night’s rest. 





A Grasshopper Trap Used Successfully in Combating This Insect Pest in the Argentine 








“It should be scattered in such a man- 
ner as to cover five acres with the amount 
of bait made by using the quantities of 
given in formula. Since 
very little of the bran mash is eaten 
after it becomes dry, scattering it broad- 
cast in the age and very thinly, 
laces it where the largest number will 
it in the shortest time. Sowing it 
in this manner also lessens the danger to 
birds, barnyard fowl, or live stock of 
securing a sufficient amount of the poison 
to kill Noda Inasmuch as the poisoned 
bait does not act quickly, it will be from 
two to four days before the grasshoppers 
are found dead, and these will be more 
numerous in the sheltered places. It 
does not require much of the poison to 
kill them. ae a small portion from 
one of the poisoned flakes will be suffi- 
cient to cause death.” 
Thus, treachery to the "hopper saves 
the life of the wheat. 
Canrott K. Micnenen. 





Proposed Freight Sailings 
Proposed freight sailings, subject to 


change: 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., James P. 
Robertson, general western agent: Argen- 
tina via New York, Aug. 5; Bermuda via 
New York, July 30,, Aug. 6, 10, 17, 20, 27, 
$1; Brazilian ports via New York, Aug. 5; 
Copenhagen via New Orleans, Aug. 23; 
Christiania and Christiansand via New Or- 
leans, Aug. 23; Genoa and Naples via New 
York, July 30, Aug. 6, 20; Gothenburg via 
New York Aug. 8, via New Orleans Aug. 23; 
Helsingfors via New York, Aug. 8; Liverpool 
via Baltimore, July 30; London via Mont- 
real Aug. 4, via Newport News and Norfolk 
Aug. 12, via Philadelphia Aug. 17, 24; 
Malmé via New York, Aug. 8; Manchester 
via Baltimore Aug. 15, via Philadelphia July 
30, Aug. 5, via Montreal Aug. 13, 20, 27, via 
Newport News and Norfolk Aug. 9; Mar- 
seilles via New York, Aug. 5; Norrkoping 
via New York, Aug. 8; Stockholm via New 
York, Aug. 8; West Indies via New York, 
Aug. 5, 9%. 

Holland-America Line: To Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam from New York, July 30, Aug. 6, 
11, 18; to Amsterdam direct from New York, 
Aug. 11; to Rotterdam-Amsterdam from 
Baltimore, Aug. 16; from Newport News- 
Norfolk, July 30, Aug. 19; from Philadel- 
phia, July 30, Aug. 27; from Boston, Aug. 
20; from New Orleans, Aug. 3, 13, Sept. 10; 
Canada Line (joint service) from Montreal 
and Quebec to Rotterdam, Aug. 1 

Luckenbach Lines: Philadelphia to Rot- 
terdam-Amsterdam, Aug. 6; New York to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Aug. 10. 

Cunard Line: To Liverpool from New 
York, July 30, Aug. 13, 20, 27; Sept. 6, 10, 24, 
27; to London from New York, Aug. 3, 13, 
20, 27, Sept. 6; from Baltimore, Aug. 20; to 
Southampton from New York, Aug. 11, 18. 

Anchor Line: To London from Montreal, 
Aug. 5; to Glasgow from New York July 30, 
Aug. 9, 13, 20, from Montreal Aug. 6, 27, 
from Boston Aug. 13; to Vigo, Gibraltar, 
Patras, Dubrovnik, Trieste and Fiume from 
New York, Aug. 6. 

Thomson Line: To Leith from Montreal, 
July 31, Aug. 14; to Newcastle from Mont- 
real, Aug. 7. 

Red Cross Line: 
from New York, Aug. 7, 21; 
from Halifax, Aug. 9, 23. 

Commonwealth & Dominion Line: To 
Auckland, Dunedin, Lyttleton, Melbourne, 
Sydney and Wellington from New York, 
Aug. 6. 

Donaldson Line: To Glasgow from New- 
port News-Norfolk Aug. 5, 30; to Bristol 
(Avonmouth) from Montreal, Aug. 2, 16. 

Scandinavian-American Line: To Chris- 
tiania and Copenhagen from New York, Aug. 
4, 11, 26. 

Royal Holland Lloyd: To Amsterdam from 
New York, July 30, Aug. 13, 27. 

Norwegian America Line: To all Norwe- 
gian and Baltic ports from New York, Aug. 
15, 19. 

Export Steamship Corporation—From New 
York to Patras, Pirzus, Constantinople and 
Salonica (also Constanza, Galatz, Braila and 
Varna if sufficient cargo is offered), about 
July 30, and every two weeks thereafter. 

Barr Shipping Corporation—From New 
York to Liverpoal, July 30; to London, July 
30; to Plymouth, July 30, Aug. 2, 16, 24, 27; 
to Bristol, Aug. 5; to Glasgow, Aug. 5, 25; to 
Rotterdam, Aug. 22; to Amsterdam, July 
30; to Antwerp, Aug. 6; to Hamburg, July 
30, Aug. 8, 18; to Norway, July 30, Aug. 4, 
19; to Baltic ports, July 30, Aug. 5, 15; to 
Havre, July 30, Aug. 3, 4, 6, 13, 17, 20, 25; 
to Bordeaux, Aug. 10; to Spain, July 30, 
Aug. 20; to Genoa-Naples, July 30, Aug. 4, 
6; to Greece-Black Sea, Aug. 11; to North 
Africa, July 30; to South Africa, July 30; to 
Dutch East Indies, July 30, Aug. 10; to 
Australia-New Zealand, July 30; to Far 
East, July 30, Aug. 10; to Brazil-River Plate, 
July 30, Aug. 5, 12, 15; to west coast South 
America, July 30, Aug. 3, 8, 24; from Mont- 
real to Rotterdam, July 30, Aug. 10; from 
Boston to Hamburg, Aug. 10; from Phila- 
-delphia to London, July 30; from Savannah 
to Bremen, Aug. 15; to Hamburg, July 30; 
to Havre, Aug. 15; from Mobile to Brazil- 
River Plate, Aug. 20; from New Orleans to 
Liverpool, July 31; to Antwerp, July 30; to 
Hamburg, Aug. 10, 13, 18; to Scandinavia, 
Aug. 20; to Greece, July 30; to Brazil, Aug. 
15; from Galveston to Liverpool, July 31; 
to Bremen, Aug. 3; to Havre, July 31; to 
Adriatic, July 30; to Spain, July 30. 


It has been estimated recently that in 
Ireland 500,000 water horsepower can be 
economically developed to be continu- 
ously available. 


To Halifax and St. Johns 
to St. Johns 
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“DE DUCKS” GOT IT 

“De ducks” all the farmer’s money 
when he sold his corn recently, says a 
newspaper writer under a Dubuque, 
Iowa, date line, and trying to explain to 
a local banker the necessity of a loan to 
tide him over a lean period, the niceties 
of market problems as faced by the 
farmer now were outlined. 

“But,” said the banker, “I don’t un- 
derstand why you should want to borrow 
money when you have just shipped your 
corn; what did you do with the money?” 

“De ducks got it,” replied the farmer. 

“What do you mean by ‘de ducks’ ?” 

“Well,” explained the farmer, “I 
shipped the car to market and sold it 
for 52c. They de duck freight, that left 
3lc; de duck le commission, that left 
30c; de duck.elevator charges, that left 
27c; de duck husking, that left lic; de 
duck hauling, that left 5c; de duck the 
hired man’s wages from that and you are 
a darn sight better farmer than I am if 
you can find anything left.” 


* . 


Teacher: “You have been fighting 
again with that Jones boy in spite of my 
repeated warnings !” 

Johnnie: “I couldn’t help it, teacher; 
he called me a ’orrible name.” 

Teacher: “What was it that he called 
you?” 

Johnnie: 


,” 
pet. * * 


Mathematician (at dinner table, as he 
is roused from a fit of abstraction by 
sounds of violent weeping): “What are 
you crying for, young man?” 

Mathematician’s Little Son: “I wa-wa- 
want a 90-degree piece of pie, and 
mamma’s given me on-on-only a 45!” 

—Tit-Bits. 


“He called me a ‘teacher’s 
—Fun Book. 


* * 
CARD IN RESTAURANT 


Small steak—20 cents. 

Extra Small steak—25 cents. 
* = 

“Senator Thinkum has presented an 
important bill.” 

“What is it?” 

“A bill providing that all lightning 
bugs must be equipped with dimmers.” 

—Fun Book. 
* * 

“Well,” nonchalantly inquired the hus- 
band, as his wife came home at 6 p.m. 
and wearily removed her headgear, 
“where have you been all day?” 

*“Over to Mrs. Gabblet’s; went over 
there at 10 o’clock this morning, and I 
haven’t had my hat off since!” 

“Why didn’t you take your hat off?” 

“Oh, I thought every minute I’d be 
going !” —Tit-Bits. 


“You keep your office as hot as an 
oven.” 
“Well, why shouldn’t I? 
make my daily bread.” 
* * 


* * 


It’s where I 
—Fun Book. 


“I don’t see why she is continually 
boasting of her family tree.” 

“Nor I. Really, I think it needs spray- 
ing.” —Tit-Bits. 
* 7 

“I knew they milked cows and made 
butter from the milk,” said the spoon. 

“And they can get milk from a coco- 
nut,” pr ne | the clothes pin. : 

“Yes, but who ever heard of gettin 
milk from a peanut to make butter?” 
asked the peanut. —Fun Book. 

7. - 

Out in Iowa they have adopted. the 
cafeteria style of feeding the hogs, and 
it is an improvement over the style prac- 
ticed by man. No selfrespecting politi- 


cian believes this country will be what it 
ought to be until the offices are disposed 
of in the same way. 
—Nashville Tennesseean. 
* * 


Judge (to witness): “Where was the 
young lady standing when you saw Mrs. 
Kiddem’s husband kiss her?” 

Witness: “On her tip toes, Your Hon- 
or.” —New York World. 


“Why did you quit smoking?” 
“It has gotten so it looks effeminate.” 
—Fun Book. 
* #*# 

“This unemployment situation is fierce, 
isn’t it, Binghams?” 

“Yeah. Punk! It makes me feel rotten 
to think all these men are loafing and I 
got a job and have t’ work!” 

—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


It was visiting day at the jail, and the 
uplifters were on deck. 

“My good man,” said one kindly lady, 
“I hope that since you have come here 

ou have had time for meditation and 
ve decided to correct your faults.” 

“T have that, mum,” — the pris- 
oner in heartfelt tones. “Believe me, the 
next job I pull, this baby wears gloves.” 

—Punch. 
- F 

Teacher: “For whom was this country 
named ?” 

Pupil: “Americus Vespucius.” 

Teacher: “Correct, and who was he?” 

Pupil: “He was press agent for Chris- 
topher Columbus.” —Bookman. 

* #*# 


“Eook here!” bellowed an irate cus- 
tomer in the general store of Four Cor- 
ners. “You say you won’t sell me a 
shovel unless I get a permit from the 
authorities and sign my name in that 
book. What’s the big idea?” 

“We ain’t takin’ chances,” answered 
Proprietor Hoskins firmly. ‘“Gov’ment’s 
mighty keerful these days. You fellers 
buy a shovel, dig up the ground, plant 
barley, make it into malt, and there you 
are. No sir-ree!” —Ginger Jar. 

* #* 

Another thing Colonel Harvey should 
avoid, if possible, in his new réle of dip- 
lomat is making any comment on Queen 
Mary’s hat. —Ohio State Journal. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








DEPARTMENT SALES MANAGER WANT- 
ed for large spring wheat mill; apply, 
giving full information as to experience, 
qualifications and salary expected. Ad- 
dress 4434, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


A REAL FLOUR- SALESMAN WANTED; 
one familiar with trade of West Virginia, 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio; we rep- 
resent both Kansas and spring wheat 
mills; no has beens need apply. Address 
Barham & Stevenson, Prunty Building, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 








WANTED—MANAGER AND SALESMAN 
for 100-bb] mill; must be a practical mill- 
er and familiar with up-to-date milling 
methods; write at once for particulars, 
stating experience, when, where and for 
whom, and also present employment; this 
is a fine opportunity for the right man. 
Marinette Flour Mill Co., Marinette, Wis. 


CITY SALES MANAGER WANTED— 
Large milling organization in southern 
city of about 400,000 desires high class 
man to build up city flour business; must 
have successful experience in this particu- 
lar line; state age, experience, references, 
salary; application considered confidential. 
Address 4441, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





August 3, 1921 


WE WANT TWO EXPERIENCED SALEs.- 
men for Iowa and Illinois and one for 
eastern territory; applicants please give 
full information, stating experience and 
locality of acquaintance, together with 
credentials and references. Everett, Auch- 
enbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn. 





EXPORT SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


By old, well-established mill, 
advantageously located to pro- 
duce spring wheat and Kansas 
wheat flours; must be thorough- 
ly competent to assume full 
charge of export department. 

Give full particulars as to ex- 
perience, acquaintance with for- 
eign trade, knowledge of export 
grades of flour and general 
qualifications; also state age, 
whether married or single, and 
salary expected. Address 4411, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





A HIGH CLASS SPRING WHEAT M!'L 
manufaciuring strictly quality flour - 
sires an experienced flour salesman io 
develop trade in South Dakota, also (vr 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois; excel): it 
opportunities for men who can deliver © i+ 
goods, Address 4452, care Northwest: rn 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


There is to be an opening, very 
shortly, for a high grade sales 
manager with a leading milling 
organization to take full charge 
of its sales department in the 
distribution of its wheat and rye 
products; the sales will cover a 
territory in the central states 
such as Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio; such a man 
must have complete knowledge 
of the trade in that territory, 
know how to market these prod- 
ucts and co-operate in every 
way toward the butlding up of 
the business; knowledge of the 
manufacturing end not really 
necessary; very desirable city to 
live in; give experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted; corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. 
Address “High Grade _ Sales 
Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Temple Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


EXPORT MANAGER WANTED—TO M.\\- 
age export flour department of 6,000-')')l 
milling organization located at seaboari: 
must show substantial proof of success!!! 
career and ability; state age, experic: 
references, salary; application consider! 
confidential. Address 4440, care No! 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMEN WANTED 
Large eastern mill in two units, 
grinding both spring and winter 
wheats and producing flours of ex- 
ceptional quality, requires services of 
three strong, aggressive flour sales- 
men on salary and commission basis. 

1 for New England 

1 for eastern Pennsylvania 

(hard coal region) 

1 for Southeastern States 
The positions offer splendid oppor- 
tunities for high class men who can 
show results to make big money. 
Don’t apply unless you have a clean 
record and can sell flour. Address 
8., care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED—CAR LOT FLOUR SALESM!'N 
for New York City and vicinity; first c! ss 
position and prospects for two or three «°- 
tive men of good address. Write ‘“‘Acti\: 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver ™'. 
New York. 








WANTED—HIGH GRADE BOOKKEEPH 8, 
experienced in milling accountancy, ‘°° 
fair sized interior northwestern mill; fi'st 
class references as to character and a!)'!- 
ity required. Address 4435, care Nor‘"- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 
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AN IMPORTANT SPRING WHEAT MILL 
with established trade and well-known 
brands is building up its sales organiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania, and could use two 
or three first class salesmen in western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio territory; good op- 
portunity for the right men. Address 
4420, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





MICHIGAN SALESMAN 
WANTED 


by old established mill advan- 
tageously located for milling of 
spring wheat fiour, Kansas 
wheat flour and rye flour; must 
be well acquainted with Michi- 
gan family and baking trade 
and have record as a producer. 
Address 4403, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER WITH 
milling experience; references. Address 


4437, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis, 


AS ELEVATOR MAN, MIDDLE-AGED, 15 
years’ experience; best of references; can 
come at once. Address 4430, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








SALES MANAGER 


Now employed, seeks change 
with progressive milling con- 
cern, 

Advertiser has had six years’ 
experience as sales manager 
with Kansas flour; knows mer- 
chandising in both family and 
bakery trades; also has good 
knowledge of operative milling; 
is a writer of good letters and 
can capably direct sales force, 
Age 380; married; good habits; 
recommended highly as man of 
excellent training and more 
than average ability; anxious 
to make change but would con- 
sider connection only with reli- 
able mill that can offer a future 
to the right man. Would ap- 
preciate a letter advising what 
you have to offer. 

Address Box 943, care North- 
western Miller, Merchants Ex- 
hange, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—JOB AS ENGINEER; HAVE 
had 15 years’ experience; do my own re- 
pairing on any make of engine and boiler. 
Address 4436, care Northwestern Miller, 
Mir ‘eapolis, 


AS CHEMIST, BY COLLEGE GRADUATE 
with eight years’ experience in research 
wo! in flour mill laboratory; best of 
que'ifcations. Address 4418, care North-~ 
wes crn Miller, Minneapolis. 











WITH LARGE MILL WHERE THERE IS 
a «lance for advancement; prefer south- 
wes orn mill; six years’ experience on sell- 
ing ond; salary no item. Address 774, care 

__Northwestern Miller, Kansas City. 


AN “FFICIENT GRAIN MAN, , EXPERI- 
enced under federal rules, seeks a_ posi- 
tion in the country or at a terminal; has 
ha. years of experience at both points. 
Adiress 4448, care Northwestern Miller, 
Seattle, Wash. 








EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER DE- 
Sii-s to connect with reliable company; 
knows selling, grain business, rates and 
accounting; now employed as manager of 
200-bbl mill, Address 4356, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERT MAN CAPABLE OF MANAGING 
export department seeks opening with re- 
lioble mill seeking expansion in foreign 
‘old; 26 years of experience; just returned 
from Burope. Address 4416, care North- 

Bisa stern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS MILLER IN MILL, 50 TO 300 BBLS, 
or second up to 1,000 bbls; 37 years old; 
married; 20 years’ milling experience; 
good repair man and first-class miller; 
references, Address 4346, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT AS SALESMAN 
in Wisconsin and Illinois territory for 
spring wheat mill; experienced and thor- 
oughly acquainted with buyers in the 
above territory. Address 4439, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD AND SUPERINTENDENT MILL- 
er in good sized mill; at present have 
charge of two mills as superintendent 
miller; age 47; married; good references, 
or come on approval, Address 4425, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY AUG. 1, AS SALES MANAGER OF 600- 
to 800-bbi mill, or assistant to sales man- 
ager of larger concern, by married man 
having five years’ experience in milling 
business; references furnished as to past 
record, Address 776, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY INTELLIGENT MILLER, 30 YEARS 
old, position as assistant superintendent in 
mill over 600 bbis; life experience; at 
present superintendent of 300-bb! mill; 
best of references; reason for change, 
want to get in larger mill. Address 4423, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IN SMALL HARD WHEAT MILL; HAVE 
an excellent proposition to clean up a 
fortune; owner must be thoroughly trust- 
worthy and an American citizen; I have 
20 years’ experience in United States and 
Europe and have first class references, 
Address 4432, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. ° 


COMPETENT SALES MANAGER, NOW 
employed, wants to hear from reliable 
milling: company that is now or will be 
open to consider new arrangements for 
sales manager; 15 years’ experience with 
northwestern and southwestern mills; best 
of references. Address 4446, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—CAN ACCEPT AT ONCE POSI- 
tion as miller and manager; can plan and 
execute my own changes, guarantee re- 
sults; give full particulars in regard to 
plant and salary; 28 years’ experience in 
milling; stayed six years in my last place, 
in a 100-bbil, but have run larger mills 
before. Address Gathman, Bertrand, Neb. 


























EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MANAGER, 
thorough, practical traffic manager, ac- 
countant and auditor, with modern, short- 
cut method adapted to mills, with sales 
experience; would invest some money un- 
der favorable conditions; at present in the 
milling business; salary $5,000 per year. 
Address 1777, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN, 
open for position Aug. 1, with good spring 
or Kansas wheat mill; am 39 years old, 
10 years’ experience in the territory, and 
know the trade well; sales average 30,000 
bbls year; can furnish good reference as 
to character and ability; salary or com- 
mission. Address 4433, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN SEEKS CONNECTION WITH 
progressive concern marketing high grade 
spring or hard winter flour, or both (also 
rye flour); six years’ experience with car- 
lot bakers, jobbers and live-wire retailers 
in northern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania; am sure to deliver the goods; un- 
questionable references. Address 4445, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A MILL MANAGER, ABLE AND AGGRES- 
sive, whose experience covers every de- 
partment of the milling and grain busi- 
ness for the past 25 years, and who has an 
exceptional record as a mill manager, de- 
sires position as manager of large mill. 
Advertiser has all qualifications necessary 
to success, can give best of references, 
and is available on short notice. Address 
4442, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE CHEAP—100-BBL FLOUR 
mill, electric power, with flour blending 
plant capable of grinding and blending 
200 bbis; situated in one of the best cities 
in Ohio; will be sold very cheap. If in- 
terested address 4410, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


40-BBL MIDGET MARVEL FLOUR AND 
feed mill and Alsop bleacher, 25 h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse engine; mill running and 
doing very good business; everything in 
perfect working order; all machinery 
new; mill is making good flour. Address 
4449, care Northwestern Miller; Minne- 
apolis. 








FOR SALE 


BALTIMORE PEARL HOMINY COMPANY 
SEABOARD CORN MILLS 


Business Established in 1843 


Ideal Rail and Water Location. Seven Acres 
on Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Balti- 
more Harbor. Private Railroad Sidings, 50- 
car Capacity. 
1,200 FEET AVAILABLE FOR PIER 
SPACE 


CORN AND FEED MILLS RECENTLY 
EQUIPPED WITH NEW MACHINERY 
HAVING A DAILY CAPACITY OF 
15,000 BUSHELS 
CORN SIRUP PLANT DAILY CAPACITY 
100 BARRELS 
CRUDE CORN OIL BQUIPMENT AND 
REFINED OIL PLANT 
50,000-bu CONCRETE ELEVATOR fully 
equipped for drying and handling grain. 
50,000-bu STEEL STORAGE ELEVATOR. 

50,000-bu STORAGE CRIB. 


ONE LARGE WAREHOUSE AND 
SEVERAL OTHER BUILDINGS 


The equipment is all of the latest model, 
in good condition and ready to operate. 
MORE THAN HALF THE SITE is available 
for development for any character of manu- 
facturing business requiring deep water and 
rail facilities. 
Interested persons are invited to inspect this 
plant, or particulars will be mailed on re- 
quest made of the Trustees. 
Bids for the entire property are invited. 
All bids to be in writing, sealed and ad- 
dressed to the Trustees. Bids will be opened 
at the office of the Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Company, Howard and Stockholm Streets, 
Baltimore, Maryland, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon, 
TERMS: Cash, or part cash and part de- 
ferred payments bearing interest. Those 
tendering deferred payments must give full 
detail thereof. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids, 

W. O. PIERSON, 

CARL R. McKENRICK, 

Cc. C. PUSEY, 

Trustees in Bankruptcy for the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Company 


BARTLETT, POE & CLAGGETT, 
MORRIS A. ROME, 
WALTER H,. BUCK, 


Attorneys for the Trustees. 
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FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE (VILTER) 


with girder frame, in perfect working 
order; 450 h-p at 110-lb steam pressure; 
65 r.p.m., 26-in bore, 48-in stroke; fiy- 
wheel 18 ft diameter, 30-in face; shaft 12 
in diameter; owners have installed elec- 
tric equipment, reason for selling; price 
$1,500 on its foundation; photograph on 
request. Address Northern Furniture Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis, 





FOR SALE—ONE SIZE NO. 2 MONITOR 


milling separator, 60- to 100-bu capacity, 
new, $225; also four Gauntt feeders, new, 
$35 each; one Richardson three-apron 
wheat and oat machine, $250; five Allis 
round reels, size 4, $115 each; two double 
stands style “A” Allis 9x24, full caliper, 
$350 each; one 9x18 two-pair-high Bar- 
nard & Leas feed mill, $200. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE OR TRADE—8,000 ACRES OF 


A-1 cutover hardwood land; will take mill 
property in trade; price $20@30 per acre. 
Address 4421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





For Sale—1,000-Barrel Mill 
Southern Minnesota 


This is an electrically driven 
mill, fully equipped for the manu- 
facture of flour at a very low cost. 
In splendid physical condition. 
Flour brands which will be sold 
with the mill are old and well 
established. Mill has a good local 
and shipping trade. Wheat can 
be milled in transit from all the 
principal markets. A valuable 
power contract goes with the 
plant. Address 4264, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, foreign $6.75. 

Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


Milling machinery, corn equip- 
ment, including direct connected 
degerminators, Anderson oil ex- 
peller, Weller dryers, coolers, 
aspirators, motors, shafting, pul- 
leys, etc; operated less than one 
year; some new; write for list of 
machinery and prices. Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 





’ 
Russell’s Reports WVre4.....1, 
‘Prices and demand 
Cable—Daily cables world's crops 
Mi —Demand and prices 
Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 
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WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Power Plant or Milling Equipment be sure 
and get Bulletin No. 290. Its 48 pages contain 
many items that will save you real money. 





ZELNICKER wn ST. LOUIS 








No Collection claims. We 


No Pay 


service is 


More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, cove’ loss or 
. to grain, flour and mill products. io not overlook 
delay, sho decline in market and deterioration 


ve an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
of the Grain Dealers’ 
up the commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


ational Association. We take 
on a percentage basis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





MILL FOR SALE—NORTHWESTERN 2650- 
bbI flour mill, long established, is of- 
fered for sale; in good condition, favorably 
located, water and steam power; reason 
for selling due to age of owner; all cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. Address 
4376, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





CAN YOU USE A ROAD SUPERVISOR, 
one who can assist your salesmen in clos- 
ing contracts and can select good sales- 
men whenever vacancies arise? Have ac- 
fuaintance from Minnesota to Maine; have 

cen on present job eight years and will 
possibly be at liberty during August. Ad- 
pre care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY—FOR SALE, 
up-to-date A-1 mill, 600 bbls, Minnesota; 
rich country; ideal electric power and 
location; valuable side contract and valu- 
able brands; transit privileges both ways; 
splendid unit for larger system; operat- 
ing, without closing, over five years; plant 
insurance over $100,000. Address 4447, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Atlanta 





Low Cost Water Power Development 


The accumulated experience of 18 years of successful water 
power development stands behind the AMBURSEN DAM. 


135 built to date demonstrate Speed, Economy, Safety, Permanence 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer 


New York City Kansas City 











For sale by all its branc 





Riverside Code Thocey gesport me's ot | in petetemee. Used exclusively by the 
and The Northwestern Miller, 


Per copy, $4.00. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Daily Established 1872 Mill at Grafton, N. D. 


Bakers’ Trade a Specialty 


Grafton Roller Mill Co. 


Our Pride is in Our Product 





We Wash All Wheat Before Grinding 





General Eastern Repr 
SaMvEL KNIGHTON & Son 
Produce Exchange, New York DuRBIN BROKERAGE Co. 
Board of Trade, ton Kansas City, St. Louis and 
545 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago 
310 Jefferson Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y, 


Representatives for Illinois, Missouri 
and Iowa— 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Hard Wheat Flour— 


More loaves to the barrel flour—a fine bread maker. Means more 
money for the baker. 


CENTRAL DAKOTA MILL CO., Arlington, South Dakota 


Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 








North Dakota 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Daily Capacity, 1,200 Barrels 


THE JENNISON MILLS COMPANY 
Head Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














anufacturers of hard spring wheat flour. 


Webster Mill Co. tere i ceeee ee tea DAKOTA 








Cavalier Milling Co. 


Can offer typical, otrens, high quality 
North Dakota flour. te us. 


CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 














Lidgerwood Co-Operative 
Milling Co. Dxeos Yiour 
LIDGERWOOD, N. D. 


J. M. Souramm, Mer. 350 Barrels Daily 











Fargo Mill Company 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 





$200,000,000.00 Lost 


Rats Took It 


Eliminate your share of this waste 
ae odor or bother. 


“Dakota Gold” 


Has an Army of Satisfied Customers 
4 PARK RIVER MILLING CO. 
ma Park River, N. D. 


ala aT | J. A. DUNN 





























Two Great Flours 


MILLED FROM CHOICE WHEAT OF 


Two Great Wheat States 


“ERMINE” 
“WHIRLWIND”; 


Two quality flours of exceptional strength and absorption, 
yielding more loaves and better bread— 
they both help business. 


Pleased to answer promptly—if you write 


ABERDEEN MILL CO. sctnidaron 














